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CHAPTER I 

FROM THE sultan's CARRIAGE 

Had a certain tall young American been of a 
suspicious nature he might have noticed that his 
little kaick was being followed on the Bosporus 
by another; and that when he alighted and con- 
tinued his way on foot, a slave woman from 
the other kaick alighted, too, and walked behind 
him at a discreet distance. But Stephen Weir's at- 
tention was absorbed by the singing boatmen, the 
blue and bluer sky and water, the coquettish hills, 
and the magic white palaces and slender minarets 
gleaming here and there amid the trees. 

At one of the marble palaces he became lost to 
the slave. Inside he found a young American mat- 
ron waiting, who looked to him as pretty as when 
they had gone to school together. 

"Well, Steve I** she exclaimed, "the last time we 
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saw each other in Detroit we did not think that we 
should meet next time in Turkey." 

"And piously set out to see the Sultan say his 
prayers. But," he looked at his watch, "it took 
me longer to come from Therapia than I expected, 
so I'm afraid we must be starting. They tell me 
you have to get in line hours beforehand if you want 
a good place." 

"You notice, perhaps, that I am quite ready," 
Mrs. Blake remarked. 

"You always were a wonder ! I don't see, though, 
why there should be such a rush to see a man going 
to church. Looks as if the country needed Blake, 
doesn't it?" he ended with a grin. 

The slave, patiently waiting outside, saw the two 
come down the steps, and glared at the woman. 

"Shamelessly walking, unveiled, with a man," 
the modest slave muttered, as she followed them 
till they embarked on the little steamer. 

Weir looked at his companion when they were 
safely aboard, and shook his head, as at an incom- 
prehensible thing. "To think of you, of all peo- 
ple, becoming a missionary! If ever there was a 
girl full of the devil " 

"Don't mention him," she protested. "We don't 
speak any more." 

"Why, the heathen weren't one-two^six to you I" 
he persisted. 

"TTie better training, I, for a minister," she re- 
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plied, and m her turn began to study the man whom 
she had known only in his adolescence, before col^ 
lege and foreign travel had made him almost a 
stranger In his native town. 

As the steamer pursued its devious course from 
side to side of the Bosporus, wherever little landing 
places invited, the two Americans talked, renewing 
their acquaintance with the ease with which coun- 
trymen in a foreign land are drawn together. 

"I am surprised, Steve, that you have never mar- 
ried," Mrs. Blake said at length, with some of the 
audacity that had once been her most prominent 
characteristic. "You ought to have had several 
chances. You're rather good-looking." 

"Sure !" Weir assented. 

"And you've got plenty of money." 

"Oodles of it." 

"And you've got a steam yacht." 

"The best ever." 

"And to cap it all, you're really a worthy young 
man." 

"Oh, I say, Annie, you wouldn't make your affi- 
davy to that, would you?" 

"It's as plain as the nose on your face — plainer, 
because your nose is Grecian. Are you spending 
your time and money in dissipation and idleness? 
Not a bit of it I You've embraced a career, you're a 
diplomat. When the Bulgarians kidnap me, you'll 
talk to the Sultan about it while there's a wag left to 
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your tCHigue. Yes, you're a worthy young man, 
there's no doubt about it, and I should think that 
you might have had several chances to marry." 

"I'm afraid I'm immune, Annie," Weir an- 
swered, smiling. "When one sees how many nice 
girls there are in the world he loses that belief in 
any particular one that is necessary to make a lover 
worth his salt. It's like all these religions," he 
added mischievously. "When you see the good 
people they all turn out, how can you have the 
nerve to try to convert them to your own brand ?" 

Mrs. Blake refused to be baited. "That only 
means that you haven't seen the particular girl; it 
doesn't mean that she doesn't exist." 

"Or is married to a missionary," he murmured. 
"But this next is our landing, and we shall have 
to get in a carriage and sit for two or three hours 
waiting for the Sultan. I tried to have the car- 
riage do the waiting, but it was no go. You have 
to do your own waiting if you want to see the Sultan 
going to prayers." 

To Weir, still with a foreigner's avidity for the 
ordinary sights of a strange town, the time did not 
seem long before the procession of yellow-satin-lined 
victorias from the Ylldiz Kiosk began. And his 
interest in the procession was less for the autocrat, 
who quaked with fear at the head, and for the splen- 
did troops that guarded him, than for the carriages 
containing the women of the harem, with their 
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flimsy yashmaks half concealing their features — so 
potent Is the veil to the imagination of the unveiled 
West. 

During the slow and intermittent progress of 
the procession, one carriage containing two young 
women stopped within a yard of where Weir sat; 
and whether it was the allurement of the veil or 
not, it seemed to him that he had never seen so fair 
a face as that of the girl on the side of the carriage 
next him. 

It is a peculiarity of English-speaking persons 
in a foreign land that while they expect their wants 
to be understood, when expressed in English, they 
yet consider that they may freely criticize persons 
of another nationality without being understood. 
Stephen Weir had this failing of his race, and 
turned to Mrs. Blake with more enthusiasm, per- 
haps, than tact, and exclaimed : 

"Annie, just look at that wonderful creature — 
no, not ahead — in the carriage at our side !'' 

"I told you your time would come," Mrs. Blake 
replied. 

He did not heed her words. "What a profile she 
has I Fd give a thousand dollars to see the color 
of her eyes !" 

As if in answer to the words, the girl turned 
slowly, like an automaton, taking in the whole of 
that side of the street, until the violet rays from 
her eyes came to Weir and rested there. 
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Wben she turned away again the American took 
a long breath, half gasp, half sigh. 

Mrs. Blake was a little piqued, yet interested at 
his absorption. She did not speak. Finally he 
turned to her as one coming out of a trance: 

*'My God I Annie, what would not a man give 
to take a creature like that out of her harem and 
show her life as it might be for her!" 

Mrs. Blake looked away, a great sympathy for 
Weir welling up within her. She felt as if she were 
surprising a secret that her companion himself did 
not know. And the pity of it, if it were true 1 For 
under no circumstances would it be possible for him 
to win a girl who could go to the mosque in one of 
the Sultan's carriages. 

Weir could not take his eyes from the Turkish 
girl, and in a minute she looked up and met his 
glance again. And her eyes spoke more than the 
casual look one gives a foreigner. It almost seemed 
to him that she wished to tell bim something. He 
stared at her, trying to fathom her meaning, if 
meaning there was, and the glorious appeal of her 
eyes might hare held him enthralled till her car^ 
riage passed on, had she not given an impatient 
little shake of her head and glanced down at her 
hand resting on the edge of the victoria. Weir's 
look followed hera, and he saw that ^e was holding 
a visiting card, on tfie back of which was written 
m English : 
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"I want you to help me." 

Half disbelieving his eyes, yet afire with a thou- 
sand hopes, he looked again at the card, and from 
the card to the lovely veiled face. And as he com- 
prehended from her expression that the words were 
meant for him-* — as he realized that a miracle had 
come to pass, and that this wonderful creature, who, 
an instant before, had been as far removed from 
him as any human being could be, was making an 
appeal to him — an appeal that set a wild conflagra- 
tion raging in his heart — he almost leaped from 
the carriage. 

What he might have done — ^what he might not 
have done — ^who can say? for he had become ab- 
solutely unconscious of his surroundings. But Mrs. 
Blake, when he half started from his seat, laid 
a restraining hand on his arm. She was far from 
guessing how madly he might have acted, but she 
knew that even to stare as he had done at a woman 
in a carriage of the Sultan was imprudent. 

"Steve, be careful! Remember you are not in 
America !" 

Weir came to his senses. He sank back in his 
seat, and glanced about him to see if there were any 
sign that his impetuous movement had been noticed. 
And at this instant the procession moved slowly on 
to the mosque. 



CHAPTER II 

BEHIND THE LATTICES 

Two days before the Sultan's procession to the 
mosque, Rhasneh, daughter of Taksban Pasha, sat 
in her bright latticed room, which overlooked the 
Bosporus. Rhasneh, known as Gusel Hanoum, 
from her beauty, which was renowned as women's 
beauty ever is, even hidden within the walls of a 
harem, was sad with the sadness of youth. And 
being miserable, she made her slave so, too, Tsatsar- 
ab-harlem (called through affection soud-annessee — 
milk mother — although she had never been milk 
mother, or had had other child than this Rhasneh 
whom she worshiped fiercely) . 

"How I wish I had known my mother I" Rhas- 
neh lamented, feeling the lack she had never felt 
before. 

Jealousy welled up in Tsatsar-ab-harlem's heart, 
yet she found no answer to the eminuidy prefer 
wish of the girl. 

"Was she very beautiful?" Rhasneh continued, 
using the concrete standard of the East 
« 
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"Yes," Tsatsar-ab-harlem replied grudgingly. 
"She was nearly as beautiful as you." 

Rhasneh felt the lack of warmth in her slave's 
voice, 'and knitted her black brows as she turned 
accusingly toward her. "Tsatsar-ab-harlem, you 
did not love my mother 1" 

"She was not of the true faith, yavroum/* the 
slave defended herself. "Her father was an Imam 
of the infidels, and came from a wild country called 
Merica, and her mother was an Armenian." The 
tone of the slave's voice, in spite of herself, ex- 
pressed her contempt. 

"Was my mother happy here, with people of 
another race, who did not think as she thought?" 

"Who could not be happy with a master like 
your father ? He loved her so that he never took 
another wife, although Allah did not give him chil- 
dren from her." 

"Tsatsar-ab-harlem, do you know that other na- 
tions than our great Turkey would consider that I 
was a child, though I was a girl ?" 

The slave's disbelief showed in her expressive 
face. 

"You stupid 1" Rhasneh cried. "You think I 
do not know things because I have no husband. 
But see all those!" She pointed to the bookcase. 
"Those tell me more than ten husbands!" and she 
thought she spoke the truth. 
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The slave's eyes darkened with hatred as she 
glowered at the books. 

"Yes," Rhasneh went on, with the complacency 
that comes from book knowledge. "And America 
is not a wild country, and women are just as great 
there as men." She paused for this to have its 
full effect; then took her slave's hand in her own 
and patted it, feeling that she was venturing fur- 
ther than a simple mind could follow. "But don't 
you worry, silly. Tell me some more about my 
mother. How I should like to be able to talk to 
her about — about e\'erything." 

Tsatsar-ab-har!em fervently kissed her mistress's 
hands. "Star of my sky, and dream of my slum- 
ber, why do you think about so many things and 
become sad ?" 

Rhasneh's eyes slowly filled with tears, and she 
began moaning and rocking herself back and forth, 
while her sobs came faster and faster. A Turkish 
woman, she gave rein to her emotion, and rode 
whither it carried her, without considering that 
stem self-control should check her enjoyment of 
* sorrow. 

In this condition Takshan Pasha, her father, 
found her, and demanded the cause of her grief. If 
her slaves had troubled her they should be whipped 
on the instant. 

"No, my father," the girl answered, her grief 
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already sweetened by his solicitude, '*no one has 
made me cry. I cry — I do not know why I cry." 

Takshan Pasha laughed, reassured. He was a 
Turk — he understood women. "Ah, my little one!" 
he exclaimed, "I know the remedy for your un- 
reasonable tears. When a woman comes of age — 
you arc already sixteen — she pines and frets, and 
knows not why. But we, your elders, know. Guess 
who was with me for an hour this afternoon, and 
talked mostly of you? You cannot guess?" as the 
girl shook her head. "It was Osman Pasha, the 
father of Haleb Bey." 

Takshan Pasha looked shrewdly at his daughter 
and stroked his beard. The dark lashes of the girl 
were lowered over the violet eyes, eyes sullenly re- 
bellious, had he seen them. But he saw only the 
maiden modesty, shy before the mention of a man. 
Rhasneh and her father had always been good 
friends, chums almost. She sat down by him si- 
lently, and leaned her head against his knee. 

"Well, what say you?" he asked of the little 
huddled figure, with its green plumes trembling 
above the dark hair. 

"Father," she answered in a low voice, "I do 
not want to marry him !" 

"Why?" he asked. 

She shook her head, the tears shining on her 
cheeks. 
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"I do not understand." He became stem at 
the idea of not receiving instant obedience. 

She rose to her knees and held out her hands 
toward him. "Father, why did you marry my 
mother?" 

His face relaxed. His dreamy eyes lost thdr 
anger, and gazed back into the time that had been. 

"I loved her," he said. 

"My master father," Rhasneh said softly, "I 
am my father's daughter. I wish to love my hus- 
band." She was giving utterance to the ideals she 
had fonned from her reading of foreign books. 

Takshan Pasha put his arms round the soft form 
of his child, beautiful as her mother had been, and 
tried to explain to her. "Rhasneh, thou shalt of 
course love thy husband; for the Koran teaches 
thee to love, fear, and honor thy husband, who is 
thy master. But no good woman loves a man until 
he, with his love and caresses, awakens love in her. 
Otherwise, it is not a good woman's love." 

"But, father, from the books of other nations, 
which you have let me read, I know that women 
of the West love before marriage, even as my 
mother did you. And, oh my father, I am also my 
mother's daughter, who was not a Mussulman 
woman." 

"So it is from these foreign bo<*s that you have 
learned to know what befits a woman better than 
Islam can teach you I" Takshan Pasha said angrily, 
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rising to his feet. "Know, then, that I have accept- 
ed for you, and that you must become the wife of 
Haleb Bey. His mother and aunts and the other 
wives of Osman Pasha will be here to-morrow to 
sec you.'* 

Takshan Pasha walked from the room, while 
Rhasneh felt a wave of rebellion surging up in her 
that was rare as she knew it to be wicked. The 
Eastern blood within her and the Western were 
warring. She had been of the East till now ; now 
the Western blood awoke and flowed turbulently 
through her veins, urging her even to defiance of 
masculine authority. Yet, the first flush of anger 
passed, she felt that the force of her world would 
crush her down. "What can I do? What can I 
do?^' she moaned. 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem knelt on the floor at her side 
and gathered the sobbing girl to her bosom. She 
had given to Rhasneh all the love in her heart; 
she was mother and slave in one to her, with a 
self-abnegation rare even in mothers. 

^^Soud-annessee, I want to die and never to think 
again ; to go to sleep and never wake !*' Rhasneh 
cried. 

"Hush, yavroumr Tsatsar-ab-harlem said, more 
miserable than her mistress. Malevolently she 
glanced out of the comers of her eyes at the book- 
case on the other side of the room. She had always 
known that no good would come of this reading 
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cf csibd^even' books. She felt crmfn now thiC 
tiicr hid ax a ipcU orer ber dzrioig. She aid 
ftfxh'.r,^, bown-er, for it cs well knom tfait one 
ciTJioc ariT'C > penoa oat of a spell; magic mast 
iMtt RUgic; and a deteiminatioa came into ber 
beart to free Rhasieh from the n-il dominatioa site 
wai under. 

That night, when Tsatsar-abJiariem had pnt ber 
to bed, Rhasneh prayed sobbing to Allah and to 
her dead mother to save her from this marriage; 
and peace descended upon her, and she fell asleq>. 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem, lying at her feet, had no 
thought of rest. She waited until the sobbing of 
her mistress was changed to the rhythmic breathing 
of slumber. Then the slave woman ciawled away 
to where were the pernicious voltmies that had so 
bewitched her young mistress that she found no 
cause for delight in a proposed marriage, but only 
grieved over it. 

Taatsar-ab-harlem lighted a candle and glared at 
the morocco-bound books, with their gold lettering 
on the back glittering evilly as a serpent's eye. Low- 
toned, but vehemently, she cursed them and the 
bones of those that wrote them, exhorting the 
graves that held them to spew them forth. Down- 
stairs she glided, and returned with a large basket. 
An Instant she hesitated before actually touching 
the books; then — tremulously repeating words for 
warding off harm — she put her hands upon them 
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and filled her basket. Down the dark stairs she 
lugged the basket and out of the house, to a spot 
among the pomegranate trees behind the stables, 
where she would be unobserved, even if someone 
were awake. 

Back and forth, back and forth she went, in 
the stillness of the night, like a mysterious priest- 
ess among the dark cypresses. When all the books 
were piled together, the slave took some water in 
a deep bowl, a garlic and a few blue beads, and 
bade the wicked spirits to depart, in the words of 
a recognized and efficacious formula. Then she 
arranged pieces of dry wood among the books and 
set them on fire; and as Rhasneh's precious books 
were reduced to less than the air of their spoken 
words, she danced about the pyre and helped on 
the work of the flames with all the exorcisms of her 
retentive memory. 



CHAPTER III 

THE AMERICAN 

The laughing Asiatic sun, next morning, pierc- 
ing the lattices of Rhasneh's room, before dancing 
across the waters of the blue Bosporus, fell upon 
a pretty picture of Eastern luxury. Rhasneh, amid 
ribbons and laces, was asleep on her golden bed, 
with its hangings of bright green satin; and on the 
floor, at the bedside, Tsatsar-ab-harlem knelt, her 
eyes on her mistress's face for sign of her awaken- 
ing. Thus every morning the slave waited to exe- 
cute Rhasneh's first wish. To-day there was more 
than willing obedience in her attitude. Had she not 
exorcised the spell of the foreign books during the 
night, and should she not now find proof of her suc- 
cess or failure in the awakening expression of the 
girl's face ? 

^'^Soud-annesse," the girl said suddenly, opening 
her eyes, "pull back the curtains and let all the sun 
come in, for I have had such a wonderful dream." 

The slave's joy was uncontrollable. "You arc 
happy, my yavroum!" she cried. "I knew you would 
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be! I knew that the unhappiness of yesterday 
would be gone this morning. Tell me again that 
you are happy." 

"Yes, I am — I am!" Rhasneh stretched her 
lovely arms toward her slave to be kissed. 

In spite of the room where every detail beto- 
kened Oriental luxury, the daughter of Takshan 
Pasha was characterized by a lack of the indolence 
that would have seemed natural to her surround- 
ings. She rarely stayed in bed more than a minute 
after she awoke, but springing into her bath, made 
ready for breakfast, and then was eager for work 
— for painting, for music, or for the books that 
gave her such different ideas of life from that she 
saw around her. 

To-day, however, she dismissed her nurse and 
lay luxuriously in bed, dreaming over again her 
vision of the night, and puzzling out its meaning. 
She had gone to bed in despair and sobbed herself 
to sleep; now she was radiant and happy. Her 
prayers must have been answered in the dream ; she 
lived in a land where a dream was a dream, and 
had no connection with the digestive apparatus. 

She had been on the edge of a precipice, thus her 
dream went, suspended over it with the yogi-like de- 
fiance of the law of gravity that attends on dreams, 
when she had seen a European man nearby, with 
yellow hair and a noble air. Instinctively she knew 
that he was there to save her; yet he had not been 
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aware of her presence till she had screamed for 
help. Hien how madly he had rushed to her res- 
cue I With what strength he had clasped her to 
him and carried her to safety! What happiness 
had been hers to lie sheltered in his arms I Even 
now, with the sunshine, reflected from the twinkling 
inlet below, dancing on the ceiling of her room, she 
could see his face as vividly as ever. 

Moved by an Impulse she did not try to account 
for, she sprang from her bed, ran to the window, 
and peeped through the lattice that screened her 
from the world. And she was hardly surprised, 
though her heart beat wildly at the sight, to see in 
a rowboat passing beneath, the very man whose 
image had been in her mind ever since she had been 
awake. 

Rhasneh clapped her hands, and Tsatsar-ab- 
hariem ran in from the adjoining room. 

"Quick ! in that boat I Run after it, Soud-annes' 
see! Take Housein, and find out who he is. If 
you love me " 

"I would die for you I" 

"You stupid I I don't want you to die for me — 
I want you to find out where he lives, and what 
his name is." 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem was accustomed to do as her 
mistress wished, irrespective of the wisdom of the 
wishes. She ran out to the inlet where Rbasneh's 
kaick was moored, roused the drowsing Housein, 
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and urged him to exert all his great strength in 
pursuit of the other boat. 

Housein rowed zealously, though when he had 
caught up with his quarry, and, by a glance over 
his shoulder, had learned that it contained a young 
giaour, he promised himself to bear full tidings of 
this boat-chasing to Haleb Bey, the free-handed. 
He could imagine the lavishness with which the 
jealous lover would reward him, and the ill results 
that would follow to the young giaour. And as a 
fanatical Turk, he was pleased at the thought of 
misfortune falling upon a Frank who could please 
the fancy of a Turkish woman, especially such a 
pearl as his Gusel Hanoum. 

"Have you followed him ? Do you know who 
he is, and where he lives — or did he escape you, 
slothful one?" Rhasneh fired her questions at the 
slave on her return, too impatient to wait even for 
the temena. 

But Tsatsar-ab-harlem knew her place, and be- 
fore she answered, touched with her finger-tips the 
ground at her feet, her knees, her heart, her lips, 
and her forehead. Then she spoke: "Yes, my 
adored one, I followed even as you desired. I 
snatched Housein from his repose in the shade and 
urged him so strongly that we overtook the little 
boat and kept near it, although two men rowed 
therein. Thus we continued till we reached Yeni- 
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keui, where so many of the English dwell. There 
the fair-haired young man got out of bis kaick and 
strode on with his long legs at a pace that almost 
made me faint from weariness as I followed. At 
length he entered into one of the white marble 
houses that in winter are shut up. I faithfully 
waited outside till he came forth with an iniidel 
woman " 

"Was she beautiful?" Rhasneh cried, a pang of 
jealousy, the first she had known In her petted life, 
stabbing her, as she had not known that hearts 
could be stabbed. 

"Yes, she was beautiful," Tsatsar-ab-harlem re- 
plied judicially, "but old, very old. She must have 
been twenty-seven or eight. And her beauty, com- 
pared to your beauty, was as the twinkling of a 
tiny star to the sun; it was as a weed beside the 
finest rose; it was " 

"And what did they do next?" Rhasneh inter- 
rupted impatiently. She could hear of her own 
charms any time. 

"Next they walked till they came to the vapor 
boat, and on that they embarked. It is likely that 
they have gone to take their place in line to wait 
till the great Patissah shall go to say his prayers 
at the mosque. Shall I go to see If they are there? 
They have yet a long rime to wait." 

"No, do not go," Rhasneh answered absently. 
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"You say he was with a very beautiful infidel 
woman ?" 

"But your beauty is as far superior to hers as it 
is to that of every other woman in the Prophet's 
land. And if you wish the young giaour to love 
you, he must come to your feet. Then when he has 

loved you as long as you desire " She pointed 

with an expressive gesture at the Bosporus. 

"Nol no 1" Rhasneh shuddered at the thought. 

The old nurse took the hand of her mistress and 
soothed her as she would a child frightened by 
imaginary fears. "Of course, you shall keep him 
as long as you desire, but a few months will be 
enough, and then you will marry a true believer 
and become a happy and contented wife." 

Rhasneh turned away from her nurse, and her 
thoughts flew to the world of books, wherein the 
good people had only one love, pure and all-absorb- 
ing, and her heart yearned for that civilization of 
noble men. She shrank from this old woman, crea- 
ture of her environment. 

She thought of an incident of her dream that she 
had paid little attention to before. "Ah, I see the 
full significance of it," she said to herself. "He 
did not see me there, as he does not see me now. 
There, I had to call to him in order to awaken his 
love. I must call to him now, or he will pass by my 
window and never know that I am here ; that I need 
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his help. I must call to him, and he will come to 
me." A minute more she stood in meditation. 

"Tsatsar-ab-harlem, go call Nedjcbe and Halma, 
and order the carriage to be made ready," she com- 
manded. "I will dress and go to Balarah Sultana, 
and drive with her to the mosque." 

Already the slave was through the door, and be- 
fore Rhasneh's impatience had time to become 
alight she was being made ready for the ceremony. 

Rhasneh knew that if the hero of her dream had 
gone to take his place to watch the Sultan pass, she 
would be sure to see him during the slow procession 
of the Sultan's carriages, and her mind was not 
more than half occupied with her dress while she 
was being arrayed in the black silk feredje that the 
Sultan's mother liked to see Osmanli women wear 
on such occasions as this. 

When she was veiled with the filmy white yash- 
mak, she surveyed herself in the glass, and was not 
ill pleased at tiie effect of her face seen through 
the gauzy veil. His eyes would hardly pass her 
over, if once they alighted on her. The mirror 
echoed the flatteries of her dependents. 

Driving fast, with Fahick the eunuch up in front 
with the coachman, and three of her slaves in the 
carriage with her, Rhasneh arrived at the apart- 
ment of her friend, Balarah Sultana, one of the 
young sisters of the Sultan, in plenty of time. They 
greeted each other with the courteous and formal 
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manner of the Mussulman women. Balarah Sul- 
tana, as the higher in rank, saluted first, with the 
graceful temena. Rhasneh responded in kind, and 
then they embraced and cried out, "Mashalahl" at 
each other's beauty. 

"I came to drive with you to- the mosque," Rhas- 
neh said, claiming what was only accorded to the 
great in the land. 

"Your presence will make the ceremony sweeter 
to me," Balarah Sultana answered. 

They entered one of the Sultan's yellow-satin- 
Uned victorias, and no sooner had it issued from the 
gates of the palace than Rhasneh's eyes began roam- 
ing in search of her foreigner. She knew that the 
carriages of the foreign legations had the inestima- 
ble privilege of a near view of the Sultan going to 
prayers, and that the man she was looking for had 
some diplomatic position was a natural guess. And 
fate, as was to be expected after such a dream, soon 
aided her. In their slow and intermittent progress 
they stopped once within a yard of the carriage 
wherein were Weir and Mrs. Blake, as has been 
told at the beginning of this story. 



CHAPTER IV 

A CONQUERED MOTHER-IN-LAW 

A Turkish girl may be as highly book-taught 
as any American college woman, and still Fate, and 
Signs, and the feelings that we call intuitions, are 
more to her than all the results obtained by the close 
reasoning of a logical mind. Rhasneh was still as 
Eastern in many of her feelings and ways of think- 
ing as a Circassian slave. She sat in the yellow- 
satin-lined victoria of the Sultan without the slight- 
est doubt that she should soon see again this for- 
eigner whose name she did not know, who did not 
know hers, but whom she had dreamed of, whose 
glance had met hers fatefuUy. She felt that the 
Director of the Universe had put this Frank in her 
path — nay, had brought him all the way to Turkey 
— for her; and had shown his face to her in a dream 
in order that she should know him. It would be 
a willful waste of omens, such as Rhasneh would 
never have a thought of imputing to Fate, were so 
promising a beginning to have no suitable end- 
ing. 
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Yet Rhasneh did not believe in leaving all to 
Fate, and her mind was already actively seeking 
what paths she should tread to the happy consum- 
mation that she believed Destiny had in store for 
her. A Western girl might have been wondering, 
psychologically, where she must have seen, with- 
out consciously noticing, this man, whose face had 
recurred to her in her dream (near her palace was 
the Hotel Petala, where many residents of Constan- 
tinople spent the summer) but not so Rhasneh. We 
Westerners try to give a reasonable explanation 
to the things that seem supernatural — ^the Eastern 
mind would rather find an explanation still farther 
removed from the natural. Rhasneh only knew 
that the hero she had woven for herself out of all 
her poetry and romances was realized in this fair- 
haired foreigner, who had looked as if he would 
brave the world for her — and it was enough. 

On their return from the mosque, Rhasneh stayed 
for late breakfast with Balarah Sultana. Then 
she excused herself for not spending the afternoon, 
and returned to bedeck herself for the coming inter- 
view with the mothers and aunts of Haleb Bey. 
Nor did she slight this process. However little 
she desired to marry the son, she did not wish to 
appear badly before his female relatives — ^which 
those may explain to whom the world is no rid- 
dle. 

When Rhasneh was dressed she went into her 
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library, for a few minutes with her beloved books, 
left neglected the whole of this day; and then only 
did she become aware of the devastation which 
Tsatsar-ab-harlem had wrought during the previous 
night. 

An instant Rhasneh stood petrified, then furi- 
ously clapped her hands. "Tsatsar-ab-harlem I" she 

screamed, "where are my " She stopped, her 

pride preventing her from showing her mortifica- 
tion to her slave. "Bring me a glass of water," 
she ended coldly, and taking up her zither she 
crouched down on the sofa and began to play. As 
soon as the slave was out of the room, however, 
she dropped the zither and turned again to the 
bookcases. 

"Fachf vach!" she moaned, "my father wishes 
to punish me, and takes away my books." She 
rocked back and forth In her sorrow. "I shall say 
nothing," she went on. "He gave them to me, and 
he takes them back. Kismet/ Ne-a-paim!" 

When the slave came back, bringing the water 
in a golden goblet, the young girl said, without any 
emotion; "I wish to have these bookcases taken 
away from here. I shall go to my room now, and 
when I return they must be gone.", 

She walked out, and the slave danced noiselessly 
for joy at this fresh evidence that the evil spell of 
the infidel books was broken. 

The bookcases were hardly whisked away when 
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Takshan Pasha himself came into the library, and 
asked to have his daughter notified of his presence. 
He greeted her with the same severe expression 
which he had worn the night before, and asked her 
formally how she had slept. 

Rhasneh, with the haughtiness of manner that 
characterizes the Osmanli woman of high rank, re- 
plied that she had slept perfectly, and that she never 
had felt better. 

"Haleb Bey's family will be here to-day, as I 
told you," Takshan Pasha continued curtly. "I 
wish you to see them. Your marriage will take 
place soon." 

"P^Jfe-ei Efendim/^ the girl answered indiffer- 
ently. 

The father noticed the absence of the bookcases, 
but he was too proud to ask questions. Beneath 
his severe exterior his heart was yearning toward 
this daughter with whom he ordinarily was such 
good friends; but he was a Turk, and knew the 
folly of indulging womankind. He went on calmly 
talking of Rhasneh's marriage and the treasure of 
jewels, clothes, and household possessions that she 
would take with her to the bridegroom. 

Hanoum Rhasneh listened coldly, and these two 
who loved each other so dearly spoke with the for- 
mal politeness of two enemies. 

At length Takshan Pasha, with his severe man- 
ner and his aching heart, went from the room. 
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When the door closed on him, and she was alone, 
Rhasneh sprang to her feet, her hands clenched pas- 
sionately, and her eyes blazing. Vehemently she 
cursed her father, and Allah, who would permit 
her thus to be given away like a slave girl; and she 
swore the most terrible oath she knew that if Haleb \ 
Bey ever held her in his arms it would only be after 
she was a stiffening corpse. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the storm of emotions 
that Rhasneh had been through this day, it was 
a cool and collected maiden who came Into the room 
where Hanoum Hafrasarah, Haleb Bey*s mother, 
several of his father's other wives,' and three of his 
aunts, had come to sit in judgment on her. 

It is the custom among the Turks for the mother 
to choose the wife of her son. She generally re- 
views first the daughters of her friends — and what 
a weapon for the payment of past grudges she finds 
this I If none of these suits, she goes afield, and 
seeks till she finds the perfect daughter-in-law. Ha- 
leb Bey had cheated his mother of this pleasure by 
falling in love with Hanoum Rhasneh and getting 
his father to ask Takshan Pasha for her. But good 
Hanoum Hafrasarah told herself that what pained 
her most was Hanoum Rhasnch's being the daugh- 
ter of an infidel woman, and, from what she could 
gather, herself a very advanced girl. It was known 
that she had ridden horses; and it was rumored 
that she had even struck a ball back and forth over 
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a net, after the manner of f reward, red-faced Eng- 
lishwomen. 

Hanoum Rhasneh was dressed in soft green silk, 
embroidered with silver, her hair arranged with 
numerous pearls and emeralds. A slight pallor was 
all that remained in her face of the tempestuous 
passion that had moved her. She sailed into the 
room where her prospective ** in-laws" were await- 
ing her, and horrified their already prejudiced minds 
by greeting them with a self-possession entirely im- 
proper in a young girl. She carried herself almost 
as if she were the same age as they. To be sure, 
she kissed their hands, but she sat down quite com- 
posedly, and began to talk with as indifferent a 
manner as if she had been married a score of years. 
And when the servants came in to pass the coffee 
and sweets, the indignation of Hanoum Hafrasarah 
was still more stirred by seeing that her future 
daughter-in-law had them served from a European 
tea-table. 

"Hanoum Rhasneh," said the older woman se- 
verely, "are you accustomed to favor European 
ways? They lead to nothing except destruction." 

Rhasneh smiled a patronizing smile. "I think 
that we have much to learn from them," she an- 
swered condescendingly. "You know, we Turkish 
women, brought up in our harems, in this antiquated 
way, know little of the progress of the world." 

The memory of her vanished books rankled in 
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Rhasneh's mind, and she imparted the venom in 
her bosom to that of Haleb Bey's motlicr. The 
latter fairly swelled with indignation at such lan- 
guage from the one her son had chosen without 
consulting her. She trembled so lasibly that her 
coffee slopped from the little cup. 

"Does your father listen to such sentiments from 
you?" she spluttered at length, unable to think of 
the annihilating sentence she would have liked to 
say. 

"Oh 1 1 do not discuss it with him," Rhasneh an- 
swered carelessly. "You know, his ideas are quite 
old-fashioned, too." 

It was bad enough to flout the woman who was 
to be her mother-in-law, but to speak thus of one 
of the male sex was a height of effrontery that 
Hanoum Haf rasarah really would have been unable 
to conceive of before this instant. The three aunts, 
though only collaterally interested, murmured in 
horror. 

"It is well that you will soon take a husband to 
teach you to hold right ideas," Hanoum Hafrasa- 
rah said, changing to extreme iciness of manner, 
and promising herself to do her part toward the 
teaching of these right ideas. 

Rhasneh smiltd her prettiest smile, and answered 
in a low, modest voice, for the humor seized her 
to capture the mother of Haleb Bey, in spite of her 
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prejudices : "I had no mother to teach me all that 
I ought to know." 

So meek did Rhasneh look as she uttered these 
unexpectedly conciliatory words that the wrath of 
the other woman began to melt, and Hanoum Haf- 
rasarah could not help admitting to herself that if 
her son had by accident seen this beautiful creature 
he was not to be blamed for falling in love with 
her. 

"You would have been a happier woman if you 
had had a mother to teach you what to think — 
such a mother as I am to my daughters/' Hanoum 
Hafrasarah said, more amiably, remembering that 
the mother this girl would have had would have 
been rather worse than none, being an infidel. 

"Yes, I shall take all my ideas from you — ^when 
I am the wife of your son." 

It would have taken a keen ear to discover the 
guile in Rhasneh's words, so disguised were they 
by the smile of her pretty lips. 

By this time the mothers and aunts of Haleb Bey 
were drinking their coffee quite complacently. Evi- 
dently Rhasneh would be as clay in the potter's 
hands when brought under the right influences. 

"How old are you, Hanoum Rhasneh?" asked 
one of the other wives of Osman Pasha. 

Rhasneh counted up on her slender fingers, pre- 
tending becoming ignorance. "Sixteen times the 
trees were covered with flowers since I was bom, 
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and now for the sixteenth time are they losing their 
leaves." 

"Ah, indeed !" the mother exclaimed, taken aback 
by this advanced age. "It is high time for you, my 
child, to take a loving husband to teach life to stir 
within you. Ob, Mashalahl Mashalahl you are 
very beautiful I" she cried, and made believe to spit, 
to ward off the evil eye. 

Hanoum Rhasneh laughed delightedly, and her 
joyous voice sounded well to the ears of the mother, 
who wished a cheerful spouse for her son. 

Of a sudden, however, a disquieting thought 
came to mar the growing placidity of Hanoum 
Hafrasarah, a thought that, unformed, had already 
flitted through her mind once or twice. Was it pos- 
sible that Rhasneh, with her advanced ideas, did 
not believe in the teachings of the Koran? This 
monstrous thing might be true, daughter of an In- 
fidel woman as she was. 

"Hanoum Rhasneh," she began earnestly, not 
asking a direct question, but feeling her way, "I 
hope you know by heart much of the Koran, the 
only book Allah gave to his chosen people, which 
teaches all the truth in life." 

The spirit of contradiction rose with Rhasneh, 
and she answered quite coolly : "Forgive me, but 
sometimes the Koran is mistaken. It says that 
women have no souls; but I have one." Rhasneh , 
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had felt her soul stirring too often within her to be 
uncertain on this point. 

Hanoum Hafrasarah and the others were al- 
ready spluttering against such blasphemy. ''The 
Koran says the truth, and what you think, you 
unripe fruit of an unlucky crossing — ^you whose 
blood is soiled by the yellow and cold fluid of infi- 
dels — ^you — you " Here the old woman broke 

down ; words would not suffice her, and she began 
to cry and yell, and half articulately, and wholly in- 
sincerely, to implore Allah not to send his thunders 
against this blasphemer. 

Rhasneh, however, remembered suddenly, with 
compunction, that she was the hostess. The ad- 
mirable teachings of her father's race came back 
to her: to displease a guest, and that guest an el- 
derly woman, to permit herself to discuss with, and 
especially to oppose her guest's views on life, was 
an unpardonable transgression of the rules of Mus- 
sulman breeding. Rhasneh crossed the room and 
fell on her knees before the outraged woman. 

"My glorious Hanoum," she cried, "mother of a 
glorious son, and grandmother of most glorious 
grandchildren to come, I admire your faith. Will 
you please forgive Rhasneh, ignorant and ill-bred 
Rhasneh?" 

Quickly as her wrath had risen, so quickly It 
subsided, under the words and manner of the fas- 
cinating young penitent. Hanoum Hafrasarah 
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stopped her hysterics and looked affectionately at 
Rbasneh, and already in her mind began to form 
the sentences in praise of her beauty with which 
she would silence such of her friends as might try 
to condole with her for having lost the privilege , 
of choosing her son's wife. She took Rhasneh on 
her lap and kissed her twice on the eyes. "Masha- 
lah!" she exclaimed. "The sun takes his bath in 
your eyes, my child, and the flowers their perfume 
from your breath." 

As a glow of pleasure rose in Rhasneh's cheeks 
at these words, Hanoum Hafrasarah was carried 
away with the mere beauty of the girl, as Turks 
are, at physical perfection. She held her away 
from her and turned to the other women. 

"Is there a rose in this world to compare with 
this rose of mine? Is there a lily whose whiteness 
is like her throat? Is there a cypress tree of the 
Prophet as graceful as this Rhasneh, this beautiful 
Rhasneh ?" 

The two women, the old and the young, the cme 
intoxicated by her own eloquence, the other by her 
own beauty, forgot their differences, and rocked 
back and forth in each other's arms, blindly happy, 
as only Mussulman women can be. 



CHAPTER V 



PLOTTING 



This day had been a full one for Rhasneh, yet 
even now its activities were not at an end. As soon 
as the visit of inspection from Haleb Bey's rela- 
tives was over, Rhasneh began to plan how she 
might get into communication with her foreign 
lover. 

The preliminaries to marriage form an important 
part of social life in all countries, but in Turkey, 
courtships personally conducted by the lovers are 
not the every-day, placid affairs they are in a country 
where such manner of wooing is approved. They 
begin, like this one, with a glance of the eye, pro- 
ceed tumultuously beneath latticed windows and 
through postern gates, and often end, for one or 
both, in the dark waters of the Bosporus. A lover 
in Turkey is either very ardent, or he desists and 
permits his love affairs to be managed by his elders, 
as his elders tell him is the only respectable way. 

Yet when the miradjus come into the harems and 

35 
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tcU dieir entrandng storie$, it is most often of clan- 
dcsdne lovers they tell, scaling walls and defying 
the eunuchs' swords for a brief half hour with those 
they love. Romance was invented by the Devil, 
and contains always a goodly proportion of the 
ahould-not, or it is not welcome to die ears of the 
listener. 

Rhasneh, intent on devising some scheme for see- 
ing her Frank, thought over all the ways the mirad- 
jus had told of, yet none of them was entirely to 
her liking. 'Hiis love of hers, she felt, was not on 
a level with those clandestine affairs with which 
Turkish women relieve the monotony of their lives 
while risking them. This was higher : she wished 
to get out of the dark imprisonment which she felt 
was weighing her down, and enter upon a life where 
all men were noble and all women pure and ad- 
vanced, and she did not wish to do anything which 
would imperil either his respect for her or her own. 

But there must be a way. Her Frank must be 
known to some of her European friends, and she 
began reviewing them mentally. In an instant she 
struck the two fingers of her right hand in the pabn 
of her left and gave a little cluck with her lips. 

"I have it I" she exclaimed. "Chrysanthy Mav- 
rocorthato must know him I" 

Rhasneh did not believe in the night's bringing 
counsel. She sat down immediately to write to her 
Greek friend, to ask when she could receive her. 
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There is much formality observed in Turkey, 
even among those quite intimate, and the answer 
from Chrysanthy said that she would be at home 
on the following morning to receive Rhasneh. This 
was quite as soon as the Turkish girl had expected, 
and the next morning, accompanied by several of 
her slaves, she went to the Mavrocorthato villa 
and was ceremoniously ushered into Chrysanthy's 
studio on the lawn. 

"Welcome, Hanoum Rhasneh 1" Chrysanthy 
said. "It is some weeks since I have seen you, 
though I have often thought of you. Have you 
come to announce your betrothal to me?" The 
Greek girl knew that Rhasneh, at her age, could 
not long remain unmarried. 

"No, Chrysanthy, I have come to ask you to 
help me." 

"To help you? In what way?" Chrysanthy 
asked, surprised. 

"It is true I have my betrothal to announce," 
Rhasneh went on bitterly. "I am to be married, 
whether I wish it or not, to Haleb Bey, son of 
Osman Pasha." 

"Oh! are you to marry him?" There was dis- 
may in Chrysanthy's voice. She knew of Haleb 
Bey as one of the Europeanized Turks who had ex- 
changed the faith of their fathers for the vices of 
the Christians, and knew, also, that the society of 
Therapia, though far from prudish, did not admit 
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him to its circle, in spite of his father's high posi- 
tion with the Sultan. 

"And I am determined not only to avoid this 
marriage, but to leave the harem," Rhasneh went 
on fiercely. 

Chrysanthy's big gray eyes looked at her friend 
with sympathy and wonder. "But how are you 
going to do it?" she asked. "I do not see a way." 

"Ah ! you do not know what I have to tell you," 
Rhasneh cried eagerly. "There is a way, a way 
full of danger, yet a beautiful way, if you will help 
me." 

"And I will help you I Tell me everything." 

To no one better than Chrysanthy could Rhasneh 
have appealed. The Greek girl was a dreamer, a 
reformer — synonymous terms in Turkey. She held 
views on women's rights and equality in a land 
where the subject belonged to the far-off inter- 
stellar spaces. And she had youth's disbelief in 
what her world had found wise and proper. 

Rhasneh began solemnly, "I have had a 
dream " 

"Oh 1" Chrysanthy exclaimed faintly. This was 
a fall from her expectations; she did not believe in 
dreams, advanced as she was. 

"Yes, I dreamed I was falling over a precipice," 
Rhasneh continued, big-eyed and unheeding. "Be- 
neath was chaos, and I was going down — down — 
down I" She seized Chrysanthy's hands, trembling 







"Is ihai not your stranger:" she cricJ i'''^^ JS 
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at the remembrance, and in spite of her reason, 
Chrysanthy trembled in sympathy. 

As the violet eyes told, and the gray eyes listened 
to the marvels of Rhasneh's tale, the world was 
romance for those two. 

"And the precipice I dreamed of was the preci- 
pice of my life," Rhasneh interpreted, exalted, "and 
you must help me to find the tall, yellow-haired 
Englishman, who " 

"Wait I" Chrysanthy sprang to her feet, in- 
spired in her turn, and rushed from the room. She 
came running back with a photograph. "Is this 
not your stranger?" she cried, all her ideas of logic 
and reason scattered. 

Rhasneh snatched the photograph of her hero 
from her friend's hand. "And do you know him 
so well ?" she asked. 

"Mamma does. He is the son of a lady she used 
to know." 

"He is English ?" breathlessly. 

"Yes; that is to say, he is an American — ^the First 
Secretary at the Embassy. His name is Stephen 
Weir. Of course he nearly jumped from his car- 
riage to help you — all Americans are chivalrous. 
It is said they will help anyone in distress, especially 
a woman." 

Rhasneh's face clouded at this praise of Ameri- 
cans. "Perhaps he seemed eager to help me only 
because I was a woman, and he an American," she 
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said, with the proclivity for self-torture of one in 
love. For the first time in her life she was distrust- 
ful of her own charms. 

"Not with you," Chrysanthy exclaimed sincerely. 

"But you said Americans would help any woman 
in distress." 

"Yes," Chrysanthy assented weakly. 

"Oh, I am so unhappyl" Rhasneh wailed. "Per- 
haps he does not love me at all." 

"Let us find out. He will be here at our garden 
party to-morrow night, and " 

"Here — to-morrow 1 Then " 

And the two young conspirators put their heads 
together and planned out a course of action that 
sent Rhasneh home as radiant as the sun-kissed 
waters of the Bosporus outside her window. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE PICTURE IN THE FRAME 



There is such a thing as love at first sight, even 
in these days; and in Turkey, love, if it comes at 
all, must come at first sight. What other sort would 
one wish in a land of latticed windows and veiled 
ladies, where a man may not even touch the hand 
of a woman unless he is married to her? In the 
West, the free mingling of men and maids develops 
the ability to withstand the glance from the eye. 
In the East, when eyes do meet eyes, they pierce 
quickly to the heart. 

Weir wasted a box of good American cigars the 
evening of the day after he saw Rhasneh. He 
would light one, stride tempestuously about his sit- 
ting-room, find that his cigar had gone out, and 
throw it away. 

" *I want you to help me !' " he kept repeating to 
himself. "Help you I Fd kidnap the Sultan, if 
that would do any good. She can't be the wife of 

one of these — these " He hesitated for the 

proper opprobrious term for a nation that would 
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keep a pearl like this girl with the violet eyes hid- 
den from him. "She is only a young girl ; but then 
they marry here at an ungodly age I" He did not 
stop to reflect that her age seemed an improper one 
only for matrimony with another. 

How often had Weir ridiculed the idea that any 
one woman could be the only woman in the world 
to a man, if circumstances prevented his getting 
her. Now he did not even debate the proposition. 
"But how can I find her?" his thoughts ran on. 
"Why don't they run society on some decent prin- 
ciples here ?" He had come to Turkey especially 
to see its peculiar mode of life. "Then I could go 
to Madame Mavrocorthato's festa to-night and be 
reasonably sure of meeting her." 

The violet eyes and the lovely oval face of the 
girl, half hidden by the yashmak, rose before his 
mind's eye, and another cigar ended its career. 

"To help you," he repeated aloud, and groaned. 
How could he help her? Ridiculous as it was, he 
had sent word to Captain Bascombe, of his yacht 
the Bluebird, to keep up steam on her, and to have 
everything ready to slip anchor and dash out into 
the Mediterranean at a moment's notice. But what 
was the use of a steam yacht capable of twenty-six 
knots an hour without the prize to race for? 

Of a sudden Weir sprang to his feet. It had 
flashed across his mind that Turkish women some- 
times went to the entertainments of foreigners, par- 
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ticularly of Greeks, although their participation in 
them consisted in staying apart and enjoying only 
the echo of the festivities. It was just possible that 
the girl he sought would be at Madame Mavrocor- 
thato's garden party. At any rate, it was a possible 
chance, and he could see no other. 

It was a glorious moonlight night, and on the 
banks and on the waters of the Bosporus thousands 
of all nationalities were disporting themselves. This 
full moon was perhaps the last of the season when 
It would be warm enough for this outdoor diver- 
sion, and few were losing the opportunity. The 
boatmen were singing In the ka'icks, and bands of 
veiled Turkish women, with the curious license that 
is permitted them, were calling invitingly and pro- 
vocatively to such passersby as they fancied — a li- 
cense that. If presumed upon by those they ad- 
dressed, would have meant little less than death for 
the men. 

Weir was of a stature to invite admiration, and 
in the many times he was spoken to he listened for 
the voice that he felt he should recognize, although 
he had never heard it. But he reached the villa 
of the Mavrocorthatos unconvinced by any voice 
that had reached his ears. 

It was a splendid festa that Weir found at the 
Greek villa, the last of the season at Therapia. The 
moon and Chinese lanterns produced that effect of 
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beauty transcending reality which has much to do 
with the popularity of nocturnal festivities the 
world over. And a brilliant polyglot Society dis- 
ported itself amcHig the shrubbery of the lawn, a 
shrubbery which contained Its patches of shadow, 
as necessary to complete enjoyment as the general 
brilliance. 

Madame Mavrocorthato, one of the most charm- 
ing hostesses in Therapia, perceived the American 
as soon as he entered, and greeted him with more 
than ordinary warmth of courtesy. The two had 
become very good friends in the short time that he 
had been in I'urkey. Like many others of those 
that dream of better things in Europe and the East, 
Madame Mavrocorthato looked on America as the 
country where ideality has become reality, and Weir 
was not a man to lower her ideals of Americans. 
With odd confidence she told him many things that 
she would never have thought of confiding to any- 
one else: how she had been married at sixteen to 
a man she neither loved nor disliked; how later 
she had seen a man she might have loved, though 
neither he nor her husband ever had the faintest 
suspicion of it; how she dreamed of the freedom 
of America; and yet how she had done, and pro- 
posed doing, for her own daughters, exactly as her 
mother had done for her. 

"Why don't you let them do a little choosing 
for themselves ?" Weir had asked. 
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"Oh, they might marry out of their class; they 
might marry a man who would not be able to pro- 
vide for them as they have been accustomed to; 
they might " 

"They might start their married life with a chap 
they loved, instead of a chap they didn't know." 

"Oh, but love is such a terribly unsubstantial 
foundation," the good woman had admitted, with 
a sigh, finding that American freedom would be an 
inconvenient thing when brought to close quar- 
ters. 

To-night she greeted him very graciously, for, 
besides her personal liking for him, had she not a 
marriageable daughter in whose behalf, as a good 
Greek mother, she was keeping a sharp lookout for 
eligible young men? — and was not Weir, with his 
air of a man with a family behind him, his yacht, 
and the money that all Americans possess, eminently 
eligible ? 

"Even you Americans feel as we do," she went 
on. "How would it be there if a girl — say, your 
sister — should marrv a teacher? Would she not, 
even there, find herself very unhappy after the 
first glamour had worn off?" 

"Well, as a matter of fact, my sister did marry 
a teacher, a professor in Columbia, and her chief 
grief is that I'm not such a worthy young man as 
her Rufus." 

"Oh, then you wouldn't understand," Madame 
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Mavrocorthato said, with a sigh. "I was in 
hope " 

What her hopes were Weir did not learn; for 
their patch of shadow was invaded by Chrysanthy, 
who had been eagerly watching for him all the 
evening, and now came up and said to her mother 
reproachfully: 

"Mamaka mou, are you going to sit out with 
the best dancer in Therapia ?" Turning to him, 
she continued, "Monsieur Weir, are all Americans 
ss good dancers as you ?" 

"Mademoiselle, you are very beautiful to-night," 
he replied, parrying with one of the brutally frank 
compliments that the customs of the country sanc- 
tioned. 

Chrysanthy smiled. "I know it," she said sim- 
ply. "Everyone tells me so, and maman here oft- 
ener than anyone else." 

Here the discreet mother withdrew and left the 
young people to themselves. 

Chrysanthy asked, "Why did you not come ear- 
lier in the evening?" 

"Mademoiselle, I was absorbed with a very im- 
portant matter," he answered. 

"And did your absorption help you any toward 
finding out her name?" Chrysanthy asked mock- 
ingly. 

"What?" he cried, bewildered. 

"If you had come to me sooner it would have 
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been better for you. You never could find out any- 
thing about her by yourself." 

Weir stared at the girl. It could not be that 
this young girl, whom he knew only slightly, should 
know of his adventure of two days before? Yet 
what did her words signify except that she did? 

As if in answer to his thoughts, Chrysanthy guid- 
ed him toward one side of the lawn, and when they 
were clear of the crowd she disengaged herself from 
his arm and began to walk toward a comer of the 
garden. "My studio is over there," she said. "I 
have a painting — a portrait that I should like you 
to see." She glanced around her. There was no 
one near them. 

At the door she fumbled for some time with the 
lock, trying to open it with a key that she brought 
from under her sash. 

**^Let me help you," Weir offered. 

"No," she answered firmly. "This is a peculiar 
lock — it has to be coaxed." She rattled the key 
about in what to the American seemed an aimless 
way. At length she turned the key, and the lock 
opened with no further trouble. 

Inside there hung a small Chinese lantern so that 
its dim light fell directly on a tall picture frame 
in one comer of the room. Inside the frame there 
was the image of Rhasneh, as he had seen her, in 
her black feredjd, veiled with the gauzy white yash^ 
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tnak that only dinuned the outline of a face that 
needed no softening to its beauty. 

"My God !" Weir cried. 

"Did I guess right?" Chrysanthy asked. 

Weir stood transfixed. "Yes, it is she," he mur- 
mured. "And it's wonderful 1" He turned im- 
petuously to Chrysanthy. "She isn't married, is 
she?" he cried. 

"And if she were?" Chrysanthy asked. 

Weir drew a long breath. "I don't know," he 
answered. "Miss Chrysanthy, for pity's sake teQ 
me quick I" 

"You seem to know the original of my picture," 
Chrysanthy said gravely. 

"Know her?" fie repeated slowly. "No, in the 
ordinary sense of the-words I do not. I have seen 
her only once. And yet But you know her?" 

"Don't I paint well ?" Chrysanthy asked. 

"Paint! I had forgotten it was paint" He 
took a step nearer the portrait. 

Chrysanthy laid her hand on his ann. "This is 
the best distance to see it from. I am an impres- 
sionist, you know." 

"An impressionist — you're a wonder I Sell me 
the picture, Miss Chrysanthy!" 

Chrysanthy smiled. "What would you give for 
her?" 

"For her? I don't know what I wouldn't give 
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for her. For the picture I'll give you whatever 
you like. Tell me I may have it I" he pleaded. 

Chrysanthy shook her head. "We must go now," 
she said hurriedly. "You know it is against the 
customs of my country that we two should be here 
alone." 



CHAPTER VII 



DIRECTIONS FOR A TURKISH CORRESPONDENCE 



Reluctant, and quite moved out of his usual 
cool self, Weir had almost to be dragged from the 
studio and its picture. *'But, mademoiselle, I do 
not know anything yet," he protested — "her name, 
where she lives, how I am to meet her I You surely 
did not bring me here only to tantalize me? You 
must know about our meeting— or rather the few 
seconds during which our carriages stood side by 
side." 

All the time that he was speaking Chrysanthy 
was hurrying him toward the more densely popu- 
lated part of the garden. 

"Monsieur Weir, do you not hear the music start- 
ing up ? No, of course, you don't know that there 
is any music in the world — only paintings. But I 
have had to listen to it; for my next dance is prom- 
ised to Monsieur DuFonds — and there he comes 
looking for me." 

She deserted the American for the Frenchman 
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with exasperating commonplaceness of manner, as 
if this was merely the ordinary changing of part- 
ners. As she went away she gave a friendly little 
nod over her shoulder to Weir. "I should be de- 
lighted to dance with you again after a while," she 
said, as if answering him. 

Weir wandered about the grounds in a kind of 
trance. He had to assure himself time after time 
that he had not fallen asleep in his room in the 
Hotel Petala, and was not dreaming that he had 
gone to the garden party of the Mavrocorthatos, 
instead of actually being there. Now he was surely 
on the direct road to meeting this Turkish girl who 
had become the paramount object in life to him. 
Chrysanthy might tease a little, and she herself 
would have to be wooed; but what lover would 
think of such a wooing except with eagerness ? He 
cast a mental glance at the ordinary wooings of 
ordinary girls whom one could meet any day, and 
pitied the lovers that were restricted to such love- 
making. For the first time in his life he was really 
and humbly grateful for his great wealth, which 
• would enable him to command all the material ele- 
ments of success in winning this girl. At times be- 
fore, although he was not of a nature that bored 
itself easily, he had longed for the struggles that 
men encounter who have their own way to make in 
the world. To-day he blessed the bank account, 
and the speedy yacht, and the ability to provide 
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for the happiness of his bride, when she should be 
his. 

Thus dreaming, and wandering aimlessly about 
till the time should arrive for another dance with 
Chrysanthy, he passed near Madame Mavrocor- 
thato, and she called to him. 

"Mr. Stephen Weir, are you having such a pleas- 
ant time as the smile on your face indicates?" 

"I don't believe I can look so happy as I feel," 
he answered, with a grin that he himself felt to be 
wide to vacuity, 

"Come and sit down here beside me. I am a 
little tired, and I know you well enough not to have 
to pretend. How do you like Chrysanthy?" 

"Miss Chrysanthy is simply great I" he answered 
with enthusiasm. 

The mother was not entirely pleased with the 
answer ; it was too frankly enthusiastic. She sighed, 
and then an impulse to confide in this big Ameri- 
can who looked at the world from his fresh, new- 
world point of view, took possession of her. 

"Chrysanthy looks very frail and girlish, does 
she not? But, Monsieur Weir, she has a will and 
a determination that are giving me a great deal of 
trouble. She has been out a whole season now, and 
is not even engaged. I did not have the slightest 
trouble In marring the two first girls. It is not 
that they have a very large dot; but they are all 
very pretty," she ended, with pardonable pride. 
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"Like mother, like daughter," Weir murmured. 

"But you can help me with Chrysanthy, if you 
wish. She would pay more attention to what you, 
as an enlightened American, should tell her than 
anything I could say. Will you do it?" 

"Of course, anything that I could do for her I 
should be only too glad to." 

"Chrysanthy holds new ideas," madame went on 
hurriedly, as she saw a group of people coming 
near her. "She believes in the emancipation of 
classes. She thinks that we are narrow and pro- 
vincial — and heaven knows that is true 1 But what 
can we do here ? We can't overturn things as you 
have done. If Chrysanthy follows out her ideas 
she will become the victim of them ; and I do not 
wish to see her unhappy. Do you know," she whis- 
pered with horror, "she wishes to marry out of 
her class I Can't you tell her that even though in 
America anybody marries anybody, here it would 
only lead to misery?" 

The other guests were too near for more, and 
Madame Mavrocorthato rose and joined their talk. 
Chrysanthy was in the group, and Weir eagerly 
turned to her. 

"Isn't it time for my dance yet?" he asked. 

"Do you wish to dance with me for my own 
sake?" she asked, with a touch of coquetry. 

The American laughed, having no response ready 
that would be both plausible and gallant 
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A servant who had been hovering around, ven- 
tured at last to speak to Chrysanthy. "Mile. Xeny 
will not go to sleep till she has spt^en to you," she 
said. "Miss Katy has tried everything." 

"Poor little Xenyl Will you excuse me for a ; 
few minutes, Mr. Weir, till I see what is the \ 
matter? I shall be back tn a minute." 

Chrysanthy ran away to her youngest sister, and 
Weir waited. The minutes passed, and then a half 
hour, and still Chrysanthy did not return. He be- 
gan to be restless, and walked all over the garden 
to see if she might not have come back and be in 
some other part of the grounds. At length, just 
as he was about to ask Madame Mavrocorthato 
what could have become of her daughter, the maid 
who had brought Xeny's message to Chrysanthy 
came to him and gave him a scrap of paper, which 
was folded small. 

"Mademoiselle Chrysanthy told me to give you 
this," she said. 

Weir walked to a solitary Chinese lantern and un- 
folded the paper. It read : 

"I cannot see you again to-night. Please do not 
ask anyone about me. To-morrow morning wait 
in your hotel until you see a little boat pass, with 
two little flags at the prow. It is her boat. Walk 
along the quay by it until it stops and a slave woman 
gets out. Go in front of her and drop your letUT. 
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She will pick it up and return it to you— only she 
will give you hers and keep yours." 



Disappointed as Weir was not to learn more this 
night, he smiled at the thought that no country 
ever devised a perfect system of guarding its wcwnen 
without also developing methods for outwitting the 
perfect system. He went away soon afterward and 
roamed about the town, wondering which of the 
white marble palaces contained his hanoum. Of 
sleep he had no desire this night. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE LITTLE BOAT WITH THE TWO FLAGS 

It was morning before Weir finished the letter 
he was to let fall in front of the slave. The full 
moon sank in the west and the dawn came up in 
the cast while he sat and thought for words to write 
to her. He had become metamorphosed enough by 
the life about him to be eager to marry a girl he 
had seen once, whose voice he had never heard, and 
whose name he did not know ; but when it came to 
writing to her, he became suddenly the restrained 
Anglo-Saxon again. 

"You asked for my help. If there is anything in 
my power I will do it. If beyond my power, I will 
try It. If I fail you in any way, may my punishment 
b« nothing less than never to see you again I" 

This was what he wrote at last, and it seemed to 
him pitifully inadequate. If he had not been so 
much in earnest, it would have been easy to ccmcoct 
8 love-letter of extravagant protestations. Yet now 
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he was more afraid of saying too much than of say- 
ing too little. Not for the world would he have af- 
frighted her. She had asked for his help ; she had 
not asked him to make love to her (humility devel- 
ops quickly in a true lover) . Of course he would 
make love to her, would make her love him; yet 
that should not be when he was lost in a mist of 
white paper, but when he could guide his course by 
the stars of her eyes. 

"What a saphead a man must be to propose by 
letter 1" he reflected, while he scribbled aimless 
"dears" and "dearests" on the paper, his own name 
and "Mrs." before it. "It's just inviting a girl 
to throw you down, if she doesn't particularly care; 
and if she does — ^well — ^thlnk what you missl" he 
apostrophized the moon, who well knew what you 
missed. 

Weir did not go to bed at all, and in the morn- 
ing hours, before there was any chance of the boat's 
coming, he took his place at one of the little tables 
on the water's edge, in front of the cafe. He ate 
his breakfast, with both eyes roaming over the Bos- 
porus, and then lounged in his seat, apparently un- 
able to tear himself away from the view. Not un- 
til eleven o'clock, however, did he sec the little 
kaick. He rose and walked along the road, keep- 
ing nearly abreast of the boat. After a while it 
stopped at one of the places where the steps, cut in 
the rock, descend to the water's edge. Weir was 
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there nearly at the same time, and strode ahead of 
the slave woman. He dropped his letter; she 
stooped for it, and dropped one herself. She picked 
them both up, and hurrying after Weir, handed one 
to him. 

He thanked her, walked to the next landing 
place, signaled an empty kaick, and jumped in. He 
would not wait longer before reading the letter. 

He tore open the unaddressed envelope and 
stared at the letter stupidly. It was the one he had 
written himself. Ordering the kaick back to land, he 
threw what was more than a week's wages to the 
man, and hurried along the quay, looking for the 
slave woman who had given him the letter, or for 
the boat with the awning and the flags. Alas I of 
slave women there were plenty, and all like the one 
he sought; but the little kaick was gone. 

After fruitless search he remembered Chrysan- 
thy Mavrocortbato, and, in spite of the morning 
hour, hurried to her villa. 

"Is madame in ?" he asked the footman who an- 
swered the door. 

"No, monsieur.'* 

"I wish to speak to Mademoiselle Chrysanthy." 

The man eyed him curiously. 

"Why don't you go?" Weir asked. 

"Madame is not at home," the man repeated. 

"When will she be back?" the American asked, 
impatient at the formalities of the country. 
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"I do not know, monsieur." 

"Is Monsieur Mavrocorthato at home?" 

"No one is at home," the footman answered, 
courteously, yet with a certain definite finality. 

"When will anyone be at home?" Weir per- 
sisted desperately. 

"I do not know. They have all gone to Pera." 

"Damnation 1" Weir muttered as he turned 
away. He went himself to Pera, to the legation, 
and tried to work. He went to Janni's and tried to 
eat; then walked the streets, aimless as the dogs, 
and unhappier than they. 

In the evening he returned to Therapia and pre- 
sented himself again at the Mavrocorthato villa. 
No one was in. He left his card for Madame Mav- 
rocorthato, and wrote on it, "I should like to see 
you as soon as possible." 

Monsieur Mavrocorthato found the card when 
he returned, and took it to his wife. "Do you sup- 
pose, Athena, that he could have anything to tell 
us? The servant says he has been here twice to- 
day, and seemed very anxious to see you." 

Madame Mavrocorthato to-night was not the 
blooming young matron of the festa. Her face 
was pale and worn, and her eyes red from much 
weeping. "I don't know — ^perhaps," she replied. 
"He was with her a good deal last night. She may 
have said something that is a clue." 

A messenger was sent to the Hotel Petala imme- 
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dtately, in spite of the lateness of the hour, and 
twenty minutes afterward Weir was ushered into 
the drawing-room, where Madame Mavrocorthato 
was awaiting him. 

Even in the midst of his own preoccupation Weir 
noticed madame's woebegone looks and her travel- 
ing attire. 

She gave him her hand. "You have been here 
twice to-day!" There was feverish eagerness in 
her tone. "Did you have anything to tell us?" 

"To tell you? No, madame; it was an affair of 
my own that brought me here." 

The light of a hope that had been in Madame 
Mavrocorthato's eyes went out. She sank into a 
chair and bowed her head in her hands, unable 
any longer to control her grief. 

"But my dear madame, what is the matter?" 
Weir asked, distressed at her evident misery. 

"You know nothing? You have Heard nothing?" 
she wailed piteously. 

"Nothing whatever. Tell me what it is. I am 
entirely in the dark." 

For a little time she could not speak. The tears 
trickled through her fingers, and suppressed sobs 
shook her slender frame. Weir, quite stirred out 
of his own troubles, tried to imagine what misfor- 
tune could have happened to this prosperous family 
since the festival of the evening before. 

"You don't know anything of my Chrysanthy?" 
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Madame Mavrocorthato said prcsendy, controlling 
herself. 

"Miss Chrysanthyl" Weir cried, feeling a fresh 
calamity impending. 

"She has gone — ^left us I" madame said, now in 
tearless misery. "Seel Here is what she wrote 
me !" She took from her bosom a much crumpled 
letter and gave it to Weir. It was in French, and 
read: 

My Mother Well Beloved: I am obliged 
to leave you. The man who is dear to me is ill 
and has need of me. Therefore, I go to him, and, 
in taking his name, give him the greatest mark of 
my affection; for I know that the moment 1 become 
his wife I cease to exist for you. I cannot be the 
wife of a commoner, and the daughter of a lady, 
in our country. 

But I love youl I love you, oh, my mother 1 
And if the other love seems stronger, it is because 
he has greater need of me than you. 
Your 

Chrysanthy. 

"She must have gone last night, when I thought 
she was with Xeny," Madame Mavrocorthato con- 
tinued drearily, when she saw that Weir had fin- 
ished the letter. "A few months ago she fell in 
love with the children's tutor, and refused to listen 
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to reason. She insisted that she would marry him 
or no one. I wanted you last night to tell her that 
misalliances were no happier in America than here. 
But now she has ruined all. She has gone witK 
that wretched man and become his wife, and there 
is no more hope of the brilliant marriage she might 
have made." 

Disappointing as Chrysanthy's actiCHi was for 
Weir himself, he tried to take a cheerful view of 
it for madame's sake. "It's too bad, of course, 
but I don't see that you need despair. I suppose 
her husband is a decent sort of chap, or Miss Chrys- 
anthy wouldn't have married him. Why shouFdn't 
he work his way up and become somebody? Any- 
way, she might be happier poor, with the man she 
loved, than rich without." 

"Mon cker enfant, you speak as if you knew 
nothing of the real world I" madame answered with 
some exasperation. "Chrysanthy has read a lot 
of silly books written chiefly by English and Ameri- 
cans. She met another dreamer, who was hand- 
some, and quoted poetry, and she thought she had 
cane upon her brother or sister soul — I do not 
know the gender of souls. Stasopoulo was able to 
dress like a gentleman, and spoke like one. Now 
•he will see him in old clothes; she will have to 
mend his clothes; she will have no pretty dresses 
herself. When we mafry the men our mothers 
choose for us, whether we learn to love them or 
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not, they are rich, they are educated, and they are 
gentlemen. There is none of the daily sorrow that 
comes to a woman who marries out of her class. 
Chrysanthy always saw Stasbpoulo in her own 
home, surrounded by the luxury she had been ac- 
customed to, and she saw him only a little daily. 
Now one by one all her ideals will be killed. When 
we marry, and find out later that there is scnne- 
thing called love, we feel that we have been cheat- 
ed, that something dies within us hprel" She 
clasped her hand to her heart dramatically. *'But 
the father of our children is a gentleman, and all 
our friends are gentlefolk ; and that is a great deal 
to a woman." 

"But you admit that Mr. Stasopoulo is a gentle- 
manly chap," Weir persisted cheerfully. 

Madame Mavrocorthato shook her head. "A 
gentleman is made through his blood, not at col- 
lege. Chrysanthy will find that out little by little, 
and after a time nothing will be left in her heart 
but the ashes of what she once thought was a great 
love. Ah, Mr. Weir, it is the little things that 
count in a wcnnan's life more than the big onesl 
For the big ones you meet only once or twice in a 
lifetime, but the little ones in every step you take." 

Weir saw the uselessness of trying to make her 
take any other view of the matter than her own. 
He sympathized with her sorrow, and yet felt more 
strongly Chrysanthy's side than he did the mother's. 
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"Have you any idea at all where they are now, 
or where they would have been likely to go?" he 
asked. 

"We have done alt that we could to find her, 
without success. Her father disinherited her to- 
day, and she is a pauper. Still, he would like to 
get hold of her and put her in some convent. Won't 
you help us to find her?" 

"Help you to find herl" Weir flared up. "I 
certainly shall, for my sake as well as for yours t 
But if I do find her, there will be no convent busi- 
ness — or you'll never learn where she is from me. 
Bless her little heart! If I were that chap, I'd have 
run away with her, too. He's all right, and when 
I find them I will see that he gets a chance to make 
as good a position for her in America as ever she 
had here." 

Weir spoke with some heat, but if he expected 
to meet resentment for his opposition he was pleas- 
antly disappointed. TTie Greek lady threw her arms 
around his neck and kissed him twice on the cheeks, 
crying : 

"Will you really be so good to my little girl? 
Oh I Mr. Weir, ever since I knew you I have want- 
ed you to marry her. You were fitted to be a mate 
to my golden Chrysanthy." 

"And my grandfather a good old Vermont farm- 
er, 'out of your class,' " he chaSed, recovering from 
the unexpected embrace. 
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"Oh, in America it does not matter. They are 

all " She broke ofF, then wailed again : "But 

my poor little Chrysanthyl Now — now " 

"Listen !" Weir said, taking her hands and com- 
pelling her attention. "It will alt come out well. 
Just leave it to me. I feel sure that she knows I 
am her friend, and will let me know presently where 
she is. She knows I won't put her in a convent." 

He left the somewhat comforted mother, prom- 
ising to come again in the morning, and, himself 
in a more cheerful frame of mind, went to the bed 
that he felt the need of greatly. For his own affairs 
there was always the portrait in the studio, by 
means of which he could find out who the Turkish 
girl was. One can be more cheerful over another's 
trouble, if one's own are not hopeless. 



CHAPTER IX 



Weir's first thought in the morning was of the 
portrait in Chrysanthy's atudio. He could assured- 
ly learn through it who the original was. More- 
over, he ruminated, it was quite possible that Chrys- 
anthy would communicate with the Turkish girl, 
if the two were as intimate as he judged they 
were ; and thus eventually she might be restored to 
the loving arms of her parents — or rather of her 
mother. Blessed portrait, clue to the happiness of 
all the world I 

As early as trusted friend might call on bereaved 
parent, he went to the Mavrocorthato villa. Mon- 
sieur had gone to town, he was told ; but madame 
was in the garden. No, he would not wait to be 
announced; he would go out himself and find her. 

Madame Mavrocorthato turned a very wan face 
to his eager, hopeful one. "No, nothing has been 
learned," she told him in answer to his inquiries. 
"Oh, perhaps I shall never see her again I And she 
was so different from the other girls, &hc with her 
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mind and Imagination 1 She might have given so 
much happiness, and felt so much. If her lot had 
been fortunate 1 And now all, all Is spoiled I*' 

"She was very fond of art, wasn*t she?" Weir 
felt that the subject was Introduced abruptly, but 
he could not refrain from making advances toward 
the portrait. 

"She could draw a little," the mother answered, 
"but It was her Intelligence, her sympathy, her In- 
sight, that made her so lovable." 

"I understood that she had a great talent for 
art," Weir persisted. "This studio " 

"She used It more as a library," Madame Mavro- 
corthato Interrupted. "She liked to come here and 
spend whole afternoons with her books — those 
wretched books that gave her such a false perspec- 
tive of life— of our life." 

Weir was not to be led from art to literature. 
"But I heard that she painted portraits marvel- 
ously." 

"Portraits? Oh,nol" 

"But, madame, two evenings ago she herself told 
me of having one here In her studio." 

He did not like to tell of having seen It, know- 
Ing the strictness of ideas on propriety In Turkey. 

Madame Mavrocorthato shook her head listless- 
ly. She felt too miserable to discuss a matter of 
little Importance. 

A maid had come up as they were talking, and 
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waited timidly until there should be a pause. Mad- 
ame Mavrocorthato turned to her. 

"What is it, Melpo?" 

"A man is here from the picture dealer's for the 
frame." 

"The frame ?" madame repeated, wrinkling her 
forehead. 

"Yes; he was here yesterday morning when you 
were in Pera, and I told him to come again to-day. 
He said Mademoiselle Chrysanthy hired it for only 
a day; but I would not let him take it when you 
were away." 

"My poor Chrysanthy ! Yes, I remember now." 

She walked to the studio and opened its door — 
the door from which Weir's eager eyes had hardly 
been able to keep away ever since he had cwne to 
this end of the garden. He pressed forward un- 
bidden, and entered after her. Now he should have 
to invent no pretext to ask about the original of 
the portrait. Probably he could find out from mad- 
ame where she lived. Perhaps he could get word 
to her some way this very day. 

He looked toward the comer where he had seen 
the picture. There still hung the Chinese lantern; 
the heavy plush frame leaned against the wall, as 
he remembered it; but there was no picture in it. 
He went toward it, stupefied, as if he could not be- 
lieve what he saw ; as if some optical illusicm were 
biding from his eyes the lineaments he most de- 
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sired to sec in the world. But there was no mis- 
take. The frame stood up in the comer of the 
room, so tall and wide a man might almost have 
stepped through it without bending his head. 

Madame Mavrocorthato came toward the frame, 
too. "I cannot imagine why Chrysanthy hired that. 
It was brought here only two days ago — ^the night 
that Chrysanthy disappeared T* she said, and melted 
into her handkerchief. 

But Weir*s stricken face matched her own, as 
he understood — as his last hope crumbled before 
his eyes. He knew now, if the mother did not, why 
this big frame had been put across the comer of 
the studio, and shown to him, all unsuspecting, with 
Its lovely portrait. It would have been a very pret- 
ty by-play in the game of love, were the conse- 
quences not so fraught with tragedy. 

Madame turned to speak to the picture dealer, 
and Weir thumped his hand with his clenched fist. 

"Oh, you doltl you ass!" he growled to him- 
self. "Stood there, and never guessed — ^while 
Chrysanthy was talking of 'impressionist style,' and 
'keeping at a proper distance.' And she there be- 
fore your eyes 1" 

He turned to madame, who had begun, even in 
her preoccupation, to notice his mumbling to him- 
self, and asked, with an irrelevance that struck her 
as almost heartless, if any Turkish girls had been 
to her entertainment of the other night 
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"None," she answered. 

"Do any ever come to your house?" 

"Oh, yes, a good many. All of my daughters 
have Turkish friends who come to the house." 

She was surprised at his questioning; surprised 
still more when, with a mumbled excuse, he wait 
away, although he had been there for wily a few 
minutes, and they had talked hardly at all of the lost 
daughter about whom he had called. 

Like most young people, Weir was unconscious 
how selfish he was. What concerned him could 
not but be so important that all else must give way 
to it. From the Mavrocorthatos villa he went 
straight to Mrs. Blake. 

"Annie," be said, as soon as she appeared, "do 
you know, or is there any way of discovering, the 
name of that Turkish girl whom we saw in the car- 
riage last Friday?" 

"No, Steve, I don't. And I should advise you 
not to try to learn it, either," she replied, surmising 
something of his state of mind. 

"Thank you. I know that's first-rate advice." 

"Which you haven't the faintest intention of 
followmg," she went on, with some exasperation. 

Weir shook hts head deprecatingly. 

"Steve, do be sensible I" 

"The last thing I want is to be sensible," he said, 
with a forlorn grin. 
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"You can't really care so much, after }\M one 

glance." 

"I've had two glances," he said, as if that dis- 
posed of her side of the argument absolutely. 

Annie sighed, yet would not desist "She's some- 
body of importance, or she wouldn't have been in 
one of the Sultan's carriages." 

"And I'm somebody of importance, since she 
looked at me." 

Annie would not be routed by repartee. "I dare 
say you've got most of the things you wanted in 
life, so far, but I have lived here a good deal longer 
than you have, and can tell you there is about as 
much chance of your even getting to speak to her, 
as there is of Sam Blake's being elected Pope of 
the Eastern Church." 

Weir stared straight in front of him, silenced, yet 
not deterred. 

"Aren't you convinced?" Annie asked, after a 
short pause, during which her exasperation over bis 
pigheadedness grew within her. 

"Convinced of the wisdom of your words, yes; 
of the wisdom of following them, no." 

"But, Steve, you will be at the bottom of the 
Bosporus before this thing is ended I" she pleaded. 

Weir showed his strong white teeth. "I don't 
feel in the least like going to the bottom of the 
Bosporus; in fact, I never felt less like it in my life. 
If things come to a pinch — if we need a preacher 
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and aid and abetting very badly, can we come to 
you ?" he branched off, with disheartening hopeful- 
ness. 

"Steve, you are incorrigible I You would risk 
the existence of the only Protestant church in Con- 
stantinople for the sake of a girl 1" 

"Oh, if you'd rather not '* 

"You goose! Of course we'll help you. That's 
the trouble," she ended pathetically. 



CHAPTER X 
tsatsar-ab-harlem's bad quarter of an hour 

When Tsatsar-ab-harlem came back to Rhasneh, 
after her trip in the little kaick, the young woman 
did not consider that she need affect any indiffer- 
ence toward the letter. She snatched it from Tsat- 
sar-ab-harlem as if it were the last loaf of bread 
in a famine-stricken land. But after she had opened 
It, and had outlived her first blank feeling of stupe- 
faction at seeing her own handwriting, she sprang 
at the* poor, uncomprehending slave with tigerish 
fury. Rhasneh did not know how the calamity of 
non-exchange had befallen — she did not stop to 
learn— she had been balked of her heart's desire, 
and for far less than this she had beaten a slave till 
the blood came, within a year. 

But to-day, her hand uplifted, her rage seething 
at its hottest, there came to the frantic girl a sudden 
disconcerting thought : what would Weir think of 
her if he could see her? Her hand dropped. She 
must no longer be a barbarian — for his sake. She 
must do nothing he would not approve and admire. 

73 
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She must live up to his standards, the standards 
of her vanished romances ; and in them the heroines 
never beat other women, when angered, until they 
could beat no more ; no, they merely bit their lips, or 
clenched their hands, or flashed their eyes. For 
just an instant flashing the eye seemed a weak, futile 
way of relieving the feelings ; then love triumphed, 
and, to the utter amazement of Tsatsar-ab-harlem, 
Rhasneh turned away without striking her, and 
went into her bedroom. 

From there presently the clapping of Rhasneh's 
hands summoned Tsatsar-ab-harlem, and the slave 
crept in, as the hound creeps to his master's feet 
for his beating. She wished her mistress had struck 
her before, rather than wait to invent a more ter- 
rible punishment. 

"Go at once to Mademoiselle Chrysanthy Mav- 
rocorthato, and ask if she can come to me to-day. 
Tell her it is very urgent." 

The slave, trembling with relief so intense that 
it was ecstasy, scuttled away at top speed to do her 
kind, her angelic mistress's behest. In a marvel- 
ously short time she was back, panting, with the 
news of Chrysanthy's disappearance. 

This second disappointment affected Rhasneh so 
deeply that she sank to the fioor and began to moan 
and sob, at first under her breath, then more and 
more vehemently and passionately, until she made 
herself lick and had to be carried to bed. Rhasneh 
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was not used to disappointments, and took this one 
hard. And the case was rather bad for her. There 
was no local mail into which she could slip a letter, 
as any American lovelorn maiden might; and if a 
Turkish slave woman tried to carry a letter to a 
foreign man at a hotel it could hardly escape arous- 
ing the quick and terrible Turkish jealousy. No, 
there was nothing for it but to bow to Kismet, to 
marry whcwn she was ordered, and to drag out the 
few remaining years of her life in dull misery, to 
hope for no more happiness this side of the grave, 
or beyond. 

These were the thoughts that poor Rhasneh had 
as bedfellows that night. 



CHAPTER XI 

HOUSEIN^S FINGER IN THE PIE 

HousEiN, the able boatman of Rhasneh's little 
katck, possessed a head above his massive shoulders 
not useful solely for carrying a fez. He had sung 
the praises of Halcb Bey, the beautifully-shaped 
one, into his mistress's ears as often as opportunity 
offered, until peremptorily ordered by her to men- 
tion him no more. This prohibition had come upon 
her return* from the Ylldiz Kiosk, after she had 
seen Weir in the carnage. Housein, behind her 
back, glowered at the command. It was a bad sign 
when a young Turkish girl sent a slave fdlowing 
a boat containing a tall, fair>haired giaour, and then 
forbade mention of a good Mussulman like Haleb 
Bey, who had for weeks kept her kaick filled with 
flowers. If next she were to forbid the reception 
of any more flowers, considerable profit from Haleb 
Bey to him, Housein, would cease. 

Then, three days later, Tsatsar-ab-harlem had 
made him row aimlessly along the coast; and he had 
seen her get out and pick up a letter which the same 
76 
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young giaour — the same one, mind you I — dropped 
so innocently on the quay. (Weir would have done 
better had he been less impatient to get Rhasneh's 
letter.) Housetn was no fool — of that he fre- 
quently assured himself in his private communings 
— and he could make his guesses as well as another. 
He wagged his head sapiently. Rowing a boat was 
not the only thing he could do; and as he was leis- 
urely taking Tsatsar-ab-harlem back to her anxious 
mistress, after the episode on the quay, he was 
busily putting two and two together, and four and 
four, until there was quite a sum compounded 
within his head. 

Tliat night, when Rhasneh lay ill in bed from 
the disappointment of not receiving Weir's letter, 
and of hearing that Chrysanthy was gone, and while 
the American was miserably trying to find the ab- 
sent Greek girl, Housein was on his way to the 
bachelor abode of Haleb Bey. 

The handsome Turk sat up with a start when 
Housein was ushered into his presence. "Have you 
any message from your mistress for me?" he asked 
eagerly. 

"No, efendim, I am no bearer of good news. I 
come to you because your honor is as dear to me as 
my own — your happiness as mine," the boatman 
replied, seeking to attune Haleb Bey's mind to re- 
warding ill news as lavishly as good. 

Haleb Bey laughed the unpleasant laugh of the 
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man who knows that no good exists, and cannot be 
disappointed. "Some other man?" he asked. 

"A giaour — tall and fair-haired and strong — 
such a one as all women turn to look after. I came 
Immediately to tell you, before harm could be 
done." 

"And his name?" 

"I do not know, but I can find out. Twice have 
I been sent to follow him, with Tsatsar-ab-harlem, 
my mistress's soud-annessee. Once she followed him 
on land, and I do not know what happened. The 
other time he dropped a letter on the quay, and she 
picked it up and hastened to restore it to him." 

"I seel" Haleb Bey ejaculated. His hand hold- 
ing his cigarette trembled, and his swarthy skin 
had grown paler. He picked up a purse lying 
near him on a table and tossed it to Houseln. 

The boatman caught it skilfully, instinctively 
weighed it, and then laid it down again. 

"What I Isn't it enough?" Haleb Bey asked, 
scowling. 

"It is lavish recompense," Housein answered, 
"and yet I have dared to hope much more. There 
is a slave girl of yours whom I have greatly desired 
for half a year. If I might do service enough to 
receive her for my wife, then would my happiness 
be complete." 

"Serve me faithfully until the day that Hanum 
Rhaaneh becomes my wife, and you shall have her." 
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After a slight pause he added: "Find out who 
this young Frank is, and where he stays. Perhaps, 

scnne night " 

Haleb Bey did not end his sentence. Housein 
did not require him to be more explicit. He sa- 
luted and left the room, glowing with the thought 
of the possession of her he desired. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE MARRIAGE POSTPONED 

Rhasneh remained in bed, ill, for three days, 
during which time her father often came to see 
her, with the tenderly solicitous manner that had 
always been his toward his daughter, but without 
any further reference to her coming marriage. On 
the night of the third day he sat in his chamber the 
whole night through, smoking his narghile, and 
stroking his long beard as he pondered. He really 
had his daughter's happiness very much at heart; 
yet the question was not so simple as it might ap- 
pear. When he had told Rhasneh that he wa^ anx- 
ious to have her marry as soon as possible he did 
not tell her of the fear that had been haunting him 
for some time. 

The report of the great beauty of Hanoum Rhas- 
neh — Gusel Hanoum, as she was known because 
of it — had gCHie abroad and spread like a creeping 
vine. The Patissah himself had heard of it; and 
it had been told to Takshan Pasha lately that, de- 
Siring to see her, the Sultan had burst into the apart- 
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ments of Balarah Sultana, when Rhasneh was there 
with her face uncovered, and had praised her beauty 
greatly. Many a Turk would have felt only pride 
at the great Patissah's noticing his daughter, but 
Takshan Pasha knew, better than most, the de- 
praved nature of the Sultan and the condition of 
his harem, which reflected the morals of its mas- 
ter; and he shuddered at the thought that his only 
child might be demanded any day to afford mo- 
mentary gratification to the Sultan. He wished 
her safely married and out of his reach. 

And yet he could not bear to think of forcing her 
into 3 distasteful marriage, even though she did 
not know what was good for her. Had he known 
that her illness was caused less by the diought of 
that than by the failure of her letter to reach its 
destination, another trouble would have been added 
to his already heavy load ; for although he married 
a Christian himself, he would not have considered 
a Christian good enough for his daughter. 

The light of dawn brought the light of a reso- 
lution to his troubled mind. Although it should 
be known that Hanoum Rhasneh, daughter of Tak- 
shan Pasha, son of Kasnech Pasha, was to become 
the first wife of Haleb Bey, son of Osman Pasha, 
son of Bazib Bey, the marriage should be deferred 
to some future time, which he did not definitely 
specify to himself. He would tell Haleb Bey of this 
postponement; but he compounded for his weak- 
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ness in thus yielding to the wishes of a girl by re* 
solving that Rhasneh herself should be kept in the 
dark about it, and perhaps might become reconciled 
to the idea of it. He had treated her too much 
as if she were the equal of a man, and must be 
guilty of this folly no more. 

As soon after tiie servants were stirring as he 
felt that there was a chance of Rhasneh's being 
awake, Takshan Pasha sent one of the eunuchs to 
ask if she could sec him. Like all the great Turks, 
he did not live in the same house with his daughter, 
but next door to her. The slave returned presently 
and reported that Hanoum Rhasneh was awake, 
and Takshan Pasha passed through the door that 
connected the two houses. As he walked through 
the corridors the slaves veiled themselves at his ap- 
proach, and did not try to let him sec their charms. 
They had all given up hope of becoming Hanoum 
ESendi by marriage with their master, and hence 
were becomingly modest. 

Takshan Pasha did not even notice their lack 
of coquetry, but went on and entered the room of 
his child. When he saw how wan and miserable 
she looked by the morning light, his plan to keep 
her in ignorance of the postponement of her mar- 
riage flew to the winds. 

"My beloved and adored one, breeze of the night 
and sunshine of the day," he said, "if my words 
can bring any comfort to thee, may comfort be 
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with thee I My sweetest child, I cannot tell you 
why I am in haste to dispose of you in marriage ; 
I cannot open a man's heart to a woman's ears ; but 
so much I may say: that, for weighty reasons of 
mine, the world shall be told that you are about 
to become the wife of Haleb Bey, although the 
marriage itself shall be deferred for some time — 
indeed, until you choose to consummate it." 

Rhasneh put her head on her father's breast and 
cried out the relief in her heart at this opening of 
a new horizon, where before there had seemed only 
the blackest gtoom. "Father," she said at length, 
raising her head, "since I am again dear to you, 
will you not give me a little more of your confi- 
dence, and tell me why you wish this arrangement ?" 

"No, my child; for 'he who shall place confidence 
in the bosom of a woman deserves destruction.' 
But if there is anything that my little daughter has 
to say, I may listen to it." 

The eyes of the girl again grew dim at this re- 
buff. She knew that atl men did not think of 
women in this way, and it grieved her, as it grieves 
many a child, to find her parent so backward. 

There was silence after this. Rhasneh wished to 
ask her father why he had taken away her books, 
yet her pride held her back. Takshan Pasha lin- 
gered on in Rhasneh*s rotnn — longer, perhaps, than 
as a stem Turk, who recognized the evil of pam- 
pering womankind, would have seemed wise to an- 
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other stem Turk. And this unwisdom was pres- 
ently proved when Rhasneh plucked up courage 
to ask: 

"My lord father, must I marry Haleb Bey some 
day?" 

"Whom would you like to marry, if not him ?" 
he asked playfully, for what could she know of 
other men ? 

The girl's heart beat so hard that it seemed to 
her to (ill the room with its noise. She hung her 
head. "Someone else," she murmured, so low that 
her father had to bend his own head to catch the 
words. 

"Rhasneh I" he cried, his vcMce trembling, *'do 
you mean to say that there is a man — a man I know 
not of, a man, perchance, whom you saw among 
the Greeks, in their immodest manner, who has 
neither your faith nor your habits?" 

The intense contempt in the tone of Takshan 
Pasha lashed her to defiance. "Yes, there is a man, 
not of your faith or habits," with the words she 
almost repudiated the religion of her father; "but 
I have not met him among the Greeks, nor have I 
spoken with him. Yet do I love him, and would 
wed none but him I" 

"Then by the Prophet's mantle, thou wretched 
child, thy marriage to Haleb Bey shall be cele- 
brated — ■ — " He hesitated to fix the exact date; 
for even in his wrath a wave of love for his way- 
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ward daughter swept over him, and he would not 
commit himself to a definite date, which his pride 
would force him to adhere tt>. 

But Rhasneh did not notice his hesitation. Her 
eyes ilamed. She snapped her Hngers in her father's 
face. "Takshan Pasha, I defy youl" she cried. 
"Haleb Bey may hold my cold corpse in his arms, 
but my warm body — never I" 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE BOV GIRL 

One afternoon, several days later, Weir was sit- 
ting, in a very dejected frame of mind, on one of 
the benches along the water front. He had ex- 
hausted all the means he could think of for finding 
either Chrysanthy or the Turkish girl — the mem- 
ory of whose face, instead of growing dimmer with 
the passing days, haunted him the more insistently. 
He had been again to the Blakes for aid, and Annie, 
quite against her better judgment, had made cau- 
tious, though fruitless, inquiries. 

Weir had even published in three of the news- 
papers a carefully worded advertisement, intended 
to catch Chrysanthy's eyes ; but nothing had come 
of this, except that the Government, always on the 
lookout for signs of conspiracy, had ordered the 
suspension of all three newspapers. It was a sus- 
picious government, and If a ruler was killed, even 
in far-ofi America, the cause of his death was never 
permitted to be published as anything except indi- 
gestion, or some simple, natural malady, lest it put 
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VICIOUS ideas into the minds of the discontented. Un- 
der such a government, newspapers are not likely 
to become the important institutions that they are 
in America, and Weir was able to indemnify the 
proprietors of the three that had suffered through 
him at less expense than it would have cost him 
to keep his name out of a society weekly at hcwne. 

His duties at the Legation Weir neglected wo- 
fully. When he was not at the Mavrocorthatos', 
planning new moves for finding the lost daughter, 
he was wistfully watching the little kaicks skim- 
ming the Bosporus, or he was glancing furtively at 
the latticed windows of the Turkish palaces. To- 
day he was sitting on the quay, looking blankly be- 
fore him. There appeared to be nothing for him 
to do except to wait for chance, or for some move 
to be made by the Turkish maiden. 

From his unhappy thoughts he was roused by 
being struck full in the face by a rubber ball, thrown 
from the hands of a small boy playing near him. 
He picked up the ball, and looked at its owner with 
a momentary interest in such audacity; although 
as an American, childish audacity was not unusual 
to him. It was a quaint little figure that came to- 
ward him, dressed in a pongee sailor suit and white 
shoes, with its hair in long curls. 

'*I hope you will apologize for throwing this ball 
at me," Weir said in French, judging that so well- 
cared-f or a boy would know that language. 
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The latter smiled, and answered in English, "I 
never apologize; but I will kiss you, If you take me 
in your lap." 

Weir picked up the soft little thing and set it 
on his knees. "Why did you try to batter in my 
face with that ball, young fellow?" he asked. 

"First," the child answered gravely, "I am not 
a young fellow; I am a little boy girl. My name 
is Xeny. Maman dresses me up as a boy, because 
she is tired of little girls; for we are five." 

"You are English, I suppose?" Weir said, to 
ct»npliment the speech of his guest. 

Xeny laughed. **I am no chien ^Anglais," she 
said. 

"But I am English, and I am no d<%," Weir 
urged, accepting the popular Continental undistin- 
guishing of English and Americans. 

"No, you arc not English. You come from the 
country where men wear feathers on their heads and 
go naked about. Have you any of those feathers ?" 
she asked anxiously. 

"I'm awfully sorry, but since I've learned to wear 
clothes I'm afraid I've mislaid them." 

"How do you call your country? Oh, I know, I 
know — PAmeriquef" She clapped her little hands 
together. "I shall name my next child FAmerique. 
I shall have another daughter very soon, for my 
birthday Is on Thursday, and I shall be eight years 
<dd, and shall have a new daughter. I always make 
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maman give the doll to the governess, and she puts 
it in my bed, and when I wake up I pretend it is 
a newly-bom baby, and I call her my daughter." 

"I hope your family is all well and prosperous." 

"Yes; I thank you very much. But I have not 
told you why I struck you with my ball — for I did 
throw it on you." 

"Oh, yes, tell me all about that." 

"You are Stephen Weir," the child said, to his 
amazement, "and I am Xeny, the boy girl. Now 
we know each other." 

Weir bowed ceremoniously. 

"You may kiss my hand," Xeny went on, "and 
pretend that we are grown up." 

Weir kissed the tiny fingers. 

"Now, Mr. Weir," Xeny went on, with a sigh 
of content, "I have some very important thing to 
tell you. I have a message for you. But first you 
are not to tell maman; and then," she looked up at 
him anxiously, "you must tell no one else. Oh, but 
here cwnes Miss Katy, and I must go." 

"I will give you ten dolls," said Weir tensely, "if 
you will tell me now." 

The child was instantly on her feet. She clasped 
her little hands together and loosed fiercely at him. 

"Monsieur," she said, "a Mavrocorthato is nev- 
er bribed — not for — ten — dolls." 

At the word "dolls" her fierceness relaxed vis- 
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ibly; but Miss Katy was already at hand, and 
grasped Xeny by the arm. 

"If you run away from me again," the governess 
threatened, "you shall not play with your dolls for 
a whde day I" and she dragged her small charge 
away. 

But Weir was already on board a swift-moving 
train of thought. "A Mavrocorthato 1" And she 
looked like a miniature Chrysanthy, if one could 
imagine Chrysanthy in a pongee sailor suit with 
white shoes and long curls. From whom could 
this message be that no one must know about? 
From her missing sister, perhaps, or even from the 
Turkish girl I At last there was some clue to fol- 
low, only apparently not to follow too precipitately, 
or it would be lost. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE EXPLANATION OF THE RUBBER BALL 

To explain the last chapter we shall have to go 
back to the time when Takshan Pasha went from 
his daughter's room in anger, threatening that her 
marriage to Haleb Bey should take place in the 
near future. 

After his departure, Rhasneh, roused by her an- 
ger from the state of lethargy she had been in ever 
since the failure of Tsatsar-ab-harlem to deliver 
her letter to Stephen Weir, sprang up, declaring 
that she felt stiHed in the house, and must go for 
a walk at once. 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem persuaded her to eat some- 
thing, and then in a short time Rhasneh and her 
retinue, used to sudden commands, were ready, and 
went forth. 

As they passed the Mavrocorthato villa, Xeny, 
her sister Kalliopy, and their governess, were com- 
ing out Rhasneh did not like Kalliopy. Even at 
twelve years of age she resembled one of the older 
daughters, Madame Valiano, who had married for 
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position and wealth, contrary to the inclination of 
her heart, and who had felt more pride than sorrow 
when her cousin had killed himself on her wedding 
day for love of her. This really was no fair reason 
for disliking Kalliopy, but it was operative with 
Rhasneh, who, on the other hand, loved Xeny for , 
her resemblance to Chrysanthy and her mother. 

"Oh, Xeny, yavrouml" Rasneh called. 

Xeny ran up, executed a swift curtsey, and kissed 
the veiled maiden. 

An inspiration came to Rhasneh. "Miss Kitty," 
she said, "I am very sad to-day, for I have been 
ill. Will you not let me have Xeny with me? I 
am going to stay only a little while out." 

The governess knew Rhasneh, and also the high 
esteem in which Monsieur Mavrocorthato held her 
father, and let the child go with her. 

Xeny danced along beside Rhasneh. "I am so 
glad to be with youl" she said, as soon as they were 
out of hearing of the governess and her sister, "be- 
cause now I can talk about my lovely sister Chrys- 
anthy. They have forbidden me to say her name 
at home, and I am sad that she is away." 

"I am sad, too," Rhasneh said, speaking in Eng- 
lish, in order that none of her slaves might under- 
stand. "Chrysanthy was going to help me to at- 
tain something without which I shall be miserable 
all my life — and Indeed I think I shall not live 
long." 
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*'Oh !" wailed the little boy girl, "perhaps Chrys- 
anthy — my dear Chrysanthy — is dead, too— and 
then I think I shall die myself I" 

"No, you must not die yourself," Rhasneh urged 
earnestly, "for your sister Chrysanthy is not dead; 
she is beloved by a good man whom she loves, and 
only I am left sorrowing alone." 

"Do you love a good man, too?" Xeny asked 
eagerly, 

"Y-e-s; and he is lost to me — I cannot find him. 
Perhaps Haleb Bey knows about him and has had 
him tied to big rocks and thrown into the Bospo- 
rus." 

Xeny looked out anxiously over the water, then 
suggested hopefully, "Perhaps he has tied Haleb 
Bey to a rock and thrown Aim in." 

"I hope he has," Rhasneh said lugubriously. 

They ascended a little hill and sat down. The 
slaves, being out of the conversation by reason of 
their ignorance of English, were talking and laugh- 
ing among themselves. 

"But I cannot find out," continued Rhasneh 
mournfully. "I have no way of sending him a 
letter, nor of getting one from him." 

"Oh I" Xeny cried, jumping to her feet. "Do 
you not desire me to carry letters to your good 
man, the way I used to for Chrysanthy?" Xeny 
was eager to assist Rhasneh out of the slough of 
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despond in which it seemed to her all maidens in 
love dwelt. 

"Oh, you lovely child 1 Will you indeed do that ?" 
Rhasneh exclaimed. 

"Indeed, it will give me a great pleasure," Xeny 
assented in the polite English she had been taught. 

"Do you know an Englishman — an American 
— named Mr. Weir, tall, and, oh I very handscnne 
and noble-looking?" Rhasneh asked. 

"With many yellow hairs on his head? Yes, I 
have seen him coming through the garden often; 
but I have not an acquaintance with him." 

"And do you think you could take a letter to 
him without letting anyone know of it — not your 
mother nor anyone ?" 

"I am sure I could, if it is not too big a letter," 
Xeny assured her. 

"No, it will only be a wee little letter. He does 
not know my name, even, and if he loves me as I 
love him he must have suffered many, many tor- 
ments." 

"Yes, especially if Haleb Bey has drownded — 
drowned him," she corrected herself. 

"Xeny, do not talk in that dreadful way I" Rhas- 
neh cried. "I cannot bear to think that he has 
been hurted. But we cannot stay here any longer. 
I promised to bring you back in a little time. To- 
morrow you must come to luncheon with mc— I 
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shall send Tsatsar-ab-harlem for you — and then I 
shall give you the little letter." 

With this understanding they returned to the 
Mavrocorthato villa and parted. 

The next day, on leaving Rhasneh, Xeny carried 
the precious letter for Weir, and felt that she was 
playing a great part in the aflairs of her friends. 
She had already carried letters between Chrysanthy 
and her lover, hut these were the commonplace sort 
of persons of which one's own family consists. Now, 
with Rhasneh and this strange man from a bar- 
barian land, she felt that she was becoming a per- 
son of international importance. She stepped along 
high-headed by the side of Tsatsar-ab-harlem. The 
motto of her family was "Fear No Man," and 
Xeny lived up to it. The letter was tn the lining 
of her hat, where Rhasneh had put it, and it was 
not until she remembered that, this being her- best 
hat, she would not he allowed to wear it the next 
day, that she began to be troubled. Arrived at 
her house, she insisted on putting away her hat her- 
self. 

"TTie obstinate little thing!" Miss Katy ex- 
claimed. "Who wants to put away the silly hat?" 

"I will not have a servant touch my hat I" Xeny 
said loftily, hot-tempered. 

"I shall tell your mother what you have called 
me," the sensitive Miss Katy declared, and Xeny 
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began her service-to Rh^sneh by going to bed on 
bread and water, and gloried in her sacrifice. 

When they thought her asleep she crept from 
her little bed and secured the letter from her hat. 
Then she found that her difficulties were no less 
than before. Where to put it? It seemed as if all 
places she could think of were where everybody 
would be most likely to look. Finally, she could 
think of none better than between the mattresses 
she was lying on. And there it lay, and roused her 
from her sleep a dozen times in the night with fear- 
ful dreams that it was being stolen from her by dif- 
ferent persons — from Miss Katy, dressed up so that 
she looked like Haleb Bey, to Weir himself, with 
a bag of stones tied about his neck. 

While Xeny was dressing the next morning she 
managed to secure the letter without being noticed, 
and place it in her little corselet. When she went 
out for her walk, eagerly the little conspirator 
looked for Weir, and after her return, unsuccessful, 
she kept her little face glued to the windows of her 
nursery, in hc^e of seeing him in the garden. But 
two days passed, and still Xeny was unable to de- 
liver her trouble-giving letter. 

When at last she saw Weir and performed her 
sensational introduction to him, she still failed to 
give him the letter, because to get at it she practi- 
cally had to undress — a contingency she had not 
foreseen when she hid it so securely. All the way; 
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home after seeing him her little brain was at woric 
to solve her new difficulty. She recalled how rudely 
she had thrown her ball at him to attract his atten- 
tion, and the inspiration came to her to hide the 
letter in the ball itself. As soon as she got hcHne 
she took the ball, together with a pair of scissors 
and a threaded needle, into the bathroom, where 
she was sure not to be interrupted, cut a gash in 
the side, and clumsily sewed it up, after the letter 
had been thrust through the aperture. 

That same afternoon Weir came to the house to 
ask permission of Madame Mavrocorthato to take 
Xeny out for a walk. Had the mother not been 
so immersed in her own trouble about Chrysanthy, 
she might have wondered that this youngster should 
be receiving so many attentions of late from grown- 
ups ; as it was, she assented to his request, although 
few such privileges are accorded to Greek children. 

Xeny came down ready dressed for the walk, her 
rubber ball clutched in her hands. 

"Why, Xeny, you do not need any games to- 
day!" her mother exclaimed as she saw her. "Give 
me the ball." 

The child faltered. "May I keep my ball, mon- 
sieur?" she pleaded. "I love it, and I shall not 
play with it." 

"By all means, little boy girl, keep the ball," 
Weir answered, noticing the almost painful earnest- 
ness of the child. 
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Madame Mavrocorthato took the ball from 
Xeny's hands. "What a miserable ball!" she said; 
but before she could examine it more closely, Xeny 
snatched it fiercely fr«n her mother and deposited 
it safely in Weir's hands. 

Ordinarily, the child would have been punished 
for such an action; but Madame Mavrocorthato 
was softened, by her recent troubles, and in Xeny's 
fierce glance she read the same spirit that had ani- 
mated Chrysanthy, and she only sighed. 

As soon as they were out of the house Xeny said 
hurriedly, "Monsieur, you keep this ball — it is for 
you. Inside is a letter from Hanoum Rhasneh, who 
says you love her very much." 

Weir snatched up Xeny as if she was the most 
precious morsel of humanity in the world. His 
eyes were shining as Xeny had never seen a man's 
eyes sWne before. "And Hanoum Rhasneh has not 
half told you !" he said. 

Xeny instinctively recognized the psychological 
moment. "If ladies had ten children at once, I 
should not mind having ten dolls," she said. 



CHAPTER XV 

XENY, DICTATOR 

Weir laughed with a lightness of heart that re- 
quired all of the well-known principles of gravita- 
tion to keep him on earth at all. 

"For the present," he said gaily, "do you think 
you would be able to dispose of some loukoumiaf" 

"Thank you, I think I should," the litde tactician 
in the pongee suit assented. 

They walked to the cafe of Weir's hotel, where 
he ordered two pieces of the delectable Turkish 
sweets, and set them both before his guest. 

"And now you won't mind if I read my letter?" 
he asked, with formal politeness, as she became 
immersed in the absorption of the loukoumia. 

Xeny waved a protesting hand, her mouth at the 
moment too full for polite utterance. As soon as 
she could speak decorously, she denied him the 
pleasure. "No, you must not read it — you must 
wait till you are in your own apartment. Someone 
might suspect something here." She showed a 
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wealth of worldly wisSom he had not expected from 
her. 

"Very well," he replied, in amused obedience. 
"Then will you deign to pay a visit to my sitting- 
room, so that I can read the letter?" 

"Yes, and you can write your answer, too, and 
I shall take it back to Hanoum Rhasneh. If you 
like, I shall take the rest of this loukoumia with me 
now, so that you will not have to wait any longer 
before reading your letter," she suggested. 

"Thank you. You are a very thoughtful young 
lady," and sweeping her up in his anns, he strode 
to his rooms. 

Xeny was at first inclined to resist this deporta- 
tion as inctmsistent with her dignity; but the pleas- 
ure of the swift movement without exertion on her 
part, overcame her momentary resentment, and she 
smiled happily on all the passersby from the secure 
height of his arms. 

When the American and his small visitor were 
in his sitting-room, he eagerly brought forth the 
ball containing Rhasneh's letter. 

"Mustn't be rough with it," Xeny admonished 
him. "If you tear it, I cannot carry another letter 
in it." 

It was only a scrap of a letter when finally he 
got it out: 

"Oh, where are you, most glorious of men ? I 
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fear they have hurted you. I cannot sleep, I can- 
not breathe, until I hear that you are well and 
happy. Rhasneh." 

The bit of paper, with its queer, slanting hand- 
writing, was inexpressibly dear to Weir. What 
lover has not thought the paper on which his be- 
loved wrote to him sanctified by the scratching of 
her pen ? Xeny was busy with her loukoumia again, 
and surreptitiously he raised the letter to his lips. 

But Xeny was not entirely absorbed in her sweets. 
She swallowed the last bit, gave a sigh of unwilling 
repletion, and delivered her comments <hi his ac- 
tions. "Monsieur I'Americaine, that paper is not 
Hanoum Rhasneh. What for do you kiss it?" 

"You precious boy girl," Weir responded, "I 
can't tell you ; you are too little." 

Xeny drew herself up with a movement that 
would have been haughty had she not been such 
an infinitesimal bit of a girl. "Maman says that 
I am like Chrysanthy, slow to grow at iirst, but 
that I shall be quite tall when time comes for mc 
to come out and be married." 

"Xeny, when your time conies to grow up and 
be married, there will be one lucky man, whether 
you are short or tall. And meanwhile I shall send 
you the loveliest ten dolls I can find in Pera." 

Xeny smiled. *'And Rhasneh says she is going 
to make me some doU clothes, too." 
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"But these will be all dressed," 

"That does not matter. They will be like mamati. 
Papa says that the more clothes maman has, the 
more she must have. Besides," Xeny went on, 
acutely, "I must have some reason for going to see 
Hanoum Rhasneh with your letters. And when- 
ever I go I shall get a doll clothed. And you will 
write quite often, will you not?" she inquired in- 
genuously. 

"Lotsl" Weir reassured her. 

"Oh !" Xeny breathed ecstatically. "And Rhas- 
neh says that no one must know except you and I ; 
for she is afraid lest they might throw you into the 
Bosporus with big stones tied around your neck. 
But I dcm't see how they can do it," she proceeded 
critically, "you are so big — bigger much than papa, 
and you would kick people hard — the way I did 
Miss Katy once — and wouldn't let them put stones 
on your neck. Tell me," she pleaded, "that you 
will not let them, for Hanoum Rhasneh is so un- 
happy about it I" 

"I shall do my very best," Weir said, with a cer- 
tain soberness of manner. 

"And Hanoum Rhasneh says please not to let 
anybody know that you know her," 

Weir took up his pen, then turned to his little 
visitor in half humorous dismay; "Oh, Xeny I how 
shall I write?" he asked. 

*'I know how — I write myself often to grand- 
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father." She beat off the subjects with the fore- 
finger of her right hand on the palm of her left: 
"Say first that you are not drowned. Don't laugh. 
Write I" 

"No, you finish telling me first, and then I shall 
write it all together." 

"Well," Xeny gave a second stroke with her 
forefinger, "say that you will not let anyone at all 
drown — drown — drowndcd you," she beat her 
palm again, "and that you have given me some 
loukoumia." Methodically the little forefinger de- 
scended again, "and that you love her, and that 
you kissed the paper, and that you would like very 
much to kiss her. You would, wouldn't you, mrni- 
sieur ?" she inquired, for truth's sake. "Hanoum 
Rhasneh is very beautiful, and always full of lovely 

perfumes. And her clothes Oh, monsieur I 

such beautiful clothes I And she says she will make 
my doll clothes from pieces of hers — and you can 
see them." Xeny gave her recommendation ear- 
nestly. 

'Tes, I should prefer Hanoum Rhasneh to the 
paper," Weir assented. 

Reassured, Xeny patted her palm with her fore- 
finger again. "Tell her that you are very well, 

and hope the good God " With the words a 

new trouble confronted Xeny, and she broke off ab- 
ruptly to continue in French, as she often did when 
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worried : "You know, monsieur, she calls the good 

God Allah, and I don't know " She shook 

her head dubiously over Rhasneh's orthodoxy. 

"It doesn't matter a bit to me," Weir laughed. 

"Then write what I have told you," Xeny or- 
dered peremptorily, afraid from his laugh that she 
had made herself ridiculous. 

Under the somewhat disconcerting scrutiny of 
Xeny's solemn eyes Weir wrote his letter to Rhas- 
neh. In an instant he forgot that he was not alone, 
and thought only what he could say to reassure this 
beautiful creature who had trusted him. He was 
more at home talking than writing, yet felt so deep- 
ly that the right words came. 

He laid hts pen down with a sigh when he had 
finished, and became conscious again that the big 
eyes of the little girl were still upon him. 

"Did you write what I told you to?" Xeny de- 
manded jealously. 

"As well as I could," Weir replied meekly. 

"Then it will be a good letter, and Hanoum 
Rhasneh will be glad to receive it." 

"Thank you," Weir said. 

"But it is very simple," Xeny assured him con- 
descendingly. "It is not at all so difficult as writing 
to grandfather — and I must not say the same thing 
over twice." 

"You will bring me back an answer in your won- 
derful ball, won't you?" 
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"Yes." 



"And now let us take our walk, and ycpu show 
me where Hanoum Rhasneh lives, and we won't 
either of us tell anything to anyone, shall we?" 

"No," Xeny answered solemnly. She put her 
little hand into his big one, and then set out to pilot 
him to the palace where Rhasneh and danger dwelt 
for Stephen Weir, the First Secretary. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE AMIABLE INTENTIONS OF HALEB BEY 

Haleb Bey, the son of Osman Pasha, the son 
of Bazib Bey, sat on a luxurious divan in his rooms, 
but seemed to find little ease in its luxuriousness. 
He was communing with himself about a message 
he had received from Takshan Pasha, and the re- 
sult of his communing was not soothing. 

"Indeed," he said to himself, with as fine a sa- 
tirical air as he could have woni before the most 
critical assemblage, "and pray why should I wait an 
indefinite time before consummating my marriage 
with Rhasneh ? It is sufficient hwior to the young 
hanoum that I should wish her for my wife." 

He gathered his loose, yellow entere around him, 
and played with his string of mother-of-pearl beads 
with fingers that trembled with vexation. One of 
his feet was curled under Km; the other, moving 
in and out of his gold-embroidered slipper, betrayed 
his annoyance, like his hands. He was vexed with 
himself that he could not treat this news with the 
iniouciance that he felt would become him. 
io6 
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"By the Prophet's namel" he burst forth pres- 
ently, "I never saw anoAer wwnan whom I so 
greatly desired as I do Rhasnch. MashalakI Ma- 
shalah! How proudly she carries her head, and 
what a figure she has, even in a feredje. She is 
like a slender cypress tree by a Sultan's gravel" 
Haleb Bey smacked his Ups in characteristic Turk- 
ish fashion, and half closed his eyes, and the desire 
of possession grew within him at the ccHltempIation 
of her charms. He clapped his hands and a slave 
entered. 

"Coffee I" he commanded. 

A minute later the cafedje came in, bearing a 
manghal full of lighted charcoal. Another slave 
followed, also laden with utensils. The cafedje 
squatted down in the middle of the room and pre- 
pared the coffee over his embers with a care worthy 
of the beverage. Tlie other slave handed a cup of 
it to hia master in a golden zarf. 

"My tsibottkl" 

The pipe was made ready, and Haleb Bey con- 
tinued his contemplations, wasting no words with 
his slaves. He alternately smoked and drank tiny 
cups of coffee, the slave giving him a fresh one 
until there were five used cups. When not waiting 
on their master, the slaves stood silent, their arms 
crossed. After Haleb Bey had sipped his fifth cup 
he went back to playing with his string of beads. 

Haleb Bey was the only child of his father — the 
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twelve daughters his father's seven wives had given 
him for sisters counting for nothing. Haleb Bey 
was spoiled, not only by his father and his own 
mother, but also by everyone of the other six wives, 
who, disappointed at having no son of their own, 
fastened their affections on this vicarious child of 
theirs. If it is harmful for a boy to be spoiled by 
one mother, how infinitely demoralizing must tt be 
to be spoiled by seven I And Haleb Bey was a 
young man who needed only one. He was twenty- 
two years of age now, and looked thirty. What his 
mothers had begun, Paris had completed. 

Turks who are religious and observe the com- 
mandments of their faith, are high minded and 
moral. When they become "advanced," and adopt 
European customs and manners of thought, they 
generally show an Indianlike ability for discovering 
only the worst side of our civilization. The old 
faith of his fathers that Haleb Bey had lost had 
been replaced only by a new practice of self-indul- 
gence. His impressions of Western civilization 
would not have made hopeful reading for those 
who seek to impose it on the East. This metamor- 
phosis of Haleb Bey was better known among the 
Christians of Constantinople than among the ortho- 
dox Mussulmans. Of social intercourse, as we un- 
derstand it, there is none among the Turks. But 
one after another the European houses closed their 
doors against him upon his return irom Paris, which 
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seemed to him unjust, considering the idea of Chris- 
tians he had brought back with him from that 
capital. 

Takshan Pasha knew little of his proposed son- 
in-law's manner of life. He did not himself fre- 
quent European society, and did not, therefore, 
know Haleb Bey's reputation there. 

Haleb Bey, these last few months, had been an 
ardent suitor for Rhasneh's hand. He was, for 
the present, almost convinced that with her he 
would think of no other woman. He had never 
seen her face uncovered, yet the partial sight of her 
through her yashmak had bowled him over as com- 
pletely as it had Weir. 

The slaves removed the coffee utensils when he 
signified that he had had enough. Presently he 
clapped his hand, and a slave reappeared. 

"Send Mustapha to me, if he has come back." 

While waiting for Mustapha, Haleb Bey looked 
intently at his reflection in the mirror, an occupa- 
tion that afforded him much pleasant employment. 
Yes, he was very handsome, he admitted to himself: 
tall, graceful, with a pale ivory complexion — he 
was a proper mate for any woman, no matter how 
beautiful she might be. 

Mustapha entered while his master was still ex- 
amining himself in the mirror with a criticalness 
that could find no flaw. Unembarrassed, the master 
turned to the man. 
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"Well, have you found out what I desired to 
know ?" 

"Yes, Efendim." 

Haleb Bey crossed both feet under him and 
leaned forward. "Speak !" he commanded. 

Mustapha spoke as if reciting a lesson learned 
by rote ; 

"Englishman. Name, Stephen Weir. American 
Legation. Hotel Petala." 

"Have you been watching him?" 

"Yes, Efendim." 

"Any communication with Takshan Pasha's 
daughter?" 

"No, Efendim." 

"Are you sure?" 

"Quite sure, Effendim. He goes with foreign- 
ers — much with the Mavrocorthatos. He has not 
been near Takshan Pasha's palace since you sent me 
to find out about him." 

"Have you heard no rumors of him and Hanoum 
Rhasneh?" Haleb asked jealously. 

Mustapha shrugged his shoulders. As a man of 
experience, he knew that rumors were like dreams, 
meaning much or little, as they turned out to be 
true or not. "I have heard nothing that you had 
not already told me," he answered. 

"Housein must be a fool, or thinks to use me as 
one," Haleb Bey growled to himself. Then to 
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Mustapha: "Watch him closely, and !f anything 
happens to him " 

From Haleb Bey's expression It appeared that 
he would not be inconsolable. He nodded to end 
the interview, and at once his eyes again sought 
his image in the looking>gIass. Was it likely that 
Hanoum Rhasneh would desire another man when 
Haleb Bey was waiting for her? 

As Mustapha was crossing the threshold he fell 
on his hands and knees, prostrating himself before 
the entering figure of Haleb Bey's father. Osman 
Pasha had a worried expression that seemed to give 
warrant to his unceremonious entrance, and without 
greeting he said to Haleb Bey : 

"Have you heard the bad rumor, my son ?" 

"What rumor?" Haleb Bey asked, assuming his 
hardest and most unconcerned air. 

His son's manner did not lighten the troubles 
of Osman Pasha. "I grieve to be the one to tell 
it to you," he began, "yet someone must. It is that 
your future wife has an infidel lover I" 

Haleb Bey gave a scornful laugh that hardly 
showed his real feeling in the matter. 

In Turkey there are no weekly papers devoted 
to the backstairs' gossip of the rich, nor is there 
that free intercourse between woman and woman 
which is supposed to aid largely in disseminating 
the news; yet just as among the illiterate negroes 
of the Southern States information seems to fly 
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through the air without material means, so in Tun 
key there seems to be an intangible method of com- 
munication between men which is wonderfully ef- 
fective for disseminating the kinds of information 
that cannot be printed. 

"What have I to do with it?" Haleb Bey asked 
with his scornful manner. "She is not my wife. 
Why don't you go to her father?" 

Osman Pasha stared at his son. A lover who 
could receive such news in such a way was not one 
he yet had known. Then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, though his tone, as he answered, was not de- 
void of bitterness. "Her father is receiving every 
day new marks of confidence from our Patissah I" 
He bowed low at the mention of the Sultan. 

Haleb Bey insolently kept on smoking, with no 
sign of reverence at his master's name. "What of 
that?" he inquired. 

"It is not easy, my son, to go to a man who 
stands so high with our master" (another bow), 
"as Takshan Pasha, and ask him what he means by 
deferring the marriage of his daughter, and then 
to throw into his face the rumor I have just re- 
peated to you." 

Osman Pasha had more than an inkling of the 
kind of life his son had led the last few years, and 
was desperately anxious for him to settle down with 
some good wife. He had rejoiced when Haleb Bey 
had told him he wished to marry Hanoum Rhas- 
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neh; but when he beard of the Sultan's heaping 
favors on Takshan Paaha, he knew quite as well 
as the latter what that was likely to mean in regard 
to his son's promised wife. 

Haleb Bey clapped his hands, with the palm of 
one on the back of the other, producing quite a dif- 
ferent sound than when he clapped them palm to 
palm, and two slaves came in bringing the narghiles. 
Without waiting for his father, the younger man 
stretched himself out at full length and began en- 
joying his smoking, 

Osman Pasha, who had been standing and mov- 
ing nervously about his son's luxurious apartment, 
now glanced at him with a certain whimsicality, as 
much as to say that in his time such manners were 
not allowable, and then with a sigh of resignation, 
such as fathers learn to give before the advanced 
state of their ofispring, stretched himself out upon 
a couch opposite Haleb Bey, and surrendered him- 
self to the soothing narghile, his hands contentedly 
playing with his string of amber beads. 

Such a position and such occupations incline men 
to what, were they women, might be called gossip. 
And Osman Pasha, visibly calmer than when he had 
entered the chamber, began presently : 

"Your mother has heard that Hanoum Rhasneh 
has the intention of remaining the iirst and only 
wife of her husband." 

Haleb Bey smiled, and smoothed the hair of 
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his head gently with one band. He half closed his 
eyes. "She is beautiful enough to make up for 
many." He took a few whiffs at his narghile. "Af- 
ter a while, perhaps I shall want others, unless you 
advise me to resort to Christian vices," he said 
slyly. 

"I was thinking of that," Osman Pasha said 
absently, himself the possessor of seven hanoums. 

"Of what?" Haleb Bey asked sarcastically, "of 
Christian vices ?'* 

The older man shook his head, displeased at his 
son's levity. "I know nothing of them, and trust 
that my boy does not, either," he said, without meet- 
ing his son's eyes. 

Haleb Bey, seeing that he was out of range of 
his father's vision, made a grimace. He did not 
answer. 

There came a knock at the door. 

"Bou-yoU'Toum!" Haleb Bey called. 

The door opened, and a youth came in whom 
nature had not endowed with much beauty in the 
beginning, but who had been no more sparing of 
himself on that account than his host. 

"Os-keUdi!" [welcome] said Haleb Bey, half 
rising from his sofa. The newcomer made a low 
reverence to both men, then threw himself on an- 
other couch. Haleb Bey clapped his hands, twice 
on the back of the hand and twice on the palm. Two 
slaves answered the summons, CHie removing the 
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shoes of the newccMner, the other bringing him a 
narghile. 

"Have news for you, Haleb Bey," the young 
man said, with an eagerness not wholly friendly. 
In truth, it would have been hard for a homely man 
to associate much with Haleb Bey, his good looks 
and his arrogance, without having awakened in him 
s<Mne of the less friendly feelings. 

"By the name of all the roses that blossom, If 
thy news is good, Sal-a-din Sahib Effendi, I will 
reward thee !" Haleb Bey cried, with a gaiety that 
would have been a snarl except for his pride. 

"And if bad?" 

"May all the roses perish I" his father put in. 

The newcomer waited, gloating over what he 
had to disclose. 

"And is your wonderful news, then, not worth 
telling?" Haleb Bey sneered. 

"Well, thy kaitoum hath a lover, an Englishman. 
He is handsome and well built — taller even than 
thou, Haleb Bey. Our holy country is infested with 
these dc^ of inlidels I" Sal-a<din put in with the 
J proper spirit. "And he loves her madly, and is 
moving heaven and earth to get her, and, being 
a diplomat, his power is great. She also is devo- 
tedly attached to him, and, I hear, has already given 
herself to him." 

Sal-a-din was paying back many a secret grudge 
in the news as he retailed and embroidered it. 
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The red flushed the cheeks of the dissolute Haleb 
Bey, in spite of all he could do to retain his com- 
posure, and his hands trembled as they played with 
his beads. "Do you know him?" he asked huskily. 

"I do. He is a magnificent-looking man." Sal- 
a-din was rubbing it in while he had the chance. 

"Where does he live?" Osman Pasha asked, com- 
ing to his son's aid. 

"Do any of your slaves know him?" Haleb Bey 
added. 

"Yes. Chel-eb told me of it. He knows one 
who saw himself — or his brother saw — the slave 
of Hanoum Rhasneh taking many letters to the 
Englishman, and returning with letters for her, and 
also arranging their meetings, bringing him into 
the karemlik of Takshan Pasha and letting him out 
again." 

Sal-a-din put back the mouthpiece of his narghile 
into his mouth. He had not had so pleasant a time 
as this for many months. The irritatingly good 
locdu of his oxnpanion were almost atoned for. 

"Will you send for Chel-eb ?" the father asked. 

"He is here," the obliging Sal-a-din answered, 
"for he brought sweets to your daughter, Hanoum 
Rafakat. He is at your disposal for anything you 
may wish." 

Haleb Bey clapped his hands. "Send up Mus- 
tapha," he said to the slave, "and also Chel-eb." 
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Soon both slaves appeared, and fell on their 
knees before the august trio. 

"Do you know the Englishman who spoke to 
Hanoum Rhasneh's soud^nasseef" Haleb Bey 
asked of Chel-eb. 

TTie slave bowed. 

"I want you and Mustapha to follow the man 
everywhere, and when you get him in a dark cor- 
ner," Haleb Bey hesitated, then added sardonically, 
"you may have his jewelry and his purse." 

The slave bowed to the ground in gratitude. 

"And whatever you find in it I will double." 
As an earnest of what was to come, he drew from 
his pocket an embroidered purse and tossed tt to 
Chel-eb. "Divide this with Mustapha," he said. 

Osman Pasha followed his example, observing la- 
conically, "Drowning best!" 

The air of the room had suddenly beccme lighter, 
more pleasant. 

"Let us have music," Sal-a-din suggested, even 
he heartened by the thought of an unbeliever and 
a handsome man about to perish. 

Haleb Bey laughed with a more natural ring 
than his voice had contained that afternoon, and 
clapped his hands for the music. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE END OF THE RUBBER BALL 

At noon, on Xeny's birthday, a messenger from 
the Pera Bon Marcke arrived at Therapia, bearing 
a big bundle of paper boxes. Each box bore the 
name of Mademoiselle Xeny Mavrocorthato, and 
contained a doll worthy a princess's acceptance. 
They were too many and too much for words. Xeny 
put her microscopic hands into her tiny trousers 
pockets and whistled. 

"Why, Xeny I" her mother cried, horrified, "you 
must not whistle. It is not proper, and besides, 
you are setting a bad example to your daughters. 
I do not understand," she went on, half to herself, 
"what possessed Mr. Weir to give you so many and 
such costly playthings. I shall scold him the next 
time I see him.*' 

"But you cannot scold him," Xeny argued. "He 
is neither your daughter nor papa; and besides, he 
promised me these dolls, and you would not have 
him break his word, would you?" She looked at 
the dolls and whistled again. 

iiS 
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"Xeny, I told you not to whistle 1" her mother 
said sharply. 

"But, maman dear, I am trying to get out of my 
(tifficulties." 

"Whistling won*t help you." 

*'0h, but it does I" Xeny explained. "Agamem- 
non, our boatman, whistles quite often, and always 
afterward apologizes for whistling in my presence. 
One day I asked him why he does whistle when he 
knows that It is not right and he must apolc^ze 
for doing so — ^which must be hard for an old man 
of his age — don't you think so, mamanf I always 
And apologizing very hard, and the thought of it 
keeps me quite often from doing to Miss Katy what 
I feel inclined to do. But Agamemnon, he told me 
that when he was in difficulty he always whisdes, 
and then he iinds out what he wants." 

"And does it help you out of your difficulties, 
too?" Madame Mavrocorthato asked, hard put to 
keep a straight face at Xeny's philosophy. 

"Yes," Xeny said simply. *'I was puzzled about 
the names. Ten daughters at once to name is some- 
thing. You know, maman, I have often heard you 
say that when KalHopy came you were at the end 
of all the grandmothers and aunts, and you had to 
let the godmothers choose for you; and we came 
one at a time, and you said diat long before, the 
bird came and told you, so that you could have 
everything ready and keep the window of your bed- 
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room open. Now these ten daughters came all at 
once, and quite suddenly." 

"But you have not told me yet whether whistling 
helped you." 

"Indeed it did I" Xeny cried. "While I was 
whistling my eyes fell on that picture." Xeny point- 
ed to the wall, where there was a fresco of the nine 
muses playing around Apollo. 

"And the tenth?" her mother asked. 

"You mean the first and prettiest? Oh, that I 
had before. I shall name her after Hanoum Rhas- 
neh, because she is going to make me some more 
clothes for them. Wiil you let me go to see her 
to-day, maman, since we are to leave for Pera in a 
few days?" Xeny's arms were around her mother 
pleadingly. 

"Yes, you may," Madame Mavrocorthato an- 
swered, patting the child's head, and unsuspecting 
the deep diplomacy that had led up to the request. 

So that afternoon, Xeny, escorted by a maid, car- 
rying all her newly acquired daughters, appeared in 
Rhasneh's sitting-room, with her rubber ball in her 
hand. 

"Here," Xeny said, as soon as the maid had left 
them, "here is a letter from Mr. Weir, and he is 
well, and " 

But Rhasneh, after a breathless embrace of her 
little visitor, had seized the ball and rushed into 
her bedroom, where she had torn it to pieces in her 
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haste to get at its contents. Presently she came 
dancing back to where Xeny was composedly un- 
dressing her dolls. 

"Oh, you adorable child I" she cried, catching 
her up and hugging and lussing her. 

Xeny, who was not fond of being kissed, en< 
dured the test like a Spartan, compressing her Itps 
and squeezing up her eyes. Nevertheless, when 
the paroxysm was over, she politely hinted, "Ha- 
noum Rhasneh, Monsieur Weir kissed only your 
letter and not me." 

Rhasneh laughed at the reproof, and sat down 
on the fioor beside the child. "Did he kiss my 
letter?" she exclaimed. 

"Yes, but he said he would rather kiss you 

But you needn't hug me again," she protested, as 
Rhasneh impulsively grabbed her. 

"You will come to-morrow to get my answer for 
Monsieur Weir, will you not?" 

"Why do you not write it now, the way he wrote 
his ?" Xeny asked. "I will help you." 

"No, Xeny, you do not know, unless you are old 
like me. It is better to wait a whole day before 
answering a letter — then he will value it more 
highly." 

"Then ought Monsieur Weir to have waited a 
whole day, too, so that you would value it more 
highly?" Xeny asked, worried lest she had failed 
to advise her friend wisely. 
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"Oh, no; that is quite different. The more quick- 
ly he answers, the better it ts. But with me, I 
must not seem too hasty. Always it should be like 
that. You will understand it most well when you 
are old, like me." 

"Oh !" Xeny exclaimed. She was unconvinced, 
yet did not like to show that her understanding 
was juvenile, and therefore acquiesced, storing 
Rhasneh's words away for future ruminatim. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

TWO WISE CHILDREN 

"There, ray beloved one, will you give this let- 
ter also to Mr. Weir?" Rhasneh said next day. 

Xeny nodded, yet not with the eager alacrity she 
had displayed before. Something was troubling 
her. 

Rhasneh lifted Xeny to her lap. "What is the 
matter?" she asked, with swift intuition. 

"Hanoum Rhasneh," Xeny said earnestly, "you 
know that Chrysanthy used to give me letters for 
Mr. Stasopoulo, and he gave me some for her, just 
the way you and Mr. Weir do. Tliey were very 
happy when I brought them letters, just as you two 
are now. Then," die child's eyes filled with tears, 
"I never saw Mr. Stasopoulo again, and Chrysan- 
thy went away — and oh, Hanoum Rhasneh, no one 
speaks of her any more, and maman says that 
Chrysanthy is terribly, terribly unhappy, and that 
she is as good as dead." 

"Do you love me, Xeny?" Rhasneh said. "Do 
you love me much?" 
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Xeny curled her arms tightly around the Turkish 
girl's neck in protestation of affection. 

"Well, if you love mc, you know that I love 
you, and that I would not tell you an untruth. Chrys- 
anthy is not unhappy, but very, very happy Maman 
did not tell you a lie, but she does not know. I do. 
Chrysanthy is the most happy person in the world, 
and she is not alone, for Mr. Stasopoulo is with 
her, and loves her. He holds her on his knees as 
I hold you, and tells her pretty, pretty things which 
make the flowers grow more beautiful and the sky 
bluer and the birds to sing — and Allah He smiles 
because He loves them so." 

As Rhasneh, with her Oriental flowery language 
was drawing a picture of happiness of Chrysanthy, 
the troubled face of Xeny changed to a smiling 
one. And this pictured happiness of Chrysanthy 
being very contagious, these two children embraced 
and laughed, and swayed back and forth in each 
other's arms. About them all seemed happiness: 
the luxurious apartment of Rhasneh, the distant 
singing of the boatmen on the Bosporus, the au- 
tumn sun streaming in at the window. Rhasneh 
was quite intoxicated with Chrysanthy's state, which 
she had conjured up; but Xeny, though carried 
away with Rhasneh's enthusiasm, still held in her 
mind the questioning attitude she had begun with. 

"Will you, too, go away with Mr. Weir?" 
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Rhasneh stopped laughing and her little hand 
fluttered to her breast. She could only nod. 

"And," pursued Xeny, "will he hold you on his 
knees and say pretty things, and will Allah smile?" 

"Xeny 1 Xeny !" Rhasneh cried, and hid her face 
in the back of the little girl's neck where no eyes 
might see the warm blood rushing to her face. 

"I should not be ashamed of it," Xeny continued 
placidly. "I think if you did not want him, I should 
like to marry him myself, when I was grown up. 
If he was a Turk and I was one, too, we could both 
marry him. You would like that, wouldn't you, 
because you are so fond of me ? Perhaps in fAmer' 
ique they have two wives," she added hopefully. 

A horrible thought flashed into Rhasneh's mind. 
Perhaps, indeed, Weir already had a wife. She 
flared into jealous misery. 

"Oh, Xeny!" she cried. "Perhaps he has been 
wifeded before — he is so beautiful all women must 
have loved him!" 

"Wifeded 1" repeated Xeny. Here was a word 
Miss Katy had never taught her, though she hated 
to acknowledge that Rhasneh knew more English 
than she. Slowly she pushed down one of her lit- 
tle silk socks and patted her bare leg. 

Rhasneh crushed the little form to her. "Tell 
me, Xeny — oh, tell me I Is he wifeded?" 

"You hurted me!" Xeny tried a flank move- 
ment. 
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Rhasnch kneeled before her on the floor. "Xenyl 
Xcnyl Tell me I" 

Xeny's quick brain evolved an idea that at least 
did credit to her heart. With a wise and motherly 
air she asked: "Would you be sorry if he were 
so?" She would not trust her tongue with the 
word. 

Rhasneh laid her lovely head in the child's lap. 
"It would kill me altogether if he were," she 
sobbed. "I would drown myself in the Bosporus 
and let the fishes eat me up. I would throw myself 
in front of his carriage and let his horses trample 
on me. I would go to him and tell him to kill me 
with a dagger I" She spoke as if she had a hun- 
dred lives, and each needed individual destruction. 

But Xeny did not have the blood of the old 
Byzantine emperors in her veins without being able 
to grasp an opportunity as a snake charmer seizes 
a snake. "No, he has not been," she cried — "not 
once I" 

Rhasneh received this assurance with implicit 
faith; the tensicMi of her feelings relaxed, and she 
became lost in a reverie. Would she really smne 
day sit on the knees of that splendid man and hear 
him say the things she had imagined Monsieur 
Stasopoulo saying to Chrysanthy ? Then she would 
have a soul, she thought; for Rhasneh, out of the 
religioi of her fathers, and the bits of other reli- 
gions she had acquired from books, had patched up 
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a system of philosophy of her own, and, partly ac- 
cepting the Turkish doctrine that women have no 
souls, had decided that they acquired them when 
they were truly loved by a man. It was a pretty 
idea, and more comforting to a beautiful maid than 
to a plain one. 

Xeny, always less visionary than her friend, was 
watching her, and thinking her own thoughts. "Ha- 
noum Rhasneh, why can't I see Chrysanthy in her 
happiness ?" 

"You will," Rhasneh answered, and did not for 
an instant doubt that she spoke the truth. The 
people of the East often speak as oracles, and have 
faith in the things they say. Sometimes the truth 
of their sayings is proved afterward. When it is 
not — Kismet I and they think no more about it. 

"When you will see Chrysanthy," Rhasneh went 
on, "you will see that it is so. She is very happy. 
Your other sister, Madame Valiano, whom you see 
every day or two, is not happy." 

"Why isn't she ?" the child asked. 

"Do you remember how she used to laugh before 
she was married?" 

"Oh, yes," Xeny assented. "She was always 
laughing and singing." 

"Now she has beautiful clothes, and she tells of 
all the balls she goes to, and the dinners she gives; 
but does she laugh as she used to?" 

Xeny considered the question. "No," she an- 
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swered, when she felt that she could give an authori- 
tative opinion, "and she does not play with me as 
she used to." This latter seemed to Xeny a worse 
sign than the other. 

"And she is not so beautiful as she was," Rhas- 
neh continued convincingly, "and every year she 
will be less and less beautiful, and then she will 
die, and not have a soul, and after her death she 
will become ashes. But Chrysanthy laughs more 
now than ever before, because she married a man 
she loves, and her soul grows within her, and when 
. she dies she will become a golden flower, and her 
soul will be a pearl on it like a dewdrop." 

Xeny looked at Rhasneh with wide-open amaze- 
ment. "Hanoum Rhasneh, have you ever seen a 
flower like that ?" she asked. 

Rhasneh shook her head. "Those flowers grow 
only in heaven, and Allah is the gardener." 

They both lost themselves in the thoughts her 
words evoked. Rhasneh thought she would be a 
rose, and that her soul would be a diamond; and 
Xeny thought that she, too, must sometime have a 
man love her, so that she might have a soul, and 
be saved from turning into ashes when she died. 
And these two wise children, of two different sides 
of the earth, sat lost in day dreams, while the sun 
quietly sank down behind the hills across the placid 
waters of the Bosporus. 

On her way htnne that evening Xeny was still 
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filled with her own thoughts, as she marched away 
on her sturdy little legs. She hardly thought of 
her ten daughters in the arms of her maid. She 
looked beyond the Bosporus and saw the river with 
no beginning and no end ; and there in the garden 
of Heaven she was helping Allah to water the im- 
mortal flowers. 



CHAPTER XIX 



TO THE FISHES 



There are those who consider that from the 
Island of Prinkipo one obtains the most enchanting 
view in the world. If mountains, and water, and 
many curious craft upon the water, and many dif- 
ferent people on the land, may compose a view 
that merits such praise, it surely deserves it At 
any rate, few well-to-do dwellers in Constantinople, 
or travelers through it, neglect to take one of the 
little steamers that wind in and out amcMig the 
islands of the Propontis, and to stop off at some 
one of them for a stay of greater or less length. 
TTie cafes at these islands generally overlook the 
water, and arc alive with a gay polyglottery of 
people such as may perhaps be found nowhere else 
in so happy a degree. Sunday morning is the gala 
time of the week. Then those that have sailed 
down on Saturday night begin to congregate in the 
waterside cafes for light refreshments, not so early 
that any remnant of sleepiness lurks in the eyes, yet 
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with all the brilliance of the morning still upon 
land and sea. 

At one of these tables six Anglo-Saxons were en- 
joying to the full the charm of die late fall. Weir 
had brought down five friends on his yacht the night 
before; for in the more cheerful frame of mind into 
which Xeny had managed to put him, he again felt 
like paying some of his social debts. Those with 
him were the Blakes, and their English friends the 
Wellingtons, with Captain Bob Wellington, the 
brother. They were sitting so directly over the set 
shore that they could see the fishes rising in tho 
deep water below them, cm the lookout for stray 
scraps of food that might be dropped to them. 

The place was crowded. At a table not far away 
•at four young Turks, whose refreshments even at 
this early hour had evidently been more ardent than 
their religion would have permitted them had they 
lived up to its tenets. The worst thing about the 
abstainer when he begins to drink is that he does 
not know when and how much to drink. What 
might be forgiven at the end of a convivial night 
was quite out of place on a Sunday morning, where 
milk and honey would have been appropriate. Or 
rather, since the month of Ramazan had already 
begun, good Moslems would have refrained from 
even a crust of bread between sunrise and sunset. 

The four, with bold, languishing eyes, were star- 
ing around at the European women in the aH ax 
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a way that made more than one escort wish to get 
up and kick them — also obviously unsuited to time 
and place. They were at some little distance from 
the party with Weir, and had not noticed it, until 
suddenly one, a small man, and ill-favored, clutched 
the arm of the man next to him in great excite- 
ment. 

"Look I look I Haleb Beyl Over there at that 
table, with the two women — the beautiful one and 
the stout one — and the four men. Do you see the 
man with the yellow hair? That is the man who 
— the American whom we were talking about the 
other day !" Before the other two Turks Sal-a-din 
would not speak more plainly. 

Haleb Bey understood. He rose to his feet and 
glared across the crowded tables at Weir. The lat- 
ter did not notice him, and his glare was wasted. 

"Aha I That is he, is it?" Haleb Bey repeated 
thickly. "That is the man whom all our wwnen 
rush to their windows to see pass by I And now 
he has a Frank woman with him — another that can- 
not resist his charms, I suppose." He directed some 
curses, deep and virulent, at the unconscious Weir. 
"I will teach him a lesson! I will shame him be- 
fore all these pcoplcl Dog! Curl Hound!" 
Haleb Bey was lashing himself into a fury, the fury 
that turns the ordinarily good-tempered Turk into 
a wild beast. 

Sal-a-din regarded his companion with pleasure. 
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"There was Yusuf of the Anatolian Infantry, two 
years ago, who became famous by kissing the beau- 
tiful wife of the Armenian banker, Galukian Ef- 
fendi," he suggested slyly. "But he was a dare- 
devil fellow who feared naught." 1 

"Who says I fear ?" Haleb Bey turned savagely 
on his friend. His mind was not dear enough to 
discriminate between the fly, and feathers-and-hocdt. 

"We could close in behind you to prevent pur- 
suit, the way his brother officers did with Yusuf," 
one of the other Turks said, the underlying hatred 
of the Mussulman for the Christian alight, "while 
fou made your escape with the taste of the English- 
woman's kiss on your lips. You would be the most 
famous man in Pera to-morrow." 

"It takes a man like Yusuf for such a prank, 
though." The fourth man laid his fagot on the 
fire. All had been partaking of the same inflaming 
raki. 

5al-a-din grinned. He was in a peculiarly happy 
position. If Haleb Bey should shame the infidels 
by insulting their women with impunity, then he, 
Sal-a-din, could ruffle as a sharer in the deed. On 
tlie other hand, if repulse and mortification came 
to the handsome Haleb Bey, under guise of sympa- 
thetic telling, he could spread the knowledge of it 
wide in those haunts where Haleb Bey had been 
accustomed to lord it over his less favored friend 
■ — and Haleb Bey's arrogance had been such that 
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Sal-a-din could be sure of many pleased ears for hit 
tale. 

Haleb Bey steadied himself on the edge of the 
table, and again his eyes swept the crowded tables 
about him — tables careless of him and his looks — 
another insult, he felt, in his exalted condition. Soon 
they should all see what he, Haleb Bey, son of 
Osman Pasha, son of Basih Bey, would do to this 
interioper ! Haleb Bey, before whom the hearts of 
the infidel women in Paris had fallen like ripe cher- 
ries, would teach this clumsy American what it was 
to affront him I 

He walked with that exagg:eratedly straight 
swiftness of which scHne tipsy men are capable to 
Weir's table and stooped to plant a kiss on Annie 
Blake's mouth, his companions rising at the same 
nme to see and to cover his retreat. 

The Americans were looking out over the water 
and did not notice Haleb Bey's approach. Only 
Weir happened to glance around when Haleb Bey's 
face was within a foot of Annie's. 

Stephen's arm was lying on the table In front of 
him, nearly extended. He had not time to draw it 
back to strike. He could not have called in time 
to warn Annie. There is a straight-arm push, with 
the open hand, which football men use to keep off 
players trying to tackle them. Weir had only just 
time to raise his arm and let the ivory ctmiplcxion 
of the Turk impinge upon his open band, which, 
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with a stiff arm and the full weight of his powerful 
shoulders behind it, sent Haleb Bey reeling back 
under the impulse of what was as insulting as a 
slap in the face, and nearly as powerful as an honest 
left hook. 

Before the son of Osman Pasha, the son of Basib 
Bey, had time to regain his balance, Weir had one 
hand entwined in the Turk's collar and the other 
gripping him amidships in a grip that seemed to 
the squirming Haleb Bey to gather in his very 
vitals. In an instant he found himself flapping 
through the air like a plucked chicken trying to fly. 
Straight into the cold autumn waters of the Pro- 
pontis he swiftly and ungracefully went, dropping 
among the fishes looking for food, which scattered 
in terror, without stopping to find out if he were 
edible. 

Sal-a-din and his two friends were standing up, 
looking rather foolish. Their cue had never come. 
They could not very well close in behind Haleb 
Bey without diving down into the water after him. 
The one turned to the other, and the other to the 
third, and the third found 'no other thing to do ex- 
cept to turn again to the first. Then the three sat 
down. 

Below a kaJck fished out Haleb Bey and rowed 
him away. 

At the table whose occupants had been most ccMi- 
cemed in the incident, a dense Anglo-Saxon tmpw* 
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turbability prevailed, which radiated rays of cool- 
ness in all directions, and caused those who had 
arisen excitedly at other tables gradually to resume 
their seats. 

In the language of diplomacy, the incident was 
closed. , 



CHAPTER XX 



THE JEWEL BOX 



This excursion to Prinkipo had been taken from 
Constantinople, not from Therapia. The garden 
party of the Mavrocorthatos had marked the end- 
ing of the season there. Soon afterward the Greeks 
had moved back to town, and when they went away 
nearly the last of the foreigners had already flitted 
from the shores of the Bosporus. The Hotel Petala 
was closed, and for Weir to have lingered on would 
have certainly made him an object of suspicion. 

Two incidents of the last few days of his stay in 
Therapia had made him wonder if he was not al- 
ready obnoxious to some Turk. On returning one 
night from a call on Mrs. Blake in his kaick, an- 
other boat had shot suddenly out of the darkness 
: aind struck his own amidships, with no apparent at- 
tempt to slacken speed. It had backed off without 
excuse or explanation. Fortunately his own boat 
was stoutly built, and had not been badly injured, 
although the temper of his boatman was entirely 
demolished. 

137 
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Two nights later a similar mishap had occurred. 
The night had not been quite so dark on this oc- 
casion, and the intention had been more evident. 
Two men were in the attacking boat. Weir's lev- 
eled revolver was hesitating only an instant before 
speaking (when it comes to the point, a man with 
the ordinary feelings of humanity has strong feel- 
ings of repugnance at shooting another, even if con- 
siderably provoked), when the man nearest him, a 
powerful fellow, swung his oar with incrediblo 
swiftness and struck Weir on the arm. The re- 
volver was not quite knocked from his grasp, but 
his arm was so paralyzed that he could not pull 
the trigger. He shifted it to his left hand and 
fired twice; but, an indifferent shot at best, it was 
not strange that he hit no one. 

For all these reasons the American had thought 
it best to return to Constantinople with the rest of 
the summer visitors, much as he disliked the thought 
of being so far away from the neighborhood where 
Rhasneh lived. 

Immediately after the closing of the summer sea- 
son at Tlierapia, that happened which Rhasneh had 
dreaded: Her father came to her and told her 
that her marriage was definitely set for two weelu 
from that time. Takshan Pasha was nearly as un- 
happy to have to tell this unwelcome news to his 
daughter as she was to receive it. But things were 
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going badly with him — or rather too well. Too 
many marks of favor were being showered on him 
by the Sultan, and he yearned to have Rhasneh safe- 
ly married before he should be ordered to give her 
to the Sultan. Her betrothal to Haleb Bey, of 
which news could not but have reached the ears of 
the Sultan, was quite ignored by him; and when 
the Sultan chose to ignore a state of affairs it was 
not well for one of his subjects to call attention 
to it. 

It would have been better for both Takshan 
Pasha and his daughter if they could have talked 
over the situation together, young as she was; but 
the impulse to do so seemed weakness to the man, 
and he fought it down. 

Rhasneh had not yet had an answer to her last 
letter. She had to rely on Xeny for postman, and 
since returning to town Xeny had been imable to 
obtain permission to go out and visit Rhasneh. Yet 
now the Turkish maiden could not indulge in the 
hesitaticm which she felt to be becoming. She sat 
up nearly the whole of the night writing again to 
Weir. It was possible that Xeny might come the 
next day, and she must have her letter ready when 
the little Greek child should appear. 

It was not an easy letter to write. Up to now 
she had felt that her thoughts and meditations 
would most interest her lover. "I wish to live such 
a free, noble life as your countrywomen live," she 
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had written once. "Here, alas I one is valued only 
for her beauty; but I would dwell where beauty 
counts for nothing against character and intellect; 
where the lofty thought is not laughed at as the 
whim of a woman, but seriously considered — more 
than beauty." 

Such sentiments she had felt would be pleasing 
to her Stephen's enlightened ears; but now the in- 
stant need of things did not make her writing any 
the easier. Her whole life long she had been in- 
dulged ; she had only had to clap her hands And 
give commands. Now for the first time she found 
herself absolutely dependent on another, and held 
by the fear lest what she was asking was unmaiden- 
ly and immodest, lest she might sink in his esteem, 
might lose his respect. Still, she must let him know 
her plight, and then he must act, and soon, or she 
would be lost to him forever. At the thought her 
blood quickened, and her doubts lessened. She 
picked up her pen and wrote: 

"In a few days I shall be, the wife of a man I 
loathe, unless you save me. My father has told 
me that my marriage is to take place two weeks 
from to-day, although he knows that my heart be- 
longs to another. But you must not think ill of 
him — it is only because he thinks I do not know, 
and believes that he acts for my best" 
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Another part of her letter read thus : 

"I do not know the ways of your world, and it is 
to you alone that I trust my life, as I should have 
done to the Prophet of my land if He were now on 
earth. Oh, monsieur! if in my ignorance I write 
what may appear to you wrong, do not think that 
I am immodest or unwomanly, or that I do not re- 
spect the wishes of my father 1 Alas ! sir, it is be- 
cause I cannot let myself be done with as seems 
wrong in my heart." 

Rhasneh sat with her little feet curled under her, 
and composed her letter by the solitary light of a 
candle, while Tsatsar-ab-harlem crouched, watching 
outside the door, as her mistress had bidden her. 
Rhasneh wrote a long time, pouring her little heart 
out to the wonderful stranger who had captured it. 
In every way except by direct asking she begged 
him to take her away and cherish her for the rest 
of her life. She repeated herself often (though not 
half often enough, it seemed to her, in her fear lest 
. she fail to touch him) , and often strayed away into 
language that even Weir, lover that he was, found 
sentimentally flowery. But in it all she showed 
her love for him and her dread of being given to 
another. 

As Rhasneh had hoped, Xeny came to visit her 
next day, and brought her a letter from her lover. 
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But the little postman was amazed at the volumi- 
nousness of the letter that she was expected to take 
back with her. 

"Oh, Hanoum Rhasneh I" she exclaimed, "how 
am I to hide such a big package? It will not go 
into my corselet, and you tore up my ball — anyway, 
that would have been too small." 

In dismay at this new difBculty, Rhasneh looked 
around the room, and her eyes fell upon a box she 
kept her jewels in. It was of mother-of-pearl, in- 
laid with precious stones, and was itself nearly as 
valuable as the jewels it contained. She caught it 
up. "Here, cherie, sec if you can open it." 

Xeny examined tt with interest. Then she hand- 
ed it back. "It does not open; it is an ornament," 
she said. 

Rhasneh put the tip of one slender forefinger on 
the round turquoise petal of a flower, apparently as 
firmly lixed as any other part, and turned it round. 
The box then opened easily. She poured the glit- 
tering contents into her lap and put the letter in- 
side. 

"But they will ask me about it at home," Xeny 
said, after she had made sure she understood the 
mechanism of the box. 

"Forget how to open it until you see Monsieur 
Weir," Rhasneh suggested, with Turkish diplo- 
macy. 

Xeny fondled the glittering casket, and her little 
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brain busied itself with another aspect of the case. 
"When the letter is taken out do I bring you the 
box back?" she asked, with a sob in her throat 

"No, yavrouniy you are to keep it yourself," 
Rhasneh assured her. 

"It is very beautiful, Hanoum Rhasneh," Xeny 
said, by way of thanking her. 

"And you will bring me my answer soon, will 
you not?" Rhasneh asked. 

Xeny's face became troubled. "How am I to 
manage that," she ruminated, "especially if Mr. 
Weir's letter is as big as yours?" Before Rhasneh 
could think of a plan, Xeny had found one herself. 
She clapped her little hands. 

"I shall pretend," she cried, "that I have for- 
gotten how to open it, and must come back to you 
to learn, and I will put his letter inside and bring 
it to you." 

Xeny*s visit had, perforce, to be brief, since a 
good part of the short afternoon was taken up 
by the journey to and from Therapia. When she 
was entering the door of her own home, on her 
return, she met her father. He stopped to kiss her. 
Although he had forbidden the mention of Chrys- 
anthy's name since her elopement, yet he seemed to 
have a greater tenderness for this little one, who 
was like a miniature of the lost daughter. 

"Why, baby, what have you there?" he asked, 
' as he felt the outlines of the box. 
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Xeny gave it to him, knowing that socmer or later 
he must see it. 

He took it, and, examining it, went into the li- 
brary. "My child, where did you find this?" he 
said sternly. 

"Hanoum Rhasneh gave it to me," Xeny an- 
swered tremulously. She already loved the beauti- 
ful box dearly. 

"What is it, my friend?" Madame Mavrocor- 
thato asked, coming into the rocwn. 

Her husband silently handed her the box, and 
madame's practised eyes recognized the value of it 
immediately. 

"There must be some mistake," she said. 

"Run up to your room, Xeny," her father or- 
dered her, "and I shall return this to Takshan 
Pasha to-morrow with a note." 

Xeny stood petrified. Her active Imagination at 
once saw Takshan Pasha receiving the box, putting 
bis finger on the turquoise petal, and finding the 
letter to Weir; and then, traveling fast, she saw the 
American — her American, and Rhasnch's — with a 
big stone tied about his neck, sinking in the waters 
of the Bosporus. She clenched her little fists and 
glared straight at her father. 

"Papa," she said, her childish voice trembling 
with passion, "you have no right to treat Hanoum 
Rhasneh so disrespectfully 1 If you wish me, I can 
return the box myself and tell her that you will 
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not let me keep it. But this box now is mine, and 

I shall keep it upstairs, and Oh, papa I please 

do not do anything which will make Hanoum Rhas- 
neh think you do not know how to accept a gift. 
Give me my box, maman!" 

Madame Mavrocorthato gave Xeny her casket, 
obeying a sign from her husband, and the little 
girl marched out of the room, her head hig^, 
though her heart was trembling. 

When she was gone, Mavrocorthato shook his 
head. "That child puzzles me," he said to his wife. 
"She makes me treat her like an equal." 

Madame Mavrocorthato sighed. "She reminds 
me so much of Chrysanthy," she said tremulously. 

"Madame, I have forbidden that name being 
mentioned in my presence !" her husband said. Yet 
he, too, was continually reminded by Xeny of the 
one he had decreed to be dead to him. 

Meanwhile, Xeny went up to her room, clutch- 
ing her box. She crossed herself three times, as 
Greek children do when they have escaped a danger, 
murmuring: "Thank the skies that is over I I 
shall be glad when there are no more letters." 

As she spoke the words' her eyes fell on the array 
of dolls on the couch, where the maid had arranged 
them, and from them she glanced down to the box 
in her hands. "Ah I but it is worth while, just the 
same," she added. 
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Twice a day Weir passed the house of his Greek 
friends, and every time he might have been ob- 
served looking eagerly up at the window of the chil- 
dren's nursery. 

TTie next morning, when he came by, he saw the 
largest doll he had given to Xeny, the one she had 
named Rhasneh, sitting propped up on the window 
ledge, and gazing steadfastly down at him. The 
sight of the doll seemed to change his plans. He 
stopped and took out his watch. It was not very 
early, and he rang the door bell of the Mavrocor- 
thato's house. 

Madame hurried down into the drawing-room to 
see him. "You have something to tell me about 
Chrysanthy ?" she asked eagerly. 

"N-no, I have nothing," Weir stammered. "I 
just dropped in as I was passing, to see if you had 
heard anything." 

Madame shook her head sadly. 

Weir felt much embarrassed at the part he was 
playing. There was a pause which seemed to him 
pregnant with deceit. "It is such a grand day," 
he blurted forth finally, feeling the inconsequential- 
ity of bis remark as he spoke. "I should think 
you would rather have the children outdoors than 
in." 

"The children?" Madame Mavrocorthato re- 
peated. She was not accustomed to have visitors 
g^ve her gratuitous advice on their bringing up. 
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"It was only because It was such a fine morning.'* 
He felt himself growing very red. 

They talked on for a while, madame wondering 
more and more at her visitor, since he seemed to 
have no particular reason for prolonging his call. 

But Weir was resolved not to go away from the 
house this morning without seeing Xeny. This was 
something that was getting to be more and more 
difficult. Madame Mavrocorthato was of the opin- 
ion that Xeny had had quite enough attention paid 
to her of late. 

It was not like Weir to call attention to his own 
gifts, yet at last, in desperation, he asked : "How 
does Xeny like those dolls I sent her on her birth- 
day?'' 

"Oh, she is delighted with them, particularly 
with the one she calls Rhasneh, after a Turkish 
friend of hers. But you were too generous — ^you 
really are spoiling her." 

"Oh, no, I hope not. I was afraid she might not 
have cared for them." It was a ridiculous subter- 
fuge, but the best he could manage. 

"Hasn't she thanked you for them?" Madame 
Mavrocorthato exclaimed. 

"We have all been so busy moving into town, 
you know." 

"I will have her called at once," his hostess saFd. 

In a minute Xeny rushed in and sprang into his 
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lap. "Take me out !" she whispered, pretending to 
kiss him on the cheek. 

"Won't you let Xeny go for a walk with me ?" 
he asked. 

"She has to study in the morning," the mother 
answered. 

"I have finished my studies for this morning, 
matnan," Xeny put in, her voice vibrant with eager- 
ness. 

"It would really be awfully good of you to let 
her pilot me around a little bit," Weir urged, and 
Madame Mavrocorthato noticed that he was as 
eager as the little girl. 

"No, monsieur, I cannot allow Xeny to receive 
any more attention. She is already spoiled for a 
Greek child." She turned to Xeny. "Tell Mr. 
Weir good-bye." 

Xeny knew that further teasing would be useless, 
and she played her. trump card. She came dose 
to her mother, her big gray eyes wide open, and said 
solemnly; "Oh, matnan, how can you refuse me 
such a little thing, and make me unhappy, arid I so 
like our dead Chrysanthy?" 

Madame turned pale, as if, indeed, Chrysanthy's 
ghost was speaking. She began to cry, and Xeny 
rushed from the room, and in a few seconds' re- 
turned with her bat and the precious box Rhasneh 
had given her. 

"Thank you, dearest maman," she said, as if her 
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mother had already given her permission. "I shall 
always learn my lessons well, If I may go some- 
times walking with Monsieur Weir." 

At sight of the box, it seemed as if Madame 
Mavrocorthato was going to make a new objection ; 
but Weir, who guessed that it contained Rhasneh's 
letter, took it from her. 

"I will take care of it for Xeny, madame," he 
said in a masterful way. 

"You see, maman, the box opens, and I want 
Mr. Weir to try if he can open it," Xeny explained 
over her shoulder, as the two were making good 
their retreat 

Madame Mavrocorthato stood at the window 
and watched them till they were out of sight, the 
tall man and the tiny child. Then she sighed, but 
with something of hope in the sigh. 

"I sometimes felt that he fancied Chrysanthy," 
she said to herself, "and ever since she went away 
he has been devoted to Xeny." She sighed again, 
"She is so much like herl" She stared, unseeing, 
down the street. "Xeny is eight," she went on, 
presently. "In eight years more she will be mar- 
riageable." She stood for a long time without mov- 
ing. "Well, why not? Those things are rare, but 
they do happen." She smiled quite contentedly. 
"I think I shall let Xeny go to walk with Mr. Weir 
sometimes," she said. 



CHAPTER XXI 



THE AMBER BEADS 



"You saw my doll sitting in the window ?" Xeny 
said, as soon as she and Weir were out of the house. 

"I have been looking for it twice a day ever since 
we planned the slgnah" 

Xeny nodded her head wisely. *'It was a very 
good thought of mine, was it not? There is a let- 
ter in that box for you, and papa almost took the 
box and sent it back to Takshan Pasha, because 
he thought it too big a present for me." 

"Whew!" the American whistled at the escape. 

"Hanoum Rhasneh did not seem so happy as 
usual," Xeny remarked. "And she must have been 
unhappy, because she had promised to make me 
some doll clothes, and she did not have them for 
me yesterday." 

"H'ml" Weir grunted. He did not dare open 
the box until they were safe at the hotel. There 
he provided his visitor with a sufficient amount of 
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candy, and eagerly took the jeweled casket from 
his pocket. 

Xeny watched him closely, an impish smile hover- 
ing around her mouth, as he turned the box over 
and over, looking for some way to open it. Fmally 
he appealed to her. "Xeny I" he said frantically, 
"how does this thing open ?" 

Xeny took the box with a superior air, and turned 
it over and over in imitation of him. "It is a very 
beautiful box," she commented, with mischievous 
deliberation, "and if you put your finger an this 
petal, and turn it around, so, m(»isieur will get his 
letter." 

Weir laughed at the airs of the little girl as he 
took the letter ; but his laugh was cut short by the 
first words of Rhasneh's that fell under his eyes. 
For a moment he was dumbfounded. Was he to 
lose her, after all ? he asked himself, as he strode 
up and down the rocmt, oblivious to everything ex- 
cept the tumult within him. Then he sat down 
and began to write. He urged Rhasneh to flee with 
him at once. The Blakes would marry them, he 
wrote — unconsciously associating Annie with her 
husband in his clerical office — and then his yacht 
would bear them away to safety and happiness. 

"My dearest one, then I will take you to the 
land where jrou want to go — show you the life you 
want to see — and love you the way you want to be 
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loved. But you must help me to plan our escape. 
I do not know the ways here. I do not know how 
you could get out of your palace, nor when. Can- 
not I be smuggled in to see you ? Then we can ar- 
range everything. Xeny is going to take you this, 
and will bring back your answer. Tell me what to 
do, and I will do it." 

When he had finished writing he turned to the 
little girl. "How soon are you going out to see 
Rhasneh?" he almost snapped. 

"I must return the box this afternoon," she an- 
swered. 

He nodded approval ; but as they walked back, 
Xeny was not pleased with his American manners. 
He was too preoccupied. His words came too curt 
and quick. He did not pay enough attention to her. 
It was almost as if he valued her only because she 
carried his and Rhasneh's letters. She tossed her 
head high in the air at the thought, and stepped 
along beside him with proud, independent feet. But 
she was further affronted to see that he did not even 
notice that she refused his hand in crossing the 
street. 

It was still with an aggrieved feeling that Xeny 
arrivcl at Rhasneh's palace in the afternoon. At 
the entrance she met Takshan Pasha himself on his 
way to his daughter. His face was troubled. He 
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was going on business connected with her marriage, 
and It hurt him to know that he should hurt her. 
Preoccupied as he was, he could not pass the Chris- 
tian child without some expression of hospitality. 

Her little lingers clasped as much of the Pasha's 
extended hand as they could compass. Then guilt- 
ily fearing lest he should ask about the casket in her 
hand, and perhaps take it to show her how it 
opened, she added quickly : "Yesterday I came to 
see Hanoum Rhasneh, whom I love very much, and 
who loves me, too." She felt that In justice this 
must not be omitted. "And she gave me this box 
for a parting gift, because we have gone away from 
Therapia for the winter; but I gave her nothing, 
because I am so little, and have nothing of my own, 
except dolls, which I do not think Hanoum Rhasneh 
would care to have, although she likes to make 
clothes for them." She ended her explanation some- 
what breathless, afraid lest the old Pasha would 
think her unceremonious to have accepted a gift 
without giving one in return. 

Takshan Pasha smiled as he had hardly smiled 
since he had told Rhasneh of her approaching mar- 
riage. Xeny, encouraged, continued: 

"When Monsieur Mavrocorthato, my father, 
saw this box he wanted to write to you and send it 
back, because he said it was too costly. So I bring 
it back to Hanoum Rhasneh myself." 

Takshan Pasha was really hurt. "Young 
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hanoum," he said, "whatever Hanoum Rhasneh 
chooses to give her friends is her pleasure, and 
mine, also." He drew from his pocket a string of 
large amber beads. "Give this to the lord, your 
father, and beg him to accept it as a small token 
of my esteem for him ; and beg him to permit you 
to accept the casket which my daughter gave you. 
Is your most estimable father well?" he asked, dis- 
missing the subject of the gifts. 

"Papa is well," she answered, but she could not 
let the gifts pass without further words. "Thank 
you, great Pasha, for the presents ; and I am sure 
papa will think highly of your token to him." 

To herself she smiled as she spoke, for she knew 
that her father disliked intensely to receive gifts 
and have to give thanks for them. She speculated 
on what he would do with them, since he was one 
of the younger Greeks who did not imitate the 
Turks in carrying them around with him. She won- 
dered if she could not get them for herself. 

"Now let us go in and see my daughter, for I am 
on my way there, too," Takshan Pasha said. 

They went into Rhasneh's sitting-room together, 
and Xeny's wounded pride of the morning was 
avenged at the thought that on her departure she 
should be unable to fill the menial occupation of let- 
ter carrier, with Takshan Pasha present. Mr. Weir 
would be sorry he had been so rude to her when 
shfl did not bring him bade a. letter from Rhasneh. 
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When Rhasneh came in, Xeny explained the rea- 
son for coming so soon again, and the happy man- 
ner in which the object of her visit had been frus- 
trated by Takshan Pasha. As the little Greek girl 
was talking of the box she shook it gently between 
her hands, and her eyes gleamed significantly. Yet 
in spite of all this talk about the box, when Xeny 
rose to go, after a short visit — since with only a 
maid she could not be out after dusk — she left -the 
precious gift behind. 

Rhasneh, vividly aware of its desertion, did not 
say anjthing till Xeny was out of the room. Then 
she appeared to notice it for the first time, and ran 
after her guest to restore it to her, though it would 
have been more dignified, and have served the same 
purpose, to have sent it by a slave. Not quite the 
same purpose, though, for no sooner was she away 
from her father's eyes than she snatched the letter 
from its concealment and thrust it into her bosom. 

It was a well-carried-out maneuver, and Xeny 
went away with a malicious sense of pleasure at 
having the hox and not bearing a letter. All the 
way home, moreover, she speculated as to what her 
father would do with the amber beads. She said 
nothing of them to her mother, when she found that 
her father had not yet returned. Impatiently she 
waited until he came, bringing with him her uncle, 
the Bishop of Nicodemia. When they were all 
in the library, she burst in upon them, box in hand. 
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She barely kissed them good-evening before she 
turned to her father. 

"Now, papa, when you see what has happened to 
you, you will never again interfere with my pres- 
ents. Takshan Pasha himself said I was to keep ' 
the box, and" — she opened it dramatically and dis- 
played the beads — "and these are for you, so that 
you may not be jealous of me." 

The Kshop laughed at her veiled impertinence; 
then his eyes were caught by the wonderful beads. 
"I declare, Pantcley, if you don't want those, I'll 
take them myself." 

But already the yellow amber was around the 
neck of Madame Mavrocorthato, with such an air 
of having found its permanent resting place that it 
stifled all aspirations for their possession by others. 

"Well, Xeny," the Bishop said, turning to her, 
"how are you getting along with your Bible sto- 
ries?" 

"I am sure," Xeny answered, "that the good God 
never had an English governess, or He would have 
known that practical joking was in bad taste." 

Madame Mavrocorthato exclaimed in horror. 
The Bishop wanted to know more. 

"What practical joking?" he asked. 

"Well, what do you call his pretending he wanted 
Abraham to kill his son, when He meant to kill a 
sheep?" 

"I don't see any joking there." 
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"No, because you are a bishop. Papa says that 
if clergymen had any sense of humor they would 
have chosen another profession." 

The Bishop laughed ; but Xeny was sent to her 
room, her precious box in her hand, and since there 
was no letter, her little heart was free from care, 
and quite content. 



CHAPTER XXII 

WEIR IN SUSPENSE 

Opposite the Hotel de Londres, where Weir 
had his rooms, was Les Petits Champs, a so-called 
public garden, from which the public at lai^e was 
carefully excluded by a wall, an iron fence, a high 
hedge, and an admission fee of one plaster. Here 
the nurses of the rich brought their charges in the 
mornings, and here in the afternoons the well-to-do 
of all ages and nationalities congregated to listen 
to the band, enjoy the open-air theater, refresh 
themselves at the cafe, and be amused by the vari- 
ous devices common to such pleasure places. 

And here Xeny's little bosom was racked with 
remorse when she met Weir the next afternoon and 
had no good news for him. All her ill humor of 
the day before had vanished, and she was very sorry 
now that she had not a letter to give him. 

Weir left the Pelits Champs in a frame of mind 

that one need not envy him. It was one day nearer 

the dreadful marriage day of Rhasneh — a letter 

with 8 plan oa which he might have expended his 

15s 
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energies or buoyed his hopes would have been some- 
thing. Could it possibly be, he asked himself, that 
she could be displeased at his wishing her to run 
away with him ? Could he so have misunderstood 
her and her last letter? Was it possible that her 
love for him was merely one of those more or less 
innocent flirtations which ordinary Turkish women, 
from the seclusion of their harems, carry on with 
men outside? Thus he tortured himself with all 
manner of improbable and impossible suppositions. 
He went to his rooms and reread Rhasneh's letter, 
and amid the love that surged up in his breast at 
her words there was no longer any room for doubt. 
And yet, with doubt dispelled, his anguish at his 
inactivity became the keener. 

A day passed, and another, with no sign from 
Xeny or Rhasneh. He seriously debated with him- 
self going to Madame Mavrocorthato and asking 
for her help. Yet what could she, or even her hus- 
band, do for him? Indeed, he knew that Mavro- 
corthato had to be particularly careful of his ac- 
tions, since his father was one of the Counsellors 
of State of Turkey, and lived perilously near the 
white light that beats upon a throne. 

Weir's troubles finally became more than he 
could bear alone, and he turned to his old school- 
mate, Mrs, Blake, for sympathy, if not for aid. 

She listened In pitying silence until he had poured 
out the whole story to her. "Oh, Steve, I was 
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afraid there was something like this going on, when 
you didn't come near mc for so long. You arc 
just the kind of man to fall in love like diis, and 
keep after her until you both are killed I" 

"Or I get her," he put in, gloomily. 

"If there was only something I could do to help 
you, or something I could suggest your doing, I 
would, though I should be as foolish as you to do 
so ; but there isn't." 

Weir had not really expected that Mrs. Blake 
could help him in any way, yet there would spring 
up the faint hope that she might. She had lived 
here so much longer than he, that she would know 
if there was a way. And now the certainty that 
there was none was just one added drop of mis- 
ery. 

Acutely touched by his unhappiness, Mrs. Blake 
could not help saying : "But if by some miracle you 
do get her, bring her here. They'll bum the house 
down over our heads, if they ever find it out; but 
never mind — bring her along." 

Somewhat cheered by the bare supposition that 
a miracle might be performed in his behalf, Weir 
went away, and for the fiftieth time passed by the 
Mavrocorthato house, to see if there was not a sig- 
nal from his little ally. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

OSMAN PASHA CALLS ON TAKSHAN PASHA 

With a somewhat embarrassed mien Osman 
Pasha, father of Haleb Bey, entered the large, bare 
reception-room of Takshan Pasha's selamlik: He 
had spent some hours thinking over this interview, 
and arranging the words he had to say so that they 
might convey his meaning and yet not offend. Now, 
expecting Takshan Pasha every moment, his prepa- 
ration seemed inadequate, and his task very diffi- 
cult. He had come with the intention of speaking 
to Takshan Pasha of his daughter's conduct, or 
rather of the rumors about it, and he wondered 
somewhat at his own audacity, for a Turk may not 
easily criticize the women of another to his face. 

"Os-gel-di, os-gel-dit" Takshan Pasha said ge- 
nially, coming in and greeting his uneasy guest. "I 
am indeed delighted to see you here, and to have a 
little talk about our children's future happiness." 

The warm welcome of his host made what he 
wished to say doubly difficult to the father of Haleb 
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Bey. "It is truly for their happiness that I am here, 
Your Greatness," he answered, caressing his beard 
in an embarrassed manner. 

Takshan Pasha, one of the ablest diplomats of 
the Sultan, noticed the uneasy movements of his< 
guest, and while not relinquishing the idea of learn- ; 
ing the reason therefor, for the moment changed 
the subject to put Osman Pasha at ease. "It is 
a painful time for our country just now," he said. 
"The Prophet's land is going through a trying ex- 
perience with regard to Macedonia." 

Osman Pasha brightened up at this impersonal 
turn to the talk. "It is indeed," he replied. "I 
have heard my old father say often that no good 
had come since we began to treat European 
nations as our equals. He always said that we 
ought to make war upon them and use them as our 
slaves." 

Both Turks solemnly agreed to this proposition 
— such sentiments were the only fitting ones for 
loyal Turkish tongues. 

"We have been contaminated by the presence of 
so many foreigners, bearing themselves as our 
equals !" Osman Pasha continued, taking oil bis fez 
and throwing it on a low mother-of-pearl table. 
"Our children have been infected by the disease 
called European civilization. Oh, Takshan Pasha, 
it is a million times a pity that we should live to see 
our children have other than contempt for our enc- 
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wavs, and dresses like them." 

Osman Pasha, who had come with the sole pur- 
pose of calling Takshan Pasha to account for the 
conduct of his daughter, found himself, insteadi 
complaining of his own son. 

"Those arc harmless little things,** Takshan 
Pasha answered, feeling that he was beginning to 
get near the real reason for Osman Pasha^s visit. 
"It is much greater on our part to take up and 
play with European weaknesses than to make too 
much of them." 

"Ah I that you are great can be seen from the 
indulgence you display to petty things," Osman 
Pasha replied ; "while I, small man that I am, have 
been troubled — have allowed little nothings to make 
me uneasy. I shall go away from here most happy, 
feeling that I have found the true point of view, the 
one becoming to an Osmanli aga/^ Osman Pasha 
hesitated, and then continued : "But, oh, Takshan 
Pasha, I am troubled about Haleb Bey on some 
other points. He says that Hanoum Rhasneh, hav- 
ing been accustomed to see so many foreigners in 
the houses of the Greeks, might not love him for 
her husband. Could it be possible" — an idea had 
just come to the speaker — "that the two young peo- 
ple might see each other and make their minds easy 
about each other's love?" 

The plan commended itself instantly to Takshan 
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Pasha. If Rhasneh saw Haleb Bey, it might easily 
be that his good looks would accomplish what the 
words of her father had failed to effect. The idea 
of meeting him, so contrary to Turkish custom, 
could not fail to please her romantic nature; and 
Haleb Bey's undeniable physical attractiveness 
might end her unreasonable feeling of repugnance 
to the proposed marriage — a marriage which, with 
every new favor from the Sultan, became more in- 
stantly imperative in Takshan Pasha's eyes. 

On his side, Osman Pasha felt entire confidence 
that should Hanoum Rhasneh once see his son she 
could not help falling in love with him, and would 
have no more thoughts foi" her European lover. The 
whole plan was one that had evolved itself spon- 
taneously out of the chaos that had existed; for no 
brain was more innocent of its conception than 
Osman Pasha's when he 6rst entered the palace of 
his friend. 

The two men watched each other with an intent- 
ness hidden beneath the most casual manner, as 
each tried to fathom the reason why the other 
should consent to so unheard of a proceeding. When 
they parted, after drinking their coffee and discours- 
ing on indifferent topics, Osman Pasha felt sure 
that Takshan Pasha knew of his daughter's con- 
duct, and wished her safely married ; while Takshan 
Pasha surmised that Haleb Bey had taken a fancy 
to some other girl, probably a Christian, and was 
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now as rebellious to the marriage as Rhasneh her- 
self, and that his father wished him to be conquered 
by Rhasneh's beauty. 

"Well, I can see his heart's freedom gone," Tak- 
shan Pasha murmured to himself. 

Plodding down the street, Osman Pasha consid- 
, ered that he had gained the day. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

TSATSAR-AB-HARLEM HELPS 

Rhasneh sat on a lounge, one foot curled under 
her, the other extended in front of her, and balan- 
cing her little slipper on its toe. She was conferring 
with Tsatsar-ab-harlem on the subject of her Ameri- 
can lover. 

For some time the mistress had noticed in the 
maid a reluctance to aiding and abetting her in that 
which was the dearest wish of her life. Not that 
the slave had any conscientious scruples against a 
love affair with another than he who was to be 
Rhasneh's lord and master; but in her superstitious 
soul Tsatsar-ab-harlem had begun to imagine that 
Stephen Weir was acquiring the same sort of a 
pernicious influence over her mistress that once the 
foreign books had held. Besides, the bane of the 
books was not yet entirely exorcised. It was not 
forty days since their burning, and it is well known 
that even the best of magic spells cannot be sure of 
having overcome evil permanently until forty days 
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are passed. The knowledge of all this gave her 
courage to oppose her whose whim was usually law. 

"No, yavroum, no I" the slave said, crouching as 
near to Rhasneh's feet as she could, "you cannot run 
any risks, now that you are a bride-to-be." 

"But lovely, sweet Tsatsar-ab-harlem," Rhasneh 
pleaded, taking the nurse's hands between her own, 
as once Juliet did, "I only want to see him a wee 
little bit of time. I have never even spoken to him 
— not once. Can't I have a little bit of talk with 
him ?" 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem obdurately shook her head. 
"Not before your marriage," she said, with de- 
termined mouth. 

Rhasneh's anger began to kindle. The idea of 
having to coax her slave instead of command- 
ing her I She felt a strong inclination to give her 
a severe beating; but diplomacy would serve her 
better. "Nurse," she cried, tears of vexation in 
her eyes, "if you do not grant me this favor, if you 
do not help me to see my lover, I swear by the 
Prophet's Mantle that you never shall go with mc 
when I marry I I shall never see you again, never !" 

Rhasneh hardly knew how hard she was hitting 
her nurse with this threat. Tsatsar-ab-harlem's 
heart was a shrine in which the idol was Rhasneh. 
When, in addition, the slave saw her beloved mis- 
tress begin to cry and tear her hair, it was more than 
she could endure. 
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^^Yavroum, do not cry and destroy your pretty 
hair I" she entreated in her turn. "You shall see 
him — once onlyl And you must not speak with 
him longer than I shall say. And I shall sit outside 
the door, and shall rap when it is time for him to 
go." 

"Oh, you good soud-anessee/" Rhasneh threw 
her arms around the slave's neck and hugged and 
kissed her, entirely forgetting that she had ever 
wished to beat her. 

"Now," said Rhasneh, after the transport of 
mutual affection was over, "how shall we manage 
it?" 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem tried to plan, while Rhasneh's 
eyes were fixed on her face. The slave turned to 
her mistress, half tn earnest, half in jest. "If you 
look at me like that you will force my life to come 
out of my skin — I feel your eyes burning me. Take 
your zither now, and turn your back to me, and 
sing, while I plan." 

The girl obeyed. And as the sweet tones came 
from beneath her fingers, her active imagination 
saw herself with her lover. How surprised and 
pleased he would be to see her so beautiful 1 she 
thought; for seeing her only an instant in the Sul- 
tan's carriage, he could not have guessed how really 
beautiful she was. Oh yes, of course, he had seen 
her in the picture frame in Chrysanthy's studio; but 
then he had thought she was paint, and the light 
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had been very bad, and he had stood so far away. 
She thrilled at the thought of his nearer approach. 
She wondered if any of the heroines she had read 
of in romances had been as beautiful as she. But 
she was a heroine of romance, too, she reflected. 
She regretted somewhat that everything had gwie 
«o smoothly up to now, that no wonderful adven- 
ture, such as would make an exciting story, had 
come out of her love. Now if he were to lose her, 
and work and strive for her for years, undergoing 
all manner of hardships, while she were kept in a 
dungeon — or rather, in a tower — and ill treated, 
and starved, and even threatened with torture and 
death (all the while becoming more and more beau- 
tiful), until finally they came together, loving each 
other ten times as much for the separation — though 
that would be impossible — ^well, that would be 
worth while indeed ! 

"YavToum, I have found the way," the slave in- 
terrupted Rhasneh's thoughts. "There is some risk, 
but we can deceive Fahick if your lover will closely 
follow instructions." Tsatsar-ab-harlem's expres- 
sive face was alight with enthusiasm as she pro- 
ceeded to unfold her plan to her mistress. 

And the plan so pleased her hearer that she took 
a golden chain from her throat and put it around 
the neck of her nurse. "You are a very dear one," 
Rhasneh said, "and the Prophet cannot help re- 
warding you. You shall be a most beautiful houri, 
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and be loved most tenderly by a great pasha, when 
you die." 

The slave, radiant at this prophecy, which she 
implicitly believed, kissed Rhasneh's feet. "May- 
be," she suggested hopefully, "maybe I shall have 
a child, too. Do you think, yavroum, that houris 
are permitted to have sons?" she asked eagerly. 

"When we are houris," said Rhasneh, who had 
an imagination that served her at will, "we are 
allowed to have everything that we craved for in 
this world. And your son will be big and hand- 
some, and will become a servant of Allah." 

The slave's face was beautiful with anticipation 
at these words, while her eyes already saw the son 
of her heart, wearing the green turban. But pres- 
ently she returned again to earth. "How shall we 
let your lover know?" she asked. "It would not 
be wise to send Fahlck with a letter. Will the 
little Christian girl in trousers help you again ?" 

"Hush, soud-anessee, hush I" Rhasneh exclaimed, 
knowing the danger that the Mavrocorthatos would 
be in if Xeny's part in her love affair should be 
discovered. "Her family knows nothing of it, and 
we must be very careful never to let anyone know. 
But call Fahick for me." 

In a minute the eunuch appeared. "Praise be to 
Allah that the day has been appointed that my 
young mistress will be a wife," he said. His stupid 
face glowed, his big black fingers were playing with 
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the diamcmd studs of his shirt. He was a good 
specimen of his kind, and was allowed to indulge all 
his vanities. 

"Praise be Allah, who has made the world!" 
Rhasneh replied politely, then came at once to the 
point. "Fahick, I want you to go to Pera, to Mad- 
ame Mavrocorthato's house. If you see madame, 
tell her I should esteem it an act of the greatest 
kindness if she could let Xeny come to me to-day. 
But speak with Hanoum Xeny herself, if you can, 
and tell her that if she loves me she will come to see 
me — for the last time. Tell her that my marriage 
is near, and that I can no Itmger be seen in the 
streets. Say exactly what I have told you : that my 
marriage is near, and I cannot come to her, and if 
she loves me she will come to me this last time. 
Also, I have doll clothes for her." 

She made the eunuch repeat the whole message 
twice, and then knew that it would be carried cor- 
rectly, since, like most illiterate people, he had a 
certain verbal retentiveness of memory that is often 
lost with more education. 

"If you bring the little one," she added care- 
lessly, "I will give you a pair of pink silk socks." 

Fahick laughed in childlike delight. Then his 
odd bass voict boomed out, "I shall bring the litde 
one, or I shall breathe my last I" 

"The steamer goes in half an hour," Rhasneh 
went on, looking at her watch. She ordered the 
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box in which she kept gold and silver brought to 
her, a motherKif-pearl box very like the one she 
had given Xeny. From it she took three silver 
mfdjedies and threw them to the eunuch. "Take a 
brougham at the bridge," she commanded, "and sit 
up beside the coachman. Tlien Hanoum Xeny and 
her maid will not have to wait for their carriage 
to be made ready." 

As soon as Fahick was out of the room Rhasneh 
took her writing materials and began to write the 
letter of directions to Weir, so that it should be 
all ready when Xeny should arrive. She wrote with 
much care: the slightest slip might mean death to 
him. She directed and warned; and many a sen- 
tence was underscored and double underscored, lest 
her big lover make some mistake. 



CIIAPTI-R XXV 



SEWING A SEAM 



When Fahick arrived with his carriage at the 
Mavrocorthato house it happened that madame was 
out, and Xeny, KalHopy, and Miss Kitty were the 
only ones at home. Fahick had to deliver his mes- 
sage to the butler, and since Rhasneh had not pro- 
vided for this contingency, the eunuch scratched his 
head, uncertain just which part of the message he 
ought to deliver to him. He finally decided to 
deliver it all, and charged with the whole message, 
the butler came up to the nursery and reported to 
Miss Kitty. The butler knew no English, so that 
the children had to translate for him, and as soon 
as Xeny heard the message she made up her mind 
that Rhasneh needed her badly, and that in some 
way she must manage to go to her. Her relations 
with her governess were rather strained, for the 
Englishwoman did not at all approve of the atten- 
tion that had been paid lately to her naturally un- 
ruly charge. Xeny knew there was small chance of 
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obtaining permission from Miss Kitty. Kalllf^y, 
too, was jealous of her, so no assistance could be 
expected from her. Xeny's brain whirled ahead of 
the words of the butler, while she sat sewing the 
seam that her soul loathed, with a meekness that 
had suddenly descended upon her like a divine 
grace. 

"Mamma would certainly not let Xeny go way 
to Therapia with Fahick," Kalliopy said with her 
most irritating older sister air of superiority. "Eu- 
nuchs are cannibals, anyway, and eat little girls 
when they get them alone," she added, to clinch the 
matter. 

Xeny put her head on one side and regarded the 
long seam she had toiled over rebelllously for an 
hour. "I am getting to sew a little better; don't 
you think so. Miss Kitty? I can't sew as well as 
Kalliopy yet, but then she sews so very well for a 
little girl," Xeny ended with a sigh. 

"I think you are learning a bit," Miss Kitty 
acquiesced, although not five minutes previously she 
had declared that Xeny never would learn to sew. 
The soft answer had lost none of its efficacy. 

"I should like to finish my work before maman 
comes, the way Kalliopy does," Xeny went on 
piously. 

"That's a good little girl I" Miss Kitty approved, 
hope of Xeny beginning to bloom In her discour- 
aged heart. "Tell the butler to tell that creature 
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that you wish to finish your sewing and cannot go 
to-day." 

"Don't you think it would be better if I saw 
Fahick myself, Miss Kitty?" Xeny asked in a 
degagee way. "You know the butler might not 
have understood the message. It might make trou- 
ble for grandpa, who is a friend of the Sultan." 

Miss Kitty, who knew something of the devious 
ways of Turkish politics, gave Xeny permission to 
go down and see the eunuch for herself. TTie but- 
ler, having delivered his message, and understand- 
ing nothing of the conversation that had been held 
in English, followed Xeny from the room. 

Xeny turned to him in the hall. "Mitro, run, 
please, and tell Melpomeny to put her hat and coat 
on at once, so that we shall not keep Fatuck wait- 
ing. Hurry, Mitro, for I shall be ready in a min- 
ute." She gave his big hand a pat, and the butler, 
who adored the littlest Mavrocorthato, went quick- 
ly on her errand. 

In two minutes Xeny and the maid were in the 
carriage, Fahick, on the box, had given the word 
to the coachman, and seam and Kalllopy and Miss 
Kitty were escaped for the afternoon. It had come 
so easily that Xeny hardly even thought of the pun- 
ishment that would await her at the end of her 
journey. For the time being all the trouble fell 
on Mitro, when, ten minutes later, Miss Kitty lirsC 
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sent Kalliopy, and then went down herself to leam 
why Xeny did not reappear to finish her seam. 

"Oh, Xeny, you angel I" Rhasneh cried, "I knew 
that you would come — and also I was sure that you 
would not be able to." 

"Hanoum Rhasneh," Xeny replied, shaking her 
head, "it is good that I don't think much of con- 
fession; for if I had to tell Pater Agathodoro all 
the things I' do and say without maman's knowing 
it, he would certainly call me sometlung else than 
an angel. I had to run away from home to^ay, 
and by now Miss Kitty is sending right and left 
for maman. So quick, tell me what I must del" 

"This letter — I have folded it small — must get 
to Mr. Weir — oh I as soon as possible ! It is very, 
very important! If he does not get it, perhaps I 
shall have to marry Haleb Bey, or perhaps kill 
myself. Can you manage to take it to him to- 
day?" 

"Well, I shall be punished for having run away," 
Xeny answered philosophically, "and I can't be pun- 
ished any more for giving this to him. I'm not 
grown up, anyway," she half apologized, "and Mcl- 
pomeny is so fond of pretty handkerchiefs that If 
you give me one or two I think I can make her take 
me to his hotel." 

"Yes, I will give you a dozen I" Rhasneh said 
eagerly. 
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Xeny, always practical, answered: **No, two are 
plenty; needn't waste any more/* 

As soon as Xeny and her maid were back in the 
city the little conspirator began her maneuvers for 
going by Weir's hotel. 

"Why should we take the horrid tunnel?" she 
asked, referring to the underground trolley, which 
would have been their most direct route. "We have 
plenty of time to go by the horse car, and we can 
see so much more from them.'^ 

The maid was quite willing to go by the more 
circuitous route. When they were nearing the hotel 
Xeny continued her campaign : 

"Let's walk the rest of the way. It Is lots more 
fun." 

Melpomeny was as fond of the streets as any 
child, and made no objection to this move. 

Just opposite the steps of the hotel Xeny ap- 
peared struck with a sudden thought. "Melpomeny, 
I should like to speak to my friend the American. 
Can't I go in and see him for just a minute?" 

"But Miss Xeny, what will your mamma say?" 
the maid objected. 

"She need not know if you do not tell her. And 
see here, Melpo I Hanoum Rhasneh gave me these 
two lovely lace handkerchiefs. You may have them 
if you will let me go." 

Hesitating, yielding, the maid took the handker- 



/ 
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chiefs. "But why do you want to go?" She was 
still struggling feebly. 

"He always has loukoumta and candy, and he 
will give us some. Do, Melpo dear, be a love 1" 
and Xcny's feet were already pattering up the mar- 
ble steps of the Hotel dc Londrcs, and her childish 
voice was asking of the porter, as dignified as might 
be, whether Mr. Weir was in. 

"Why, Xcnyl How do you do?" Weir him- 
self called from behind her. "I am so glad to see 
you 1 Come into the reception-room and make me a 
little visit. Your maid can wait here." 

He turned to the porter and gave an order which 
Melpomeny was gratified to overhear related to a 
box of sweets, and then went into the reception- 
room with Xcny. 

"Teli mc 1 Have you a letter for me ?" he asked, 
as soon as they were out of earshot, his tone strained 
with fear, his face haggard with the misery of the 
last few days. 

"Yes, here it is. I had to run away from home 
to-day to get it," Xeny answered, happy at the light 
of hope she was kindling in her big friend's eyes. 
"Hanoum Rhasneh sent word it was the last, and 
very, very important ; so I went. Now I must go 
home — to be punished," she added, with a wry 
face. 

Weir put the letter in his pocket, and Xeny felt 
almost recompensed for the coming punishment 
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when he bent over and kissed her hand, and said In 
a voice that she felt was terribly in earnest: "Xeny, 
ril never forget what you have done for me!" 

And munching loukoumia, the sweetest of stolen 
fruits, Xeny and Melpomeny went their way home. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



XENY'S DISCOVERY 



Four days later Weir was at the window of his 
sitting-room, looking out upon the Petits Champs. 
In his mind every sentence of Rhasneh's letter of 
instruction was indelibly impressed. In his hands 
he held a pair of Turkish slippers of a size to fit 
his feet. Warm without, shone the autumn sun 
upon the preserve of the elite. 

To-night Weir was to have his first interview 
with her who had passed by him in the Sultan's 
carriage and taken his heart with her. And if all 
went as he expected, a few hours later no Bey or 
Pasha, or Sultan, even, could separate them. 

But there were hours yet to drag along before 
it would be time for him to start for Therapia, to 
steal into Takshan Pasha's harem, and steal thence 
the most peerless houri of all the land. Everything 
that could be prepared in advance was already done. 
The Bluebird pufied at anchor, an anchor that 
would be ruthlessly deserted when the time came 
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for flying. Weir's resignation of his diplomatic 
post was lying sealed on his table, ready to be sent. 

These last few hours were passing very slowly. 
He looked out of the window and saw Miss Kitty 
in the gardens opposite. Probably his little ally 
was somewhere near; and arming himself to meet 
her with candy of the best, he went forth. Per- 
haps he would be able partly to recompense her for 
the punishment she had endured for his sake. Per- 
haps, too, this would be the last time he should ever 
see her. Doubtless it would be wise for him to keep 
off Turkish soil for a considerable time to come. 
The thought that he might never again see the lit- 
tle boy girl made him quite melancholy, after their 
partnership of the last few weeks. This had not 
occurred to him before in the tumult he had been 
in since receiving Rhasneh's letter. And Chrys- 
anthyl He was sorry he had been unable to do 
anything for her. 

He went out into the gardens and strolled casu- 
ally up to Miss Kitty. The governess wore a har- 
assed look ; and for the first time it struck him that 
from the point of view of a governess, Xeny might 
be quite a trial. He spoke to her with some sym- 
pathy. 

**How is my little friend. Miss Kitty? Is she 
treading the straight and narrow path, like a good 
child?'' 

"Miss Xeny is a very trying little girl," she an- 
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swered with a sigh. "She was bad enough before, 
with all her pranks and her silly ideas; but now 
she's taken to running away. Monday she took a 
maid and went to see her Turkish friend in The- 
rapia — deceiving little wretch I And Wednesday, 
though she had nothing to eat but bread and water 
all day Tuesday, she ran away again, as we were 
shopping in the Bon Marche. You know it really 
isn't safe for a little girl to be out alone in Con- 
stantinople, and the PetUs Champs is about the only 
place I dare come with her any more. She can't 
get out of here by herself." 

"Where is she now ?" 

"She's somewhere about," Miss Kitty responded 
uneasily. "She was with me a minute ago; but 
since she's got that wretched little puppy — oh! I 
beg your pardon — I forgot you gave him to her — 
but since she has had him she won't stay still a 
minute." 

"Never mind," Weir said soothingly, "I'll find 
her for you." He strolled off, and in a few minutes 
came upon Xeny, staggering along with her baby 
bull terrier in her arms. 

"Oh, monsieur!" she nearly cried, "he has been 
hurted by the big dogs of the Government!" 

Xeny always considered that the stray dogs that 
infest Constantinople were official, since she knew 
that public opinion protected them to such an ex- 
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tent that it was a crime to kick one of them, whereas 
it was only a venal offense to kill a Christian. 

Weir took the struggling, whining puppy from 
Xeny. "Where is your governess?" he asked, re- 
membering his compact. 

Xeny made a face. "I hope the dogs have eaten 
her up I" she said fervently. 

Weir laughed. Miss Kitty certainly seemed to 
need his assistance. 

Xeny looked at her friend reproachfully. "Oh, 
monsieur, you laugh, and I in such great distress I" 

Weir stopped laughing. They were in one of 
the more retired walks of the Petits Champs, and he 
sat down on a bench. 

"Tell me what the trouble is," he said, as man 
to man. "You have helped me a lot. You ought 
to let a fellow help you sometimes." 

Xeny was kneeling beside the bench, petting the 
puppy. She rose suddenly to her feet. "It's about 
Chrysanthy!" she said. 

"Ah I" Weir sat up straight. 

"Day before yesterday I ran away again — al- 
though I was very tired of bread and water to eat." 
Xeny looked at her American friend for sympathy. 
He nodded understanding of the fact that some- 
times one must run away, in spite of its leading 
to bread and water. He produced from his pocket 
the box of candy. The time seemed appropriate for 
consolation. 
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"I was in the Bon Marche with Miss Kitty. You 
Itnow it has two doors. One is on the Rue de Petits 
Champs, and the other on the Grand, Rue de Pera. 
As we were crossing the store, Miss Kitty stopped 
to look at some goods, and I was waiting for her. 
You know she is curious, and always stops to look 
at goods, but that time I was pleased at her curi- 
osity; for just then, Monsieur Weir, I saw Chrys- 
anthy 1 She had a heavy veil on, but I knew her. 
She was coming from the Grand, Rue de Pera and 
going toward the Peliis Champs. Miss Kitty had 
let go my hand to feel the quality of the goods, and 
I slipped away slowly, so that she would not notice, 
and went after Chrysanthy. I was afraid if I 
spoke to her she would run away; so I just walked 
behind her — not-^oo close — and oh, I was afraid 
Miss Kitty would run after me. Monsieur Weir," 
she broke off, putting her cheek next to his clean- 
shaven one, "you gave me my dolls, so you are their 
father, and I their mother, but we will never give 
them a governess, will we?" 

"No, we never will," he assured her gravely. 
"But what became of Chrysanthy?" 

"I followed her all the way past the gardens, and 
Monsieur Weir, I know now where Chrysanthy 
lives 1" A big lump came into Xeny's throat. "She 
lives down there by the Turkish cemetery," she 
wailed. "I followed her, and then waited outside, 
and saw everything, although it was quite dark, 
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and I was horribly afraid, ^le opened the door 
herself, and after a minute she was in a room, and 
struck a match, and lighted a kitchen lamp, and 
began to take her wraps oS and put them on a 
wooden chairl" 

Tears were streaming down Xcny's little face, 
and Weir gulped himself at the sight of her dis- 
tress. 

Just then they heard Miss Kitty's voice calling, 
"Xeny I Xeny I" from around a bend In the walk. 

Xeny sprang to her feet and grabbed up her big 
puppy. "Run, Mr. Weirl Run, quick I" 

Weir picked up girl and dog and walked swiftly 
away from the calling voice. They had not been 
seen, and he had forgotten entirely his earlier de- 
sire to make Miss Kitty's task easier. 

He was planning swiftly. Here was a chance 
to repay the Mavrocorthatos. He came to the gate 
of the park and stalked through, still carrying the 
little girl and the dog in his arms. When opposite 
the Pera Palace he finally felt safe frcmi Miss 
Kitty's pursuit. 

"Is this the way to Chrysanthy's ?" he asked. 

Xeny nodded. She was lying quite contentedly 
in her nest, one arm about his neck, the other about 
that of the puppy. "Straight on down to the Turk- 
ish cemetery, and then " A shivering sigh ran 

over her at the thought of the other streets through 
which she had followed her sister. Presently Xeny 
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became tired of her inactivity and wished to be put 
down. Hand in hand, they continued, till they 
came to the broad street which descended in steps 
to the cemetery. 

By this time, although they had walked fast, it 
was becoming dark in the short fall afternoon. 
There were no street lamps. On one side was the 
disorderly cemetery, with its great stones and dark 
cypresses scattered throughout it. On the other 
side was an irregular row of badly built wooden 
houses, black from age and smoke. Few windows 
showed lights, and they were carefully covered with 
curtains. The street itself seemed so dismal that 
Weir did not wonder that Xeny grieved at the 
thought of her sister living in this neighborhood of 
the poor and unfortunate. The stories he had heard 
of the crimes committed in the streets of Constanti- 
nople came back to him, and gained belief from 
the appearance of the street. Two men came up 
softly out of the dark. Weir put his hand upon 
his revolver in his pocket and faced them. They 
sheered ofF and were lost again in the dark. 

The soft sobbing of Xeny attracted his atten- 
tion. "It is the eighth one of those houses where 
Chrysanthy lives," she said. 

Weir felt sick at heart. No matter what mis- 
fortunes Madame Mavrocorthato had imagined for 
Chrysanthy, surely nothing could equal this real- 
ity! But htt would take her out of this. Sheandher 
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husband should go to America with him, and there 
have the opportunity that was denied them here. 

He looked at his watch and saw that if he were 
to keep his engagement with Rhasneh he had abso- 
lutely not one minute to spare; he had barely time 
to take Xeny back to her home before he must start 
for Therapia. The walk had been longer than he 
had anticipated. 

"Listen, Xeny I" he said. "I must get you hwne 
just as soon as I can, and " 

"Yes," Xeny interrupted, assenting. "Miss Kitty 
is home by now, and if maman is in she is fainting 
and having hysterics. Ever since Chrysanthy went 
away, maman is not happy if she thinks I am lost." 

"And so I am going to leave your puppy at a 
drug store, as soon as we get back to the Grand, 
Rue de Pera." 

"Oh, no!" Xeny protested. "I will walk, and 
carry him myself I" She struggled violently. 

"Dear, listen to me I I will pay the man to bathe 
him and make a bed for him in a box, so that he 
will be much more comfortable than if we took 
him with us. And then you can get him to-mor- 
row." 

"Will you?" Xeny asked, half convinced. 

"Indeed I will." 

"And they will put me to bed when I get home, 
so 1 could not do it myself," Xeny went on, arguing 
the case to herself. 
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All Weir's breath was now needed in mounting 
the hill of many steps with his double burden. 
When they were at last again in a civilized portion 
of the town, Weir disposed of the dog as he had 
promised, tipping the druggist so liberally that he 
neglected several human customers in taking care 
of the puppy. Thence the American was able to 
hasten more quickly toward the Mavrocorthato 
house. 

At the door Xeny said, "Now I will go in alone." 

Weir looked again at his watch. He really had 
not a minute to spare; yet he hated to desert his 
ally when he might be able to spare her some pun- 
ishment. She read his thoughts, and said : 

"If you come in they will find out about Chrys- 
anthy, and we must not tell them." 

"But you dear little one, I can't bear to have you 
punished." 

"Why not? I canl" Xeny said stoutly. 

"Xeny, you're a brick!" Weir said, his voice not 
quite steady. 

"Brick?" Xeny repeated, smiling. "That is 
man's talk, is it not?" 

When the footman opened the door the child 
alone was on the marble steps. He unceremoniously 
dragged her in, and before the door was shut shout- 
ed at the top of his voice that Miss Xeny was foimd. 

"Poor little morsel !" Weir exclaimed, walking 
away in the dark. 
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Xeny was carried upstairs and clasped by her dis- 
tracted mother, who kissed her, and laughed, and 
cried, all at the same time. Madame Mavrocor- 
thato was not quite free from the old superstition 
that the Jews steal Christian children and open their 
veins for blood to use in their religious rites, at 
certain seasons of the year. And no matter at what 
time of year a child is lost, the unfortunate Jews 
are always blamed for its disappearance. 

Rejoiced as Madame Mavrocorthato was to re- 
cover Xeny, the punishment that the little one ex- 
pected was not in the least mitigated by thankful- 
ness at her recovery. Not even a bit of butter was 
on the bread on which Xeny supped, alone in bed. 
But this did not grieve her so much as the thought 
of Chrysanthy's present home, intensified by a sec- 
ond sight of it. She fell asleep, murmuring : 

**Hanoum Rhasneh told me that Chrysanthy was 
very happy. How could she be — how could she — 
in that dirty, black, wooden house, with only a 
kitchen lamp, and that she had to light herself?" 
Her sleep was tormented by horrible dreams. She 
screamed in her sleep once or twice, but no one 
heard her. Miss Kitty was solacing herself for her 
scolding from Madame Mavrocorthato with a 
novel by the Duchess. When the mother came in 
to give a last look at her baby, she found her de- 
lirious. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE CONQUEST OF HALEB BEY 

About the time when Weir was sitting In his 
room looking at his pair of red Turkish slippers, 
before he sallied out and found Xeny in the Pet'tls 
Champs, the girl he loved was preparing, at the 
commands of her father, to receive a formal visit 
from him whom she was ordered to take unto her- 
self for her husband. 

Rhasneh did not let her thoughts dwell much on 
the possibility of marrying Haleb Bey now — her 
mind was too full of the other thrilling plans for 
becoming the bride of her big, handsome Ameri- 
can. Yet she found a certain satisfaction in attir- 
ing herself most becomingly for her interview with 
the Turk. If he was not to marry her, she had 
no objection to his finding out to the full how very 
much he would like to. This was not cruelty. It 
was merely one manifestation of the feminine desire 
to please, which adds so much to the pleasure of 
living. And the thought that this was th< sirae 
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day when she should receive Weir did not detract 
from the piquancy of the situation. 

"Tsatsar-ab-harlem, which one of my garments 
becomes me most?" she asked her nurse. 

The slave did not find the answer to the ques- 
tion easy. "Pearl of the Seas, every dress you have 
brings out one of your charms.** 

"I know that; but which of my dresses brings 
out the most of my charms ? You know, I am to 
see Haleb Bey to-day — here in my palace, with all 
his family.*' 

The girl enjoyed the effect her words produced. 
Tsatsar-ab-harlem was as shocked as Rhasneh, in 
her most advanced frame of mind, could have hoped 
for. 

"Yes, yes, he isl'* the girl repeated. "He is 
coming, and you had better hurry up and tell me 
what to wear." 

Tsatsar-ab-harlcm brightened visibly. Surely her 
mistress did not care so much for the big Ameri- 
can, if she took such an interest in dressing for his 
rival. Tsatsar-ab-harlem was no psychologist ; also 
had she always been plain and unattractive to men 
herself. 

To decide the great question of the clothes it 
became necessary to put them all on, and choose 
between them in fair competition. This was no 
light matter, and took several hours, with the help 
of an interested bevy of slaves. Finally, against 
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the advice of all spectators, Rhasneh decided to 
wear a deep green gown embroidered with branches 
of pomegranate blossoms. Rubies and amethysts 
bedecked her hair and throat, and when she was 
ready for the expected visit her eyes looked tragic- 
ally dark, and her hair like night. 

Like all of the noble Mussulman women, Rhas- 
neh had been taught how to be gracious and charm- 
ing. (In her benighted nation, charm Is rated high- 
er than mathematics.) She had promised her father 
to be courteous to Haleb Bey; she was willing to be 
fascinating. 

After Haleb Bey's mothers and sisters and aunts 
and their slaves had all come into the big recep- 
tion-room, clad in their best, it looked like a gar- 
den of brilliant flowers, so vivid and many-colored 
were the costumes. It may be said that they 
endeavored to distract their minds from the peculiar 
and shocking aspect of the coming interview by 
trying to outshine each other in their raiment. 

When their hostess appeared a murmur of ad- 
miration ran from lip to lip. "Mashallah/ Mashal- 
lah!" all exclaimed as they bowed. 

Rhasneh gracefully kissed the hands of the 
women, and took her seat on. a pillow on the floor. 
The others followed her example. Her little feet 
were neatly tucked under her, her green and red 
slippers, embroidered with gems, being slipped off 
and placed in front of her. And in front of every 
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other woman reposed her slippers, some larger, 
some smaller, as Providence had ordained. 

Rhasneh clapped her hands and the slaves came 
in, bringing refreshments. Though it was the 
month of Ramazan, the sun had set, and the fasting 
Moslem world could now feast. Other slaves, their 
hands crossed on their breasts, followed the first, 
and helped to serve from the trays borne by the 
others. 

Yet there was that in the air which told that 
this was no ordinary visit, and this tensity increased 
as the minutes brought nearer the arrival of the 
men. 

They were announced. The women threw their 
veils over their heads, Rhasneh being covered from 
head to foot, like a bride. 

Takshan Pasha came first, followed by Osman 
Pasha, and then by Haleb Bey. The last was at 
a decided disadvantage, in his European clothes, 
beside the flowing robes of the older men. Still 
he was undeniably handsome. 

Takshan Pasha walked with great solemnity to 
his daughter and raised her to her feet; the green 
and red slippers were slipped on her feet as if by 
jnagic. Instantly the other women rose, too. 

**Haleb Bey," said the old man in a husky voice, 
"this is Hanoum Rhasneh, my only daughter, whose 
beauty and virtues are well known to your women 
here." He drew the veil from the girl's face, and 
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left her standing thus before the young man. "In 
the name of Allah and his Prophet, she is your 
wife I" 

The bejeweled litde hands of Rhasneh were 
clasped together, and her eyes were downcast. Slow- 
ly she raised her gaze to Haleb Bey. Under their 
long black lashes the ^nolet eyes looked straight at 
him, while a slight smile permitted the dimples to 
appear on her cheeks. She stood there before all 
of them as if she were for sale ; still she enjoyed 
it. She knew that she was beautiful — so beautiful 
that none who had looked on her face could after- 
ward forget her. Her lips moved. To herself 
she was saying that by Allah and his Prophet she 
would never be the wife of the man who stood 
before her, even though he had seen her face un- 
covered. 

Haleb Bey saw the moving lips, and at first 
thought that she was actually going to speak to 
him. But, of course, such a thing as that could not 
be; in an instant, as no words came frcnn her lips, 
he realized this. He was so much moved by the 
wonderful charm of the girl that, hardly ccmscious 
of what he Was doing, he knelt before her and 
raised the hem of her gown to his lips. 

"Hour! of Paradise I" he cried, "the sight of you 
has melted my heart! You are more entrancing 
than the colors of the sunset, or the moon's light 
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on the water t I shall love you, sind you alone, all 
my life 1" 

At these words, audible in the suspended hush 
of the room, the heart of his mother sank. "Fed 1" 
she thought, "to give a woman such ideas 1" 

Haleb Bey meant what he said. It was t mo* 
ntent in his life when he arose out of the surround- 
ings he had chosen — when he caught a glimpse of 
the life that some men find. He did not think of 
the impression he was making on her. He went 
out of the room unaware whether he himself were 
handsome or ugly, thinking only of the girl who 
had been promised as his wife, the girl who had 
become possessed of his heart. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE BROKEN STRING OF PEARLS 

We shall go for a walk," Rhasneh announced at 
about nine o'clock that night, her eyes more bril- 
liant, even, than they had been in the afternoon, 
when she had charmed the man she was not going 
to marry. Her voice was vibrant with the hope 
that soon she should be charming the man she was 
going to marry. 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem sat stolid at the words. Mor; 
than one of the other slaves, however, sighed. It 
had been an arduous day. Fahick, the eunuch, re- 
plete with food, groaned like an overloaded wagon. 
Yet all knew that when Hanoum Rhasneh wished 
to walk they must exercise. 

"It is a lovely night for a walk," Rhasneh con- 
tinued. It had been lowering the whole day, as 
a matter of fact. "We shall go a loi^ way, and 
sing as we go. Then we shall sleep well." She 
spoke not in justification, but affably, gaily. "And 
I. want everyone to wear a heavy veil, or the night 
air may give you a fever." 
196 
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Weir, after leaving Xeny at the door of her 
house, hurried to his rooms. He picked up a tight- 
ly-rolled bundle and thrust the Turkish slippers he 
had been playing with that afternoon into his 
pocket. 

Going out, he nodded to the clerk. "I may not 
be back for several days." 

He did not take the horse car or a cab. Through 
the unlighted streets he walked, that he might be 
unobserved, to the boat station at Galata. There 
he hired two Armenian boatmen with a working 
knowledge of French — his own Turkish being an 
untrustworthy vehicle for exchanging ideas — and 
set out on the long row to Therapia. He might 
have taken a boat from his yacht, except that he 
was dealing with a suspicious nation, and would be 
less noticeable in a native kdick. It was so dark 
that he had no fear of being recognized, unless he 
should pass directly beneath the rays of some lan- 
tern. 

He stopped at Yeni-keui, the landing this side of 
Therapia, and not much farther from Rhasneh's 
palace, paid his boatmen a week's wages, and prom- 
ised them thrice the amount to await his return. 
Then he took up his station at the place appointed 
in Rhasneh's letter, the fifth crossroad south from 
Takshan Pasha's palace. 

When the clouds willed it, these crossroads were 
lighted by moon or stars ; to-night Weir was as well 
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hidden u be could wish. He took off his shoes and 
tossed them over the wall against which he 
croudied. Thar presence in the garden on the other 
side might arouse mistrust and bring misery to the 
innocent next morning, but he did not stop to con- 
sider others. He put on the Turkish slippers he 
had brought with him, and rolled his trousers up to 
his knees. Other disguise than this he apparently 
had none, for he did not unroll tbe package he had 
brought with him. 

Leadenly the time passed. He knew that he was 
ahead of the hour set by Rhasneh — of that he had 
assured himself before leaving the kaick — yet as 
he waited in the intense blackness, in which time no 
more seemed measurable, he began to torture him- 
self with the fear lest his watch had been slow, or 
Rhasneh and her party had passed by sooner than 
she had intended to. Surely, he thought — after the 
long wait in the dark had given him a feeling al- 
most of light-headedness — surely it was now too 
late for a party of Mussulman women to be abroad. 

At length, afar off, War heard singing — and 
singing sprang up in his heart as be heard it It 
was the agreed signal; that is, if the refrain of each 
verse was "Ben severim sana." Not breathing, his 
mouth half open, his heart abnost ceasing to beat, 
he listened to catch the words. He was not quick 
at Turkish, but — ^yesl those were the words, and 
they meant "1 love you I" and as he made diem out 
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the night, for him, too, was a lovely night for a 
walk. 

The singers came nearer, a twinkling light lead- 
ing them. It was a lantern in the hands of a slave, 
which threw vague beams upon the mass of veiled 
women that followed. 

"Sing! sing!" Rhasneh urged feverishly. Weir 
heard her voice. Could he have understood her 
words, his last doubt as to the identity of the sing-, 
ers would have been removed. He felt quite cer- 
tain who they were, however, particularly when, in 
passing, he saw that one of the veiled figures lagged 
behind the others. He came out of the crossroad 
noiselessly, in his slippers, and overtook her who 
was lagging behind. He touched her arm, and 
the slave fell still farther back, till quite out of the 
power of the lantern's rays ; then turned and threw 
over his head a black feredje that completely cov- 
ered his figure, and added to it a heavy veil, such 
as she and all the other women were wearing. With 
a tug at his arm she moved forward and rejoined 
the others. 

Disguised Weir felt, yet horribly big. He could 
hardly see through the thick veil, and only hoped 
that the others were as blinded as he. It was well 
enough here in the dark, but how should he be 
able to pass muster in the house? He slouched 
over, bending his shoulders down and forward, and 
drooping his head, to be as small as possible. Every 
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sense in him tingled for any sign, any clue, that 
might be given him for his behavior. 

They came to the door of the palace, and he was 
relieved to see that the hall within was not well 
lighted. Yet there was the accursed lantern of the ' 
eunuch, and when Fahick stopped at the door to \ 
make sure all his charges passed in before him, 
Weir's heart sank into his slippers. 

Rhasneh was the first to pass. Scarcely was she 
over the threshold before there was a rattle, like 
the falling of marbles. 

"yii! ail" she wailed shrilly. "My string of 
pearls — my most precious ones — have broken, and 
are all scattered I Find them quick — all of you I" 

The bevy of women jostled past Fahick and his 
lantern, which in reality blinded him more than 
it helped him, and plunged down on their knees. 
Weir entered almost on all fours, praying that his 
big feet might not peep forth from beneath his 
voluminous feredje. As soon as he was inside he 
felt a hand tugging at him, and scuttled oS in the 
direction of the tug. There was an open door at 
one side. 

"Gel!" a voice whispered fiercely. 

He did not know what the word meant, but he 
"gelled" through the door as quickly as he could. 
It was shut behind htm, and he was alone. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



THE RECEPTION OF THE OTHER 



For half an hour Weir was left alone in 
the room in which he had been placed for safe keep- 
ing, while Tsatsar-ab-harlem was seeing that all 
the slaves went to their rooms, a task that she per- 
formed with more strictness this night than ever 
before. And Rhasneh, for the first time in her 
life, arrayed herself in her best clothes without the 
help of any of her handmaidens. But love lent her 
dexterity, and when finally Weir was ushered into 
her sitting-room he came upon a vision of Turkish 
beauty. Rhasneh was sitting on three cushions in 
the middle of the floor, with screens arranged 
around the room so that no light should shine out- 
side, but all be concentrated on her. She had on 
four loose gauzy garments of pale pink, pale yel- 
low, pale green, and outside of all one of the blue 
of the Turkish sky. Her hair was done on the 
top of her head, with fresh flowers as adornment. 

Rhasneh, who should have remained in dignity, 
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sitting on her cushions, forgot all about diginity 
when her lover came in, and jumped to her feet. 

"Welcome, sir!" she said, and stopped. The 
words were formal, the tone tremulous. She had 
planned this interview a thousand times: the things 
she should say, and the things he would say, after 
the appropriate manner of heroes and heroines in 
books, and now — she had not another word to say; 
she simply stood and blushed, and locked — had she 
known it — lovely as never before in her life she had 
looked. But she did not know it. She thought 
she was very awkward and stupid, and hardly dared 
to raise her eyes to those of her lover. When she 
did, however, she read in them something that reas- 
sured her, that made her no longer think she was 
awkward and stupid; that held her eyes, and would 
not let their glance waver away. 

Weir was seeing her for the first time without 
her feredje. He had had no idea she was so deli- 
cate, so slender, so very young. He yearned to 
take her in his arms, arms which, it seemed to lum, 
had only been made so strong that they might safely 
hold this fragile creature of the East. The sight of 
her loveliness was so entrancing that he did not 
realize that as yet he had said no word. 

It was Rhasneh who spoke again. "Monsieur" 
she began, and held out her hand to him. 

At the touch of the fluttering little hand that he 
had often feared he should never htAd in his, be 
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forgot everything except that he loved her and she 
loved him, and that they both wanted him to take 
her away from the harem. He drew her to him, 
perhaps a little too abruptly, a litde too passionate- 
ly, and covered her flowerlike face with kisses. "I 
love you !" he murmured, the all-sufEcing words, *'I 
love you I" 

Rhasneh drew herself away from him, a bit 
frightened, a bit staggered at this first actual mani- 
festatitm of love ; yet her heart, In spite of its fright, 
bounded with great happiness. She brushed bade 
her hair, which had become rumpled. A mist of 
tears unshed was in her eyes. 

Weir feared that he had not been gentle enough 
with her. He was loving for the first rime, and 
hungered and thirsted to hold her more closely in 
his arms, to crush her to him, to hear her call him 
by his name, to hear again and again that she loved 
him. Instead, she pushed him away the length o£ 
her arms and again began : 

"Monsieur " It was almost as bad as one 

of her letters, which had begun, "Honored Sir." 

"My name is Stephen," he said reprovingly. 

"Stephen — Stephen — is that what you are to me 
now?" 

"Yes, Rhasneh," he answered, tasring the exqui- 
site pleasure of saying for the first time her name. 

"And you will take me away from here into yoac 
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big world outside, me, a poor little ignorant Turk- 
ish girl, whom you hardly know?" 

"You, whom I am going to spend my life be- 
coming acquainted with, so that I can give you 
everything in the world you want," he replied. 

"I only want your love, monsieur." 

"If you persist in calling me monsieur, you will 
have to call me 'Mister,' " he said gravely. 

"Mister?" she repeated tentatively. " 'Mister' 
is not pretty enough to call you," 

"No, I myself don't think it does me justice," 

She looked at him, puzzled by the gravity with 
which he treated the subject. "Tlien I will take 
care to say Stephen, so that there may be no matter 
of dispute between us," she said earnestly. 

"Oh, you angel 1" he cried, catching her in his 
arms with a warmth for which her last sentiment 
did not seem to her cause enough. Presently he in 
turn held her off at arm's length and devoured her 
with his eyes — she, already half devoured by kisses. 

"I do not frighten you, dearest one?" he asked, 
to hear the sweetness of her voice, with its entranc- 
ing accent. Surely the angels in heaven must speak 
English with a Turkish accent. 

"Yes, you frighten me a little," Rhasneh admit- 
ted. Then hastily: "But I like to be frightened." 

In the midst of bis subsequent endearments she 
began to cry. 
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"Oh, my Rhasneh! What is the matter? Tell 
mc, darling I" Weir entreated, in agony at her tears. 

*'I — I — do — not — know," she sobbed. "I think 
— It is — because I — I — am so happy I" 

He drew a breath of infinite relief. "And I shall 
never make you cry for anything except happiness," 
he promised with fervent recklessness, as lovers do. 

Outside the door Tsatsar-ab*harlem was making 
magic to counteract the influence that the infidel 
man had over her mistress. She crouched down on 
the floor, and brought forth seven white dried beans 
from her sleeve. Taking these in her right hand, 
she let them fall, one by one, over her right shoul- 
der, catching them behind her back with her left 
hand, muttering with each bean the incantation, 
"As — you — came — ^may — you — go — and — leave 
— her — heart — free !" Not a bean was dropped, for 
Tsatsar-ab-harlem was well skilled In the use of 
magic, and when the fateful seven times seven had 
been done, she put the beans back in her sleeve. 
Then, deserting her post temporarily, she went 
1 downstairs, and came back with a shallow bowl of 
water and a lump of salt. She placed the bowl on 
the doorsill, put the salt in it, and, lying prostrate, 
stirred the sah with her tongue till it was all dis- 
solved. Then thrice she exhorted Evil to take and 
to keep the yellow-haired infidel. 

Having now attended to the cases of both of 
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those inside, she knocked at the door softly. She 
considered that the interview had lasted long 
enough. Indeed, It had tasted too long, if her magic 
was to avail against the swift-working magic of 
love. Tsatsar-ab-harlem, Tsatsar-ab-harlcm I Do 
you think that beans, even seven, and seven times 
seven, and dishes of salt and water, no matter how 
artfully employed — on the outside of the door — 
can overcome vidlet eyes and blue, small hands rest- 
ing in large, and lips that were attuned to each other 
since the book of fate was written on the Hrst day? 

Rhasnch, divining, ran to the door at her nurse's 
knock, and opened it a small, repellant crack. 

"No ! no I" she imperiously commanded, and shut 
the crack. 

"Is anything the matter?" Weir asked, roused 
from his paradise to the sense of the dangers sur- 
rounding them. 

Rhasnch shoc^ her head. She stood a little dis- 
tance away from him, poised as lightly as a bird 
on a twig, her head on one side, considering the 
man she had chosen from all the world. Then with 
a cry of joy she swooped into his arms. 

"No, there is nothing the matter now — nothing, 
nothing I" 

She nestled in his arms; but the quick fear that 
had come to him at the knock of the nurse was not 
to be stilled. 

"Rhasneh, we must be going," he said earnestly. 
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"Sec, I have brought you a boy's complete outfit 
in this bundle. We will be married by an American 
minister, who is a friend of mine ; and then we will 
sail away on my yacht to safety.** 

She sat up straight on his knees in astonishment. 
**But I am not going with you to-night I" she ex- 
claimed. 

"Not going to-night?" he repeated blankly. 

She shook her head. "Tsatsar-ab-harlem would 
never let me 1" 

"Who is Tsatsar-whatVhis-name ?" he asked, a 
baleful light beginning to gleam in his eyes, and 
visions of strangling objecting eunuchs to rise be- 
fore him. 

Rhasneh laughed at his pronunciation of the 
name. "She is my soud-anessee, my milk mother. 
She was the one who threw the feredje over you and 
helped you to get here. But she thinks I love you 
only a little — ^to pass the time by. And I had to 
let her think this, because she is a very devout Ma- 
hommedan, and would rather see me dead than 
married to an un — to a Christian. If I tried to go, 
Tsatsar-ab-harlem would call Fahick, with his 
sword, and he would kill us both." 

"I might do a little killing myself," Weir said 
fiercely. 

"If you could kill him quietly, it would be very 
well," Rhasneh said simply, "but he would make 
a great noise and shouting, and others of my fath- 
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er's slaves would come. No, we cannot go to-night. 
I had hoped, prayed, It might — I love you with 
my heart and soul ; but if you love me you must 
wait " 

"Oh, but dear oiie, how, then, shall you escape 
this marriage you have been telling me of? You 
will have to marry him unless you can run away, 
will you not?" 

"I shall kill myself," she answered somberly. 

"But that doesn't help matters much," he pro- 
tested, the ghost of a smile flickering to his lips 

"But I vHll run away !" she sard. "Only 1 wanted 
to see you and talk to you cmce before I married 
you." She looked at him pathetically, as if know- 
ing the unreasonableness of her request, and beg- 
ging for forgiveness. 

This time Weir could not restrain his laughter. 

Rhasneh smiled, yet was almost ofFended at his 
amusement. "You think me very — very particu- 
lar?" she asked. "You think I should " 

"No, I think you are a dear to marry me at all, 
knowing as little of me as you do." 

"Oh, but I know a great deal about you — much 
more than you can have any idea of," she said 
eagerly. 

"Really? Then you know some friends of mine ?" 

"Well, yes, (he Mavrocorthatos ; but I was not 
thinking of them — I have talked only with Xeny 
about you, and once a little with Chrysanthy. But 
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there is something else. Before I knew you at all, I 
dreamed of you, and you saved my life in the dream 
— only I had to call to you. So when I saw you, I 
knew that I had to call to you in real-life, too, and 
that was why I wrote that message to you on my 
card, when I was in the carriage." 

Rhasneh spoke with such intense earnestness that 
the American knew it would never do to smile. 
From Xeny, and from a few things in Rhasneh's 
letters, perhaps, too, from casual references of 
Madame Mavrocorthato's, he had got the idea that 
this Turkish maiden was very advanced — strong- 
minded, even. And now this belief of hers in 
dreams struck him as so ludicrous that inwardly 
he chuckled with amusement. He foresaw many 
delicious inconsistencies to amuse him and make his 
love for her the tenderer; but just now he could 
not forget that their interview must necessarily be 
brief, and that as yet they had no plan for her 
escape. When he called her attention to this she 
showed him the other and practical side of her 
nature. 

"I have thought it all out — and these boy's 
clothes you have brought me will make it much eas- 
ier for me. We will appoint a place outside where 
you shall wait for mc to-morrow night. I will 
have this boy's suit on under my feredje. I will lag 
behind my companions; then I will slip off my 
feredje and run. They can never catch me in the 
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darkness, and no one whom I meet will think I 'am 
a woman." 

"But oh, my dearest one, suppose I should miss 
you ? Not for anything in the world would I have 
you out alone at night I" 

"We will appoint a place where there cannot 
be any mistake — the end of the bridge at Galata, 
by the Credit Lyonnais. I will say that I want a 
long, long walk, and will take them past Yeni-kcui ; 
then I will run away " 

"Then why could I not wait for you at Yeni- 
Keui ?" Weir urged. 

"No 1 If you were loitering around Yeni-Keui 
someone might sec you and suspect. European 
men do not wait about on the shores of the Bospo- 
rus. I can get a kaick easily myself " Rhas- 

neh's voice faltered. For the first time she had a 
sense of what it meant to break all the old ties. 
"Poor old Tsatsar-ab-harlem 1" she went on, with 
a sigh. "It will break her heart to have me leave 
her behind. I only persuaded her to let you come 
to-night by saying that if she did not I should not 
take her with me when I married — and now I am 
not going to do it anyway." 

"If she would only aid and abet us, she should 
go with you now," Weir said, rueful that he could 
not gratify this first expressed wish to his love. 
"But I will get her for you after we are married, 
if I have to hire a band of brigands to kidnap her." 
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"Oh, will you do this?" Rhasneh exclaimed, to 
whom the proceeding did not seem at all strange. 
"Mr. Weir, you are as good as you are handsome!" 

Weir blushed under the undiluted compliment, 
yet found it much sweeter than it appears on the 
printed page; but this page, alasl does not speak 
with the eloquence of Rhasneh's violet eyes, which 
for Weir turned the whole world mistily radiant. 

Outside the door of the room Tsatsar-ab-harlem, 
the repulsed, plucked from a broom seven long 
straws. Each of these she broke into seven, and 
the forty-nine pieces she counted thrice. Then she 
burnt each piece at a candle, to the uttermost shred, 
repeating with each burning: "TTius-from-her- 
heart-may-be-bumt-the-desire-to-see-him-again." 

The accomplishment of this piece of magic took 
time sufficient for the lovers to say their farewells, 
Tsatsapab-harlem decided, and now she entered 
boldly into the room and plucked Weir by the sleeve 
in a fashion that made her desire for him to go 
quite clear. 

Rhasneh, whose authority over her slave had 
curious limitatiiHis, threw herself in a tempest of 
grief on the divan. 

Weir gently put Tsatsar-ab-harlem on one side 
and went to Rhasneh. He kneeled down beside 
her, and managed to secure one of her hands from 
her face. **Be patient, dearest," he said. "To-mor- 
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row you shall be mine, and we shall never again 
be parted." 

The arm that was not curled over her face twined 
itself around his neck and drew him down to her. 
"To-morrow, then, at eleven o'clock, at the bridge 
at Galata,*' came muffled from the depths of her 
other arm, 

"I shall be there, unless I am dead!" he an- 
swered. 

"Don't ! Don't say such cruel words !" Rhasneh 
exclaimed, suddenly sitting up very straight. 

"But I shall be alive," he reassured her, as much 
by the splendid vitality of his presence as by his 
words. He stooped and kissed her again, unabashed 
by the presence of the slave. 

Under other circumstances Weir might have felt 
some embarrassment. In a Turkish harem at mid- 
night, with the eunuch's sword that should cut his 
throat perhaps aFready sharpened, and clinging to 
him the girl for whom he would have risked a thou- 
sand swords, the conventions altered themselves. 
And to none of the three did It seem strange that 
he should thus openly show his love for Rhasneh 
on parting from her — forever, as one of them 
hoped, and the others could not help somewhat fear- 
ing. 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem let Weir safely out of the pal- 
ace, then threw after him the salted water from 
the bowl. She walked after him seven steps, dug a 
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hole in the ground with her hands, and buried the 
beans from her sleeve. 

Weir, almost fearing to awaken from the dream 
of his interview, made his way to where he had 
left his boat. He found it in the dark. "What 
time is it?" he asked in French. 

The boatmen muttered something unintelligible. 

"What?" he said. 

There was no answer. 

"Stupids !" he said to himself. "They seem to 
have lost all their French while I was away." He 
was too happy, however, to care whether his boat- 
men had forgotten the use of their tongues or not. 



CHAPTER XXX 
rhasneh's flight 

The next day was feverish unreality for Rhas- 
neh. Could it be possible that this was her last 
day in the harem ? — that henceforth her life would 
be passed with her Stephen, whom she felt that she 
loved a thousandfold more dearly wnce yesterday? 
So supreme was her love to-day that, claiming all, 
it made her selfish, as love does, and she had hardly 
a thought for her father, who had always been so 
much to her, until this unfortunate quesdon of mar- 
riage arose between them. But how could she think 
of others when she was on the point of flying with 
her wonderful American to hJs America, a country 
hardly less wonderful than he, a country that to the 
aspiring of other nations is Arcadia itself? 

When Rhasneh had safely barred Tsatsar-ab- 
harlem out of her room, ^e tried on the boy's cos- 
tume Weir had brought her. It was a very fetching 
little boy she made, and with the freedom of move- 
ment given her by the costume she felt a spiritual 
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freedom descending upon her. As freely as she 
now could caper about the room, so free would her 
spirit be from now on. It was glorious, and she 
kicked up her little feet like a colt In pasture. 

Toward evening Rhasneh felt that she could not 
go away forever, even from a cruel parent who had 
tried to force her into a distasteful marriage, with- 
out some endearment for him to recall when she 
should be gtme. She sent a messenger to ask Tak- 
shan Pasha to come to see her. The slave returned 
presently with word that her father could be found 
nowhere. Somewhat relieved not to have this last 
interview with him, when she should want to say so 
much, and could say so little, Rhasneh sat down at 
her EuroDcan desk and wrote the following letter: 

Most Honored, Most Glorious, Most Gra- 
cious Father: May Allah be with you when 
Rhasneh, the naughty daughter, has left you I She 
could no longer bear the thought of becoming the 
wife of that miserable HaJeb Bey, and of dwelling 
under the same roof with and under the guidance of 
a very narrow and backward mother-in-law. TTiere- 
fore, Hanoum Rhasneh leaves her most honored 
father for the land [Rhasneh regarded this last 
word critically, erased it, and wrote "hemisphere" 
in its place] of her mother. Turkish women have 
no souls, it is true, but perhaps American women 
have; for that of her mother is calling to her to go, 
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and sent a guide in a dream. So Rhasneh, Rose of 
the Roses of the East, and Dawn and Daylight of 
her Beloved Father, goes ; but Allah will stay with 
her Father in the Beautiful City of Wonderful 
Deeds. Rhasneh. 

To her Father, Takshan Pasha, the Great. 

Rhasneh read this priggish little letter over twice, 
and was convinced that this first one she had ever 
written in her own language was a remarkable com- 
position, so much so that it probably was inspired, 
and the conviction grew stronger within her, con- 
sidering her wonderful dream, and all that had fol- 
lowed thereon, that the Great Unknown Power was 
taking particular interest in her aflairs. With a 
thankful heart she prostrated herself, and prayed 
that what was begun so auspiciously might be ended 
no worse. 

The letter was folded, and given to Tsatsar-ab- 
harlem with strict orders to see that it was put under 
Takshan Pasha's pillow. The slave understood 
nothing of this sending of letters, but thought that 
Rhasneh was putting a charm on her father to re- 
gain his love and friendship. 

Immediately after the feast that followed the set- 
ting of the sun. In this month of Ramazan, Rhasneh 
set out on her walk that was to end in her freedom. 
It was pitch dark, and the eunuch carried the lan- 
tern, Rhasneh had on h«r boy's clothes under her 
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voluminous tchit-tcharf, and her hair was done up 
closely on top of her head, and covered with a cap, 
which could not be seen under her veil. It had re- 
quired considerable maneuvering to be able to get 
herself ready without the assistance of the slaves. 
Fortunate for her, to-day, her reputation for capri- 
ciousness 1 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem shrugged her shoulders at 
Rhasneh's whim for dressing herself, until she be- 
gan to glower at the thought that perhaps her mis- 
tress fancied that she was preparing herself for a 
life among the Franks, where she had heard that 
ladies had no slaves to wait on them. She planned 
new magic against Weir, if that she had used the 
night before should prove not to have completely 
exorcised his influence. 

Under her tchiutcharf Rhasneh carried her hand- 
bag containing her jewels, and it is hardly possible 
for us to conceive how tiring she found this. She 
had never carried anything herself, not even her 
handkerchief, in the whole of her sixteen years, and 
her delicate fingers ached at the unaccustomed bur- 
den, slight as it was. 

After the bevy of women had passed Yeni-keui, 
Rhasneh, who had been full of life and laughter, 
and continually urging her companions forward at 
a faster gait, suddenly developed a severe headache, 
and demanded to be left to herself, and not to be 
annoyed by her slaves. She fell to the rear of the 
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procession, and ordered her singing slave to sing a 
certain mane to her. 

"Why are you looking around at mc?" she ex- 
claimed angrily to Tsatsar-ab-harlem. "Go on, and 
don't any of you pay any attention to me I I ^all 
be all right in a few minutes." 

With these words she fell still farther back. 
When she was entirely outside the circle of light 
from Fahick's lantern, she lifted up her tchihfcharf 
and scudded oS into the darkness. She turned a 
comer and stopped to drop her outer garment and 
veil, and step forth a boy. Then she quickly made 
her way to the quay. Fortune favored her ; the first 
thing she saw was a kaick that, having deposited 
a belated traveler at Yeni-keui, was preparing to 
put off. 

"Take me to Galata," she said to the boatman, 
with as gniS an assumption of masculinity as she 
was capable of, "and I will jpve you two medje- 
dies." 

"Ewelt efendim" he replied, and she jumped 
into the boat. 

When well out in the stream she looked up the 
bank and saw a light passing swiftly along, while 
faint cries were borne to her across the water. "Per- 
haps they have found my tchtt-tcharf," she thought. 
"If they have not, they think I am playing some 
joke on them." 
s It was not really so dark when one got away 
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from the blinding lantern of Fahick. Entirely com- 
fortable about present and future, she watched the 
shores slip past her. Like a true daughter of the 
East, she was willing to trust much to chance, to 
fate; and when Fate is entirely trusted, she often 
shows herself quite trustworthy. 

After about half the voyage was accomplished a 
fine rain began to fall. Rhasneh felt of her stout 
boy's suit, and congratulated herself that she had 
not on her own flimsy clothing. For quite a while 
she hardly felt the wet at all, though eventually 
she found out that even masculine clothing does not 
entirely protect. But what (Kd rain, or anything, 
matter when she was soon to be in the arms of her 
lover? 

At Galata she paid the boatman in the same care- 
less, manlike way in which she had first accosted 
him, and jumped ashore. Her feet hardly touched 
the earth, and her heart was singing of love and 
freedom — ^which formed itself on her lips into the 
word "Stephen 1" 

She came to the appointed place. He was not 
yet there. "It must be early," she murmured brave- 
ly, to give the lie to the spasm of fear that shot 
through her heart. She went to the toll-keeper at 
the end of the bridge, and by his dim lantern saw 
that it was a quarter past eleven. She walked back 
to the Credit Lyonnais Building, where she thought 
that Stephen would certainly be by now. When 
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she did not find him she had the first real misgiving 
that had assailed her since she had set out from 
home. She had felt so sure of him that in all her 
planning she had never provided for the possibility 
of his failing her. Her heart began to beat so fast i 
that it gave her a sense of suffocation, and her knees 
trembled under her in the most unmanly way. Her 
handbag felt heavier than ever ; vaguely the wonder 
crossed her mind that porters could carry pianos on 
dieir backs as she had seen them doing. 

A new horror rose before her. Stephen had said 
that he would be here unless he were dead ! He 
must be dead, then 1 He would never have left her 
alone, otherwise. Perhaps someone had seen him 
go from the harem and had killed him and thrown 
him into the Bosporus. Such things were done, and 
nothing ever heard of them, until long afterward 
news of them seeped among the dwellers in the 
harems, like water working its way through the 
solid rock. 

Rhasneh was almost frantic now. "Allah I 
Allah I" she sobbed. "Help me I What am I to 
do?" 

She picked up her little bag, which she had 
dropped, and walked around the bank, in a last 
desperate hope that Stephen might be on the other 
side — as a man whose treasure has been lost will 
again and again examine his empty treasure house, 
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to see once more if he may not have overlooked that 
which he knows only too well is gone. 

Miserably she waited an hour — ^he might have 
been unavoidably delayed; two hours — her mind 
had gone through so much agony that it was numb, 
and she could not think what else to do. She felt 
that she could not stay here much longer. The 
patrol had passed her once and had looked at her 
with open suspicion ; she heard it coming again, and 
she drifted away down the narrow dirty street of 
Kara-key, which in the daytime was the busy, busi- 
ness part of the town ; at night deserved its name 
of **black street.*' 

Rhasneh walked on and on along the desolate, 
deserted Kara-key. She was numb with fatigue, 
with no hope of rest — ^no hope of any kind. The 
rain relentlessly soaked through her clothes. The 
solitude and the silence became hideous. She was 
afraid of being alone in this dead city, where yet she 
feared to meet anyone. Instinctively she made her 
way toward Pera, where at least were lights and 
the feel of civilization. 

Suddenly a long drawn out cry of "Y-a-n-g-h-i-n 
v-a-a-r!" came from in front of her. It was as if 
the blackness of the sky was drawling this wail over 
the face of the earth. "Y-a-n-g-h-i-n v-a-a-r !" came 
again, this time from far behind her: the dreaded 
cry which threatens the destruction of the capital 
of the Ottoman Empire. 
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To Rhasneh, however, the cry, in spite of its 
sinister significance, brought relief. What if there 
were a Hre? What if the whole world should bum 
up? At least she should no longer be alone in the 
darkness and the rain. She was in the Rue de Petits 
Champs now, and more than one fire announcer was 
running through the streets, calling his menace. The 
city was waking up — neither rich nor poor sleep in 
Constantinople when there is a fire. 

The firemen were coming. Rhasneh had hardly 
time to step out of their way on the narrow side- 
walk. No fast horses dragged glittering engines. 
Indeed, there were no modem appliances at all. 
Why should there be? Are not modem appliances 
of necessity hostile to the existing govemment? 
Four half-naked men were carrying what would 
have looked to western eyes a toy engine, the ton- 
loumba, and running fast enough to have made a 
horse engine look to its laurels in point of speed. 
Behind them poured a mass of other men with 
buckets and light fire implements. 

Every house was now astir, the men tumbling out 
to help at the fire, lest it spread to their part of the 
city. Rhasneh, ever since the first cry, had been 
hastening onward, somewhat moved out of her own 
trcMibles by the half-pleasurable excitement which 
a fire seems to awaken in every human breast. She 
did not know how far she had goie until her eyes 
fell on the sign "Hotel de Londres," oa die oppo- ^ 
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site side of the street. That was the hotel where 
Xeny had told her that her Stephen lived, and at 
sight of it quick hope flared up in her heart. She 
called to one of the many boys swarming in the 
street, and gave him a penny. 

"Go into that hotel and ask for Stephen Weir — 
Stephen Weir I" she repeated carefully, "and when 
you bring me the answer I will give you four pen- 
nies more." 

She wondered, with a happy sense of her own 
stupidity, why she had not thought of this before, 
and scanned the people crowding the steps of the 
hotel in the hope that she might perhaps see Stephen 
among those who were gazing oS in the direction 
of the fire. 

In a few minutes the boy came back and re- 
ported: "The gentleman left the hotel night be- 
fore last, and has not yet come back." 

The words struck Rhasneh almost into uncon- 
sciousness. Then he was dead I Then he was dead 1 
and the last and sweetest hope was gone. She paid 
no attention to the boy, who stood awaiting his four 
pennies. 

Automatically she turned away. A pull at her 
coat, and the boy clamored for his pennies. She 
opened her purse and gave him a quarter of a 
medjedie, and stumbled forward. 

The boy looked at the silver in his hand. It was 
the largest sum he had ever earned, and it did not 
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seem wise to him to let a stranger who dispensed 
such largesse pass out of his life. He ran after 
her. 

"Let me carry your bagl" he cried. "I will do 
it for nothing." Plainly it was safer to trust to the 
stranger's generosity than to haggle over a bar- 
gain. "And by Allah I I would take to the park 
if I were you, for you are no man, you are a woman, 
and a beautiful one, too," he added appreciatively, 
pointing to her head. 

Rhasneh raised her hand to her head, and found 
that her hair had fallen from under her sodden 
cap. In terror she opened her purse again, gave 
more money to the boy, and took to her heels as 
fast as she could run. 

For an instant the boy yielded to the passion for 
counting what he had received, and when he looked 
up his prey was lost in the night, nor among the 
many pattering feet which the fire had evoked could 
he find her again. 

Rhasneh ran till she came to the end of the Petits 
Champs. She turned there and hurried along the 
wall of the gardens to the other corner. She turned 
again; for comers seemed to make for safety. At 
last she stopped, panting, and tried to drive away 
the two or three wretched curs who had followed 
her because she ran. 

It was quite deserted here. The tall wall of 
the Petits Champs was on her left; on the other side , 
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of the street was a cemetery of many dark cypresses 
and ghostly tombstones. From behind one of the 
cypresses she saw a form emerge, and, fearing men, 
as a short time ago she had wished for them, she 
moved on. She looked back after a minute, and 
saw that the man was still behind her. Perhaps he 
was following her. Within the walls of the harem 
tales were rife of the criminals who hide in the 
cemeteries and spring out from there to murder and 
rob passersby, and on this night any terrible thing 
seemed likely to happen. Rhasneh walked faster, 
and then broke into a run. Oh 1 why had she left 
the good part of the town, where there were at least 
people she could appeal to? There was now no 
doubt that the man was pursuing her. With a 
terror to which all that she had before passed 
through was nothing, Rhasneh ran on, panting des- 
perately for air, her knees trembling, herself nearly 
insane with fear. 

The footsteps were close behind her now, and 
in some miraculous way she was lent new speed. 
For a little time she seemed to be distancing him; 
then again she heard the dreadful footsteps over- 
taking her. She passed the place where the other 
two Turkish cemeteries began. On the other side 
were houses of the poor; but there were at least 
some people. She saw a group ahead of her, evi- 
dently talking about the fire. With a last desperate 
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efiort she ran to them, and fell at their feet, sense- 
less, her bag falling from her hand. 

Her pursuer stopped and slunk away into the 
cemetery on the opposite side of the dark street. 



CHAPTER XXXI 



COLLECTING A REWARD 



Whether his boatmen could understand French 
or not, bothered Weir very little, the night he left 
the harem and Rhasneh. He sank down in the 
stem of his boat and lost himself in the remem- 
brance of the interview just ended. The air was 
soft and caressing about him ; the sky velvety black, 
picked out with stars, above him ; and the rhythmic 
clank of the oars in the oarlocks soothed him like 
music. 

The banks of Europe and Asia, only a little 
darker than the atmosphere, slipped past him to 
right and to left, with the regular swing of his 
boatmen. Powerful fellows they were, he noticed. 
It seemed to him they were making the return jour- 
ney in shorter time than it had taken them to come. 
He laughed to himself at the thought that his in- 
terview with Rhasneh should have made even his 
boatmen seem different to him. 

The lights of the Bridge of Galata came into 
view almost before Weir knew it, and he leaned 
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forward to look at them. Here it was where he 
should meet his bride to-morrow. Here would end 
all the anxiety that had been his since first he had 
seen Rhasneh in the carriage of the Sultan. 

The two boatmen had made the long row from 
Yeni-keui in almost absolute silence. As they neared 
the bridge one of them spoke to the other in an 
undertone. His companion replied, and without 
further warning the one nearest Weir dropped his 
oars and sprang at the American, a long knife in 
his hand. 

It was lucky for Weir that he happened to be 
leaning forward. Had he been lounging back in 
his seat he could not have swerved from the knife 
gleaming in the starlight. As It was, the blow was 
a glancing one, and barely cut through the skin. 
Before the fellow could make another lunge, Weir 
struck him in the jaw with his fist. Frtwn his 
cramped position he could not put much steam into 
the blow, and it only pushed the Turk ofi a little. 

The affray thus far had occupied but a second. 
The other boatman now took part in it, a part that 
' reflected more credit on his sagacity than to his cour- 
age. With a guttural shout he sprang on the thwart 
of the boat and tipped it over, casting the three 
belligerents into the water. 

Weir had been so completely taken by surprise 
by the onslaught that he had had no chance to draw 
his revolver. He had felt the cold steel slicing his 
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flesh, and did not know how much he was hurt. 
The shore was quite a distance away, and if, as 
was likely, he was bleeding freely, it might take all 
his remaining strength to reach it. Even as the 
boat was overturning he could see the knife of the 
Turk gleaming in the starlight, as it made wild 
thrusts toward him. Under such circumstances it 
took no uncommon amount of caution to convince 
Weir that valor had better play a small part in 
his immediate action. 

There are times when a man thinks quickly, if 
he thinks at all. In the instant when the boat was 
overturning, Weir decided to dive and make for 
the shore. The weight of his heavy Colt helped 
him to go down — whelped him to such an extent that 
he drew it from his pocket and let it go while still 
he was under water. 

He swam as far as he could before coming to the 
surface, and came up pufEng and raising his head 
high to get his bearings. Fortunately, he found 
himself between the boatmen and the shore. They, 
too, were looking around, with the hope of not see- 
ing him rise at all. Between the teeth of one of 
them gleamed a knife. Weir had no doubt the 
other was similarly armed. He struck out for the 
shore without further delay. After a score of strokes 
he looked back. He was holding his own, and set- 
tled down into a moderate stroke that he felt sure 
he could hold to the land, 
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"If I only had my revolver," he thought, "I'd 
make it interesting for you two when we get on 
shore. As it Is, I suppose I shall have to hot-foot 
it up the street till I meet a policeman." 

Desperately the Turks were striving to overtake 
Weir before he could reach the bank. The one 
with the knife was succeeding better than the other. 
There seemed to be a willingness on the part of one 
of them to play second fiddle. 

Weir, however, had no trouble in keeping well 
ahead of his enemies. To his joy, he found that 
his strength was in nowise Impaired by the knife 
thrust. As he neared the bank he looked to see 
if there was anything that would answer as a 
weapon. But nothing greeted his eyes that could 
be used as a means of defense, and he knew that 
fists are a poor weapon against knives. Therefore, 
as soon as he reached the shore he ran up the street 
as fast as possible. 

The Turks took up the ohase, but could not gain 
on the long-limbed American. Indeed, they were 
losing ground, when there turned into the street in 
[front of them several zapties, the decidedly irregu- 
lar police of Constantinople. 

The pursuers were struck with consternation. Af- 
ter all their trouble it seemed as if they must not 
only lose their intended victim, but might them- 
selves be handed over to the representatives of the 
law. 
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"Run into the side street 1" Chel-eb shouted to 
his friend. "Save yourself 1^ 

But Mustapha, instead of following this advice, 
began shouting "Stop, thief! Stop, thief!" at the 
top of his lungs. 

The plan was a good one. 

The Turks only waited to see the officers spring 
at Weir. They heard the sound of blows raining 
on his head as they sneaked into the mouth of a 
dark alley. 

A few minutes later the boatmen stood panting 
alone. Afar down the street a group of zapties 
were moving along in a cluster, apparently carrying 
some heavy object, like the body of a man. Besides 
the ever present dogs there were no other spectators. 
Whatever excitement had been was over. 

Chel-eb^s panting grew less and less labored, till 
with a long breath he returned to his normal man- 
ner of respiration. He pulled his clinging wet 
clothes from his limbs that they might not feel so 
cold. He noticed that Mustapha had lost his fez, 
and put his hand to his own head. His fez was 
gone, too. 

"It was fortunate we raised the cry of 'Stop, 
thief I' or the infidel would have escaped us after 
all," he said. 

"He was a marvel of strength and agility, to 
swim as he did, and then to run, after I had stuck 
my knife into him twice,'* 
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Both spoke in dubious tones, like men who were 
casting about for explanations, after failure. 

"There was not much strength or agility left in 
him after that zaptie brought the butt of his gun 
down on his head," Chel-eb continued. "I wish 
they had gone away then, and let us finish him." 

"He is finished," Mustapha responded laconi- 
cally. 

"How do you mean ?" Chel-eb asked. 

"He will be thrown into prison without money — 
you saw yourself that the zapties took all in his 
pockets; he cannot speak Turkish — you heard that 
in the boat. I stabbed him twice ; the zaplie beat 
him on the head. He will die of bis wounds or of 
fever ; or at best he will be forgotten — he will never 
come out alive," Mustapha prophesied confidently. 

Chel-eb nodded. Mustapha had not overdrawn 
the condition of affairs. "And now what is to be 
done?" he inquired, relying on the stronger charac- 
ter of Mustapha. 

"Now is to be obtained the reward from Haleb 
'Bey," Mustapha said in a matter-of-fact way. 

"But he is not dead yet, that strong EngUsher," 
Chel-eb objected irresolutely. 

"Listen I" Mustapha replied sternly. "We killed 
the dog of an infidel, both stabbing and drowning 
him. But in tbe darkness his body floated away 
from us. If he reappears we shall be very much 
astonished; but that is no reason for not receiving 
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the reward from Haleb Bey and having our pleas- 
ure with it. And now let us put on dry clothing, 
that we may be more comfortable. . Then, when we 
have eaten — for it would be a sin to eat after sun- 
rise during Ramazan — it will be time to go and 
rejoice Haleb Bey with ouir tidings." 

Not till they followed the excellent advice to put 
on dry clothing did Chel-eb begin his doubting 
again. "What have we to prove to your master 
that we have actually killed the infidel?" he asked, 
as they were eating with the appetite that attempted 
murder inspires. Of a naturally suspicious nature 
was Chel-eb, and he credited others with being 
equally suspicious. 

"Here is the knife that stabbed him 1" Mustapha 
cried, and thrust it close under Chel-eb's nose. The 
latter was silenced till his active mind thought of 
another neglected point. 

"It would have been better had we not taken off 
our wet clothes," he said lugubriously. "Then would 
Haleb Bey have seen himself that we had been in 
the Bosporus." 

But Mustapha showed himself more acute than 
his companion. "No; anyone could wet himself 
with water and say he had been in the Bosporus. 
If Haleb Bey does not believe what we tell him, 
he will suddenly feel our hair — and that is still 
wet." 

Chel-eb looked at Mustapha in admiration. 
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"Moreover, I will do the talking," Mustapha 
continued. "Do you only listen attentively, and say 
the same things that I do/' 

Haleb Bey received the two— visibly bearers of 
important tidings — ^with an eagerness that had been 
intensified by the sight of Rhasneh the afternoon 
before. The more he desired her, the more did 
he hunger for the life of this American who had 
dared dispute the possession of her with him. And 
since the incident at Prinkipo the fires of his hate 
had been under forced draft. 

"Speak I" he commanded of the humbly saluting 
pair, with such a tremble of passion in his voice 
that their hearts rejoiced. 

"We have followed him for days," Mustapha 
began, "but no opportunity was given us to take 
his life. He carried a revolver underneath his coat, 
and whenever approached in the dark his hand flew 
to his pistol, and he would have shot us had we not 
gone on as if we were chance persons walking near 
him. Day and night we followed him, and with 
such skill that he never once suspected anything. 
Had we been clumsy, had we tried too hastily to 
do that which you wished, he would have guarded 
himself, and — — " 

"Use not so many words," Haleb Bey interrupt- 
ed harshly. "You are not a story-teller, to while 
away the hours. What have you done?" 
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Slightly abashed, Mustapha, who was enjoying 
his own eloquence, hastened the telling. **Last night 
we followed him when he went in a kalck to The- 
rapia where Hanoum — ^wherc Takshan Pasha 
lives" (Mustapha had revenge for his snubbing in 
the start of anger which Haleb Bey was unable 
to suppress) "and during the long time that he was 
away (humble Mustapha does not attempt to say 
where the ugly giaour was) " he shrugged his shoul- 
ders deprecatingly, "wc bribed his boatmen to go 
away, with some money and more threats. When 
he came out, after half the night had passed, he 
could not tell in the darkness that we had changed 
the boat and the men. We rowed him to the bridge 
of Galata, and there we upset the boat, and stabbed 
him as he struggled in the water. He sank, and 
here is the knife ! Had it not been in the water, you 
would see his blood upon it." 

Haleb Bey was visibly pleased at this succinct 
recital. He asked, however, *.*Are you sure that 
he is dead?" 

Mustapha saw a chance to provide for the re- 
mote contingency of Weir*s escaping from wounds 
and prison. 

"AH I know is that we stabbed him, and he 
sank," he answered laconically. 

"Perhaps he swam away imder water," Haleb 
Bey persisted, more to be reassured than from any 
real belief that such might be the case. 
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Mustapha shrugged his shoulders. "He must 
indeed be a wonderful swimmer, if he did. For I 
felt the hilt of this knife strike, chug I against his 
flesh." 

The glow of satisfaction at the thought that the 
American was out of the way was steadily mounting 
within Haleb Bey, and now he rewarded the two 
men with a hand that lacked nothing of lavishness. 
Prostrated with thanks, they accepted all, and went 
out. 

Mustapha, in his own way, was a philosopher. 
"It is better that we should have the pleasure that 
comes from this now," he said, shaking gently the 
jingling purse In his hand, "no matter what may 
be in store for us in the future. Even if the Ameri- 
can comes back, no one can take from us the pleas- 
ures that have already been enjoyed." 

Then the two separated, Che!-eb to stow away 
his money, Mustapha to spend his as expeditiously 
as might be. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



THE sultan's desires 



The Patissah, Commander of the Faithful, Sul- 
tan of Turkey, sent for one of his ministers, one 
whom he could trust when there was something to 
be done which he had rather the world did not 
hear about. "Is there any quarrel between me and 
any of the European Powers?" he asked graciously. 

"Your Majesty has forced all his neighbors to 
do whatever he wished. All are only too glad to 
enjoy such friendship as may be vouchsafed to 
them,'* the minister answered. 

"I wish," the Sultan said slowly, "to send at 
once — to-day — a young man named Haleb Bey, son 
of Osman Pasha, on some diplomatic mission that 
will keep him away for a considerable length of 



time. 



M 



The minister thought for a while. "There is 
that open question between our country and Russia 
as to the passing of the Dardanelles. England is 
offering us great concessions if we refuse permission 
to Russia." 
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"Aha I And it is likely to drag on for years?" 

"It must drag on for years," the minister said 
gently. "That is why Baty Pasha leaves to-night 
on the Orient Express. There Is none like him to 
make the time pass without bringing anything to a 
head." 

"To-night, on the Orient Express," the Sultan 
repeated. "It is a lucky cmncidence. See that 
Haleb Bey goes as attache. As a special favor he 
may be decorated with the Sefakat." The Sultan 
smiled sardonically, and the minister departed. 

A few minutes later the Sultan sent for Tak^an 
Pasha, and, when he arrived, received him with 
marks of special approbation. 

"I have always looked upon you as one of the 
sterling characters of my kingdom," the Sultan said, 
when the preliminary salutations had passed be- 
tween himself and the Pasha. *'I wish to reward 
you and to link you still more closely to me. Of 
wealth you have enough. Therefore, I shall now 
do you the honor of accepting your daughter, Ha- 
noum Rhasneh, as one of my wives." 

Takshan Pasha bowed low, no more in acknowl- 
edgment of the honor than to hide his feelings, 
which, in spite of his lifetime schocding, might yet 
show on his face at this fate for his beloved and 
only daughter. 

"And as a further mark of favor," the Sultan 
continued, "I appoint you Master of Ceremonies." 
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Takshan Pasha bowed again humbly, though to 
his breaking heart each additional mark of favor 
was only additional mockery. 

''There is one change that I wish made, at the 
coming celebration of the Prophet's Mantle," the 
Patissah went on, with a nervous intensity of man- 
ner, which showed he was no longer speaking of a 
matter of secondary importance like the taking of 
a new wife. "I wish to have the carriage drive up 
to the very steps of the mosque." 

It had always been the custom for the Sultans to 
descend from their carriages at some distance from 
the mosque, and to approach on foot, when about to 
unwrap the remnant of the Prophet's Mantle; and 
to Takshan Pasha this order to drive up to the 
steps of the mosque was almost sacrilege. Per- 
haps the old Pasha, who did not live in hourly 
dread of assassination, judged his master too 
harshly. 

"Go to the young hanoum,^^ the Sultan added, 
when he had finished with his more important com- 
mands, ''and prepare her for the great honor about 
to be bestowed upon her." 

The old Pasha left the room silently, his head 
low. The duties of his new position as Master of 
Ceremonies required his immediate attention, but 
all through them he was planning, planning how 
to rescue his daughter from the Sultan. There was 
no hope, except in flight. He would have Haleb 
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Bey marry her secretly and run away to Europe,- 
giving them tus whole secret horde of wealth. What 
if disgrace should come to him in consequence? He 
thought only of her happiness, not of the few short 
years that remained to him on this earth. 

Before he had time to take any step in this di- 
rection he heard of Haleb Bey's sudden appoint- 
ment to St. Petersburg, and black despair settled 
on him. He knew his master too well to have any 
doubts as to who had caused the young man's de- 
parture. That night he did not go to his palace in 
Therapia, lest he should have to tell Rhasneh what 
was in store for her. Thus he did not hear of his 
daughter's flight till two days later; and when he 
did learn of it, in spite of the anxiety and horror 
of her disappearance, he almost rejoiced at it — 
almost hoped that she had flown to her Christian 
lover and was married to him — if he were strong 
enough to protect her. At one time he would have 
thought marriage to an infidel — in spite of his hap- 
piness with his wife — the worst fate that could be- 
fall his daughter. Now he contemplated the thought 
of her having married a Christian without abhor- 
rence, if that would bring her happiness. Takshan 
Pasha all his life had had to fight against his ten- 
derly humane feelings, unmanly as he knew them 
to be. Now he surrendered to them, and with 
guilty throbs of joy he almost hoped that Rhasnet} 
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might be safe with the man she loved, be he be- 
liever or unbeliever. 

Feverishly Takshan Pasha worked on his plans 
for the Celebration of the Prophet's Mantle, all 
the time secretly seeking to learn the fate of his 
child, to find out where she had taken shelter, that 
he might be able to help her before he should have 
lost the power. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 



A PILGRIMAGE 



When Rhasneh escaped from her party, on the 
shores of the Bosporus, Tsatsar-ab-harlem was the 
first to discover her absence. For a minute she 
said nothing, believing, hoping that it was only a 
trick of Rhasneh's to frighten her attendants. Pres- 
ently, others of the slaves noticed that their mis- 
tress was gone, till the news reached Fahick, with 
his lantern, at their head. He turned on the wcMnen 
furiously, and with reason; for the full anger of 
his master would fall on him first, if anything hap- 
pened to Rhasneh. There was little time now for 
recrimination, however. They turned and hurried 
back the way they had come, calling pleadingly up 
all the side streets. 

When they came upon Rhasneh's tchit-tcharf, 
the worst fears todt possession of them. Up to 
then they had all hoped it was only a ]6ks. Now, 
in a panic that dispelled reason, they did not know 
what to think. They scuttled about the streets in 
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the rain for hours, a woebegone, bedraggled group, • 
now calling their mistress's name as loudly as they 
dared, imploring her to come back, and again lifting 
their prayers to Allah to restore her to them. Only 
when the east began to lighten for the dawn did 
they return to the palace that was now more dread- 
ful than a prison to them. 

Takshan Pasha did not come to his palace for 
two days, as has been told, and during this time 
the agony of suspense the poor slaves endured grew 
continually greater, and their terror-stricken imag- 
inations kept inventing new punishments for their 
master to inflict on them. And the palace became 
Indeed a prison, since Fahick ordered that until 
Takshan Pasha returned no word of their misfor- 
tune should be made known, and to make sure his 
orders were obeyed, permitted no one to leave the 
palace. 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem suffered most of all, not from 
fear of punishment, but from the infinitely worse 
fears of what might have befallen her whom she 
loved more than herself. She refused to eat or 
drink, and lay all day long on her mattress on the 
floor, moaning and sobbing. 

"Come back to me, yavroumf Come back to me, 
flower of the almond treel" she Implored. 

She was like Takshan Pasha : marriage with an 
Infidel had seemed the worst possible fate for Rhas- 
neh, until a worse appeared. And worst of all, it 
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. was to Tsatsar-ab-harlem to lose entirely her whom 
she loved. 

Fasting and praying and lamenting, she lay pros- 
trate until noon of the second day, by which time 
she was in a pitiable state. She might have died 
on her pallet from pure misery had not the idea 
occurred to her that perhaps the little Christian girl 
in boy's clothes might be able to tell her where 
Rhasneh was. 

The slave sprang to her feet, crying: "Tsatsar- 
ab-harlem, miserable woman that you are, why did 
you not think of this sooner? Go to her, old, ugly 
woman, for she will tell you where your baby, your 
white<throated canary is I" 

The thought, and the belief in the thought, took 
entire possession of the slave. With fingers trem- 
bling from weakness and from joy she prepared 
for her journey to Pera. Fahick knew her too well 
to try to stop her when she told hTm mysteriously 
that she was going where she might get news of 
her lost mistress. 

As she stepped forth from the door of the palace 
a gust of wind blew a wraith of smoke down across 
her path. Tsatsar-ab-harlem lost the color that her 
hope had given her, and came back into the palace, 
shutting the door carefully behind her. 

"Fahf vaki" she lamented, "it is an evil ev- 
sahib/ Perhaps it was he drove my Rhaaich from 
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her home. And now he pursues me. I must wait 
till he passes." 

After a few minutes the superstitious woman cau- 
tiously opened the door a crack and peered out to 
see if the evil spirit were still lying in wait for her. 
The coast was clear, and she hurried down to the 
quay. There was a half hour to wait for the boat, 
and Tsatsar-ab-harlem lost herself in delicious day- 
dreams. If the Christian child knew where Rhas- 
neh was — and this belief had quite taken posses- 
sion of her — then she would guide her to the young 
hanoum, and oh, what rapture again to see her, to 
wait on her, to kiss the hem of her dress, and to 
do her wishes! 

The boat's whistle startled her. She untied scrnie 
money from the corner of her veil, paid for her 
ticket, and put back the rest into her primitive purse. 
It was a gloomy afternoon. The storm that had 
begun the night Rhasneh went away had never 
really cleared, but to Tsatsar-ab-harlem, with the 
hope that grew each instant, no day had ever been 
so bright before. 

By the time the boat reached Constantinople it 
was raining with fine drops, little more than mist, 
but very penetrating. Tsatsar-ab-harlem was un- 
conscious of it. Her one thought was to reach the 
Mavrocorthato house. "The little Christian child 
will tell me!" she kept murmuring, as if it were a 
charm* 
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As she was walking along the Kara-key, where 
Rhasneh had passed so miserably, two nights be- 
fore, she remembered to have heard that when the 
Christians wished Allah to grant their prayers they 
walked barefooted on the stony ground in order to 
please him. The Idea appealed to her. She sat ^ 
down by the side of the road and pulled off her 
shoes and stockings and the numerous bandages 
which she wore around her calves to make them 
look fatter. As her feet began to pain her, she 
grew more hopeful still. It was raining so hard 
now that even the stray dogs had sought shelter. 
Tsatsar-ab-harlem alone walked on, in spite of her 
famished condition, beaten by the rain, beaten by 
the wind, her body aching, her poor feet getting 
more and more bruised — and felt nothing of it all. 
She was a pitiful-looking sight when she reached 
the Mavrocorthato house and rang the bell. 

"In the name of Allah, the only God of diis 
mighty land," she said to the astonished footman, 
"I want to see the young mistress who dresses like 
a boy." 

The footman did not recognize her at first, and 
pushed her away, taking her for a beggar; but the 
slave's wailing voice told him that she was the 
nurse of Hanoum Rhasneh, daughter of Takshan 
Pasha, and that she must see the little one. 

The footman carried the message up to Madame 
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Mavrocorthato, who was sitting by the bedside of 
Xeny, just recovering from her illness. 

"Tell her that the child is ill and can see no one/* 
Madame Mavrocorthato answered, thinking that 
the only business the slave could have with Xeny 
was some small matter of doll's clothes. "Herel" 
she called, as she was going, ''take these roses, and 
tell her to give them to her mistress, with Xeny's 
compliments." 

When the footman gave Tsatsar-ab-harlem the 
flowers and Madame Mavrocorthato's message, the 
slave stood staring blankly at them. When he 
closed the door she sank down on the wet steps 
in hopeless weakness. Then they knew nothing 
of her baby I That was all she made out. 

The storm had stopped; she did not notice it. 
After a while she gathered herself together, mortal 
weariness dragging at her feet, and staggered off. 
She turned homeward, at first only in blind instinct, 
suddenly with fierce determination. "There is magic 
in it all!" she cried, "and only magic can meet 
magic! My baby was bewitched by the foreign 
books. I destroyed them, but I must have forgot- 
ten something that was needed to drive the ev-sahibs 
completely away. That smoke told me that they 
are still about." 

A stray, muddy dog came up to her, whining for 
food. He may have hoped for more from a fellow 
sufferer than from the more prosperous. The slave 
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extended her wrinkled brown hand. Could it be 
that it knew something of her lost Rhasneh? She 
patted it. "Good little dog!" she said. "Doggie 
of the Great Allah, where is she ?" 

The dog licked her hand, but told her only that 
it was hungry. Tsatsar-ab-harlem untied some 
money from the comer of her veil, stopped at a 
baker's shop and bought some bread. These dogs 
contained the souls of men, and perhaps if she fed 
it it might help her. As she saw it eat she knew 
that she was hungry herself, and ate with it, for- 
getting, in her misery, that it was the month of 
Ramazan and that the sun had not yet set. She 
walked on, eating, and feeding the dog. At the 
next baker's shop she stopped for more bread. Her 
dcg had met companions and had told them how 
proiitable it was to fawn on this poor woman. One 
of the new dogs, young and delicate-looking, came 
up to her at once, as if it had known her a long time, 
and asked not only to be fed but to be petted. 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem's heart sank with a terrible 
fear. What if this dog, which seemed to know 
her so well, contained the spirit of her mistress, 
who was now dead ? She sat down on the sidewalk 
and took the delicate little dog to her bosom. 
"Rhasneh!" she murmured, "Rhasneh, my beloved 
one, daughter of the sun and river of the moon, is 
this you ?" The dog licked her uncovered forehead 
frantically, and the slave put her arms around its 
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neck and wept. There was no doubt now. "Come 1" 
she said. "Come home with me, Allah's own star, 
and I will take care of you. I will watch over 
you better than ever I did before, and no harm 
shall come to you." 

She kissed the muddy pup with the same fervor 
with which she would have kissed Rhasneh in per- 
son, and struggled to her feet. Just then there was 
a loud barking and snarling from a side street, and 
all her retinue of dogs, feeling their stomachs well 
filled, and knowing that a fight was going on near 
them, rushed away from her to the scene of action. 
Even the one in her arms squirmed loose, and with 
delighted yelps made off irom her. 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem took this as an omen. No, 
that was not Rhasneh. She buried her face in the 
roses, and the old resolution to meet magic with 
magic grew ever stronger within her. She had not 
done the great magics that she might have done, 
but there should be no remissness on her part now. 
She walked vigorously onward, indifferent to her 
bleeding feet. 

Only at the bridge did she realize that she had 
spent every penny for bread. She had no money 
for the boat to Therapia, nor even for the toll 
across the bridge. She approached the toll gatherer 
in his long white coat. 

"In the name of the Great One," she said^ "let 
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an old woman pass by when she has no money to 
payl" 

The man at first refused, then, moved by some- 
thing he knew not what in her eyes, he permitted 
her to cross. She was still ten miles from home, 
with no money, and the man at the office could 
not be persuaded to give her a ticket. She had 
been brought up a slave in a rich household, and 
revered the prtde and traditions of her masters, 
yet without hesitation or shame she began to beg 
among the passengers on the quay, for the sake of 
her mistress. Some gave her a penny, some passed 
her by. In an hour, however, she bad enough to 
buy her ticket and return to Therapia and her mag- 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



THE PRISONER 



During the time that Xeny lay ill in bed, wheth- 
er delirious or in her right mind, it was always 
about Chrysanthy and how to help her that she 
worried. Chrysanthy needed money, that was pain- 
fully evident, and Xeny resolved, not without some 
struggles, that she would sell all she had to help 
her sister to get away from the miserable house in 
which she was living. She would sell her dolls, 
every one of them, and Hope, her puppy, who had 
come limping home by himself from the druggist's 
— ^yes, she would sell Hope, too, dearest of her 
possessions. 

But she could not do much alone. She needed 
the help of a grown person. Her father wished 
to find Chrysanthy only in order to separate her 
from her husband and put her in a convent, and 
she felt that her mother rather approved of the 
plan ; so there was no hope in them. But she was 
sure that her big American friend would not make 
her dear sister unhappy by taking her away from 
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her husband and then putting her in a convent to 
be more unhappy still. Xeny's mind found no sol- 
ace in the idea of convents. To get well, in order 
that she might see Weir, made of Xeny a better 
patient than she usually was. She took her medi- 
cines and obeyed instructions with a docility that 
really alarmed her mother. 

Xeny recovered rapidly, and the first day that 
she was able to go out, asked permission to go to 
the Hotel de Londres to see Monsieur I'Amertcain. 
Madame Mavrocorthato was feeling very indul- 
gent to Xeny, and readily gave her permission. So, 
escorted by Miss Kitty and the limping Hope — 
very dear, because soon to be sold — she went to pay 
her visit. 

At the hotel she was told that Weir had gone 
away nearly a week before, saying he should not 
be back for several days. Disappointed, Xeny 
plodded toward home. In f rtmt of the Galata Serai 
there was a commotion, caused by some twenty 
or thirty fighting dogs, into which Hope darted, 
nothing daunted by previous experiences. Much 
as Xeny liked to rebel from constituted authority 
and plunge into fights herself, she did not approve 
of it for her dog; and after him she rushed, grabbed ; 
him up by the scruff of his neck, and staggered 
down a side street away from the fight. 

"Xeny ! Xeny I" called the voice of War to her. 

She looked all about. She could sec the Ameri- 
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can nowhere. Yet her name was called again, softly 
and insistently. She finally made out that the voice 
came from one of the tiny grated windows of the 
city prison opposite. She saw his face, too, only 
so changed, haggard, and covered with hair, that 
except for the voice she would never have recog- 
nized it. 

« 

Xeny did not look a second time. She lived in a 
land where children learn some things from the 
air they breathe. She clung to her dog and ran 
as fast as her weak little legs would carry her to- 
ward home, and rushed into her mother's dressing- 
room and told her what she had seen. 

Madame Mavrocorthato slipped a dress on hur- 
riedly and went to the headquarters of the women's 
society which ministered to the sick in the prisons. 
She obtained the card of permission which would 
open the prisons to her, and, with a basket of things 
to distribute, drove to the Galata Serai. 

From cell to cell she passed, giving out tobacco 
and fruit, till she came to where Weir was. He 
was still at the window, enduring the dying pangs 
of a hope that had been bom in him when he had 
seen Xeny. 

**You cannot go in there, hanoum/' the jailer said 
to Madame Mavrocorthato. "That is a desperate 
villain, a Frank, a madman." 

"Indeed I" madame exclaimed. "How did he 
come here?" 
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The zapiies brought him here six days ago, the 
worse luck 1 What for?" He shru^ed hia shoul- 
ders: reasons for imprisonment he did not try to 
fathom. "The morning after he came he struck 
down Arif, as he brought him his food, and nearly 
escaped, though a dozen of us were beating him 
with staves, and he fighting with only bis naked 
hands. The next day he tried to attack me, but 
he had not recovered from the beating we gave 
him, and was not quick enough. I slammed the 
gate in his face, and now we only poke food in to 
him between the bars — and once a day," he added, 
with a grin. "It is not well that such a Frank 
should have his natural strength." 

"Let me talk to him in his own language," mad- 
ame persisted. "It may be that his madness has 
been driven out of him by your treatment." 

She approached the bars, and said in a tone of 
benevolent condescension, as suited the part she was 
playing: "Stephen Weir, give no sign that you 
know me." 

The words came to Weir like a voice from 
heaven. He stood perfectly still till he could trust 
his manner not to betray him. Then he turned, 
and to the keeper's surprise came quite humbly to- 
ward the charitable lady making her rounds of the 
prison. 

Madame poked some tobaco through the bars to 
bim and continued, with the same manner in which 
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she had spoken before: "Whatever I tell you to 
do now, obey without question, and answer me as if 
you were pleading to be released from prison." 

Of all the surprises that had come to madame 
that day, the greatest came with Weir's first words. 
And the tone in which he uttered them might well 
have been those of a prisoner pleading for his life : 

"Tell me, madame, where is Rhasneh, daughter 
of Takshan Pasha." 

For an instant madame thought that the Ameri- 
can was, as the turnkey had said, insane. Yet what 
better fitted in with his present predicament than 
what his words suggested ? And if this were indeed 
so, she must act quickly to save Weir from the 
vengeance of the Turk. She was only astonished 
that he was alive at all. 

"Tell me," Weir pleaded again, "is she safe?" 

"She is at her father's palace." 

"Thank God!" Weir cried, in such heartfelt 
thankfulness that the turnkey decided he must be 
verv fond of tobacco. 

Madame Mavrocorthato addressed herself again 
to the turnkey, with an exquisite deference of man- 
ner that completely won his heart. "That miser- 
able foreigner is here by mistake. He will only 
cause you annoyance. Let him gol" With the 
words she tactfully pressed half a medjidii into the 
old Turk's hand. 

"I will call the jailer," the turnkey rq)licd, en- 
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tirely convinced of Weir's innocence of whatever 
crime he might have been guilty. 

The higher official madame won over with a 
slightly larger bribe — ^yet tfot lat^ enough to 
arouse suspicion. 

It was by this time late in the afternoon. Mad- 
ame Mavrocorthato's maneuvers had taken time 
to execute, and the streets were dark. 

"You may go," said the jailer in Turkish, and 
waved his hand toward the door. 

Weir saw the gesture, but could not believe that 
it meant freedom. Madame hurriedly translated 
the order into English, and then said severely, in 
Turkish, "And let this be a lesson to you never 
to jostle against a Mussulman in the street again l" 

The jailer smiled approval. 

Madame Mavrocorthato continued in the same 
severe tone, and frowning, but in English : "I will 
wait for you in my carriage in front of Hadjopoulo 
Han. Then turning to the friendly jailer, she said: 
"Yes, I think you are well rid of him. It has been 
a good lesson for him, and I do not think you will 
see him again." 

Weir shuffled out, all his will power being re- 
quired to keep him from breaking into a run. While 
he had been in prison he had suffered far more than 
the mere physical miseries of his lot. In spite of 
Mustapha's boasting, his wound was slight. But 
the thought of Rhasneh coming to the Bridge of 
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Galata and not finding him there drove him frantic- 
Had he known Turkish, and had money with him, 
he might have been able to bribe the jailer. As it 
was, he had made the most desperate attempts to 
escape. He might have gone crazy but for the 
hope, now confirmed by Madame Mavrocorthato, 
that Rhasneh had returned to her home, where, 
though lost to him, she was safe herself. 

As he had been directed, he walked to the Had- 
jopoulo Han and waited. He was the happiest 
jailbird that ever left prison. The anguish and mis- 
ery of the last six days were as unreal as if he had 
only dreamed them, now that he believed Rhasneh 
to be safe. And already new schemes for obtaining 
her were seething in his brain. 

When madame's carriage drove up, and she saw 
the forlorn tatterdemalion that stepped in, bare- 
footed, coatless, and covered with filth, she could 
not keep back the tears. "Oh, you poor boy 1" she 
said, laying her fastidious hand on his dirty paw. 

**Madame, you never saw me happier in your 
life," Weir assured her. "There is only one thing 
that troubles me. I shall never be able to repay 
you and Xeny for what you have done for me to- 
day. Now, if you can drop me at my hotel " 

"You cannot go to your hotel like this. It would 
raise all manner of talk, and might hurt you, if you 
have as powerful enemies as you seem to have. 
Come to my house first, and send for your clothes 
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from then. Then after you have dressed, ind had 
dinner, you can decide what is best to do." 

Weir readily consented. The prospect of passing 
the evening with no one to help him celebrate his 
retxlrn to life and hope was not enticing. 

At the end of their short drive, madame ran into 
the house to send Weir out a long overcoat and a 
pair of shoes; also to have the Turkish bath made 
ready for the guest, who needed it more than any 
other for whom it had ever been prepared. 

Weir looked at the clothes the footman brought 
him. He managed to squeeze himself into the pale- 
tot, which may have been IcHig for the Greek bank- 
er, but was not so for him. In his bare feet he 
paddled up the steps into the house. With burlesque 
courtesy he extended the shoes that had been sent 
out to him by his hostess. 

"Madame, I compliment you on monsieur's dain- 
ty feet," he said, with a low bow. 

Even madame's not very keen sense of humor 
was overcome by this barefooted ragamuffin, com- 
pressed into a coat four sizes too small for him, 
complimenting her on the smallness of her hus- 
band's feet; and together they stood and laughed 
helplessly. 



CHAPTER XXXV 



A GOOD DINNER 



For a quarter of an hour after Weir wont into 
his bath the heavenly sense of returning cleanli- 
ness sufficed him, since Rhasneh was safe. Then he 
began to grow impatient, and as soon as his clothes 
came from the hotel he hurried into them and 
went down to Madame Mavrocorthato. He had 
made up his mind to confide in this sympathetic 
Greek woman, and to ask her advice and help, 
having failed so lamentably by himself. 

He found that Monsieur Mavrocorthato was 
dining at his club, and in English he could talk 
with madame without being understood by the ser- 
vants. Yet the sight of food, such as he had been 
deprived of for a week, temporarily drove every 
other thought from his head. He was a big man, 
and even though restrained somewhat by good 
breeding, managed to stow away a quantity of food 
that madame vaguely supposed no man had ever 
eaten before. 
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"And now, monsieur, remember that I am d^ng 
of curiosity," she said at length. 

Weir leaned back in his chair with a sigh of 
wonderful content. His excitement at his escape 
had prevented him from realizing how much he had 
needed food. And so much courage had his dinner 
given him that he felt capable of tackling the whole 
Ottoman Empire single-handed. 

"To tell the truth," he said to his hostess, "I 
seem to have aroused the prejudice of certain ami- 
able gentlemen in this country." 

"But all foreigners must expect a prejudice," 
madame remonstrated gently. 

"Yes; but they carried this rather far. Earlier 
in the season, at Therapia, a boat rammed mine 
twice — ^which might have been accidental had not, 
once, the boatman tried to knock me overboard with 
an oar." 

"Monsieur, that is more than a prejudice," mad- 
ame protested, "that is a dislike." 

"Perhaps it is," Weir assented gravely. "Any- 
way, they weren't even satisfied with that, and a 
week ago they got me. I hired two boatmen to 
row me to Therapia, and on my way-back, under 
the Bridge of Galata, they upset the boat and tried 
to drown me, besides stabbing me a bit." 

"Oh, Monsieur Weir — both drowned and 
stabbed !" 
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"Yes. Versatile beggars, weren't they ? Luckily 
the stab was only a scratch." 

"But didn't anybody see them, and catch them?" 

"N-no. The fact is, it was pretty late at night — 
nearly morning, to tell the truth." 

"Oh !" madame exclaimed, and there was a subtle 
change of inflection to her voice. After a pause, 
which had in it an element of embarrassment for 
the American, she repeated in a ruminating tone, 
"Therapia I" and Weir felt himself flushing in spite 
of himself. 

Yet he looked her straight in the eyes. "You 
needn't be guessing," he said. "I'm going to tell 
you all about it." 

If this afforded Madame Mavrocorthato any sat- 
isfaction, she gave no sign. "How did you get 
into prison?" she asked. 

"I dived when the boat was upset and got ashore 
before them. I lost my revolver in the water — 
had to let it go, it weighed too much — and took to 
my heels as soon as I got to land. They ran after 
me, yelling to beat the band. I suppose they said 
*Stop thief!' for some zapties that I was making 
for thumped me on the head with the butt of a 
gun — and that was all I knew till I came to myself 
in prison." 

"You poor boy!" Madame Mavrocorthato gave 
him the womanly sympathy that under certain con- 
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ditions seems sweeter than anything else in the 
world. 

Weir almost lost his composure under it, and 
to relieve the tension went on lightly: "Being in 
prison here in Turkey isn't what it's cracked up to 
be. They couldn't understand a word I said; I 
hadn't a cent to bribe them; and when I tried to 
knock the jailer down and escape, they gave me a 
pretty bad beating." 

The butler passed Weir some fruit; and when 
he showed by his ability to make a choice between 
the different kinds that food had been put back 
to its normal place in his life, madame continued, 
with a certain brilliance in her eyes: 

"And now ?" 

"Now what?" he asked. 

"Therapia — murdering boatmen — ^what did you 
call them — 'versatile beggars' — and all the rest?" 

"It's quite simple," Weir answered her. "Tlicre 
is a Turkish girl whom I wish to marry. I had 
been to see her that night in her palace in Therapia ; 
and I think the boatmen must have been substituted 
for mine by her father or Haleb Bey — the chap 
they wanted her to marry, you know." 

"Haleb Bey I" Madame Mavrocorthato gasped, 
not because the name had any greater significance 
than any other part of what Weir had been telling 
her, but because she had to gasp somewhere at this 
laconic revelatiotit 
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"Yes. Do you know him?" 

"I know him ; but it wasn't that. Oh, you Amer- 
icans!" she cried, with half-real despair, while in 
her mind the little romance she had built on Xeny's 
likeness to Chrysanthy melted away into an unshed 
tear or two. "And this is the powder magazine in 
which you have been smoking your cigarette so 
calmly for weeks ! And the young lady, I suppose, 
is the one whom you asked about in the Galata 
Serair 

Weir nodded. 

"Her father is one of the most powerful men 
in the kingdom," she said gently, as if reasoning 
with a child. 

"Well, he's a dub at annihilating suitors," Weir 
asserted, feeling more and more able to cope with 
Takshan Pasha and the whole world, as the blood 
bounded momentarily more strongly through his 
veins. 

A puzzled look came into his hostess' face. 
"Sometimes," she said, "you use words that I have 
never seen in books — ^not even in Shakespeare, who 
has the largest vocabulary of any of your writers, 
has he not?" 

"Shakespeare," Weir answered solemnly, "lived 
some time ago." 

"Now that word you said — 'dub," madame went 
on. "I presume it signifies one who is ineflBicicnt| 
does it not?" 
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The American nodded, not trusting himself to 
speak. 

"I think you will not find him at all inefficient, 
if he learns that you have escaped from the prison. 
You may be put where none of us can ever see you 
again, if you do not flee at once." 

Weir picked up his wineglass and critically ex- 
amined its contents. It did not look nearly so full 
of sunshine as it had a minute before. 

"Cannot you go on your yacht and steal away 
to-night?" she asked. 

"I could, if only Rhas — the lady in questicm were 
on it, too. As It is, I shall have to stay." 

"But do you mean that you would endanger your 

life — and it may be hers, too — by still trying " 

she began, as angrily as a woman of her perfect 
breeding could permit herself to be to a guest at 
her table. 

He interrupted her, and now his tone was sterner 
than hers, and sad with the sadness of true love. 
"I haven't told you the worst of it. The night after 
I was thrown into prison she was to have run away 
from home and meet me at the Bridge of Galata. 

If she did " In spite of the servant, his head 

sank forward on his hands. Instantly, however, he 
roused himself. "I am only in hope — indeed, it 
seems the only possible course — that when she 
found I was not there, she returned hcane. She 
may suffer for it — she must think unspeakable 
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things of mc — but she is safe in that case. So you 
see," he ended simply, "I cannot go away until I 
am absolutely sure she has come to no harm." 

"Then you may go to-night, as I strongly advise 
you to. Four or five days ago her slave came from 
her to see my little Xeny. Xeny was too ill to be 
seen, but I sent her a bunch of roses by the slave." 

After the first breath of relief at this positive 
assurance, the lines of Weir's face settled into a 
cheerfulness that even to madame's rather partial 
eyes did not altogether become the lover about to 
give up his lady-love for ever. He leaned forward, 
the smile on his face broadening. But for the pres- 
ence of the butler he would have laid his hand 
gently on hers. "My dear lady, I owe you an apol- 
ogy. I find I have misled you on one point. Now 
that I know she is safe I shall not run away, after 
all." 

The look of dogged resolution that underlay his 
smile told his hearer that on this point she need 
expend no breath in argument. For an instant, 
wrath at his obstinacy blazed within her. Then the 
true woman in her came forth to meet the true 
manhood in him. 

"And I will help you 1" she cried, though know- 
ing that this incurred the danger of banishment for 
herself and her family. 

Across the katdif, most delicious of Turkish con- 
fections, they clasped hands, the American bending 
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his head and pressing his lips to her fingers in hom- 
age that was not perfunctory. 

A little white-robed figure burst into the room 
and fiung herself into Weir's arms., 

"Oh, Monsieur Weir I" Xeny cried, "I have been 
a prisoner, too. Miss Kitty would not let me come 
to see you. I managed it only by going to bed and 
pretending I was asleep — and I hadn't any kataif 
at my supper, either," she ended plaintively. 

Conscience stricken, for both had been so full of 
their affairs that they had entirely forgotten the 
important part Xeny had played in them, they load- 
ed a plate for her with the dainty, and herself with 
as many caresses as she could receive without inter- 
fering with her enjoyment of the kataif. 

When replete with kataif, Xeny turned to the big 
American. "I am so glad to see you again !" The 
association of ideas between sweets and Weir was 
plain. "I haven't seen any of my friends for a 
long time." 

A sudden inspiration sent a sparkle into Madame 
Mavrocorthato's eyes that would have been a warn- 
ing to Weir had he not been absorbed with Xeny. 
' When, a few minutes later, the little white figure 
was taken back to her deserted bed, her mother 
leaned forward and looked levelly into the Ameri- 
can's eyes. "And there goes Cupid's postman," 
she said, and her glance challenged him to deny it. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE FAVOR OF THE SULTAN 

When Mavrocorthato came home that night his 
wife confided the whole situation to him. She felt 
that it was beyond her power to handle alone. 
While in some respects there was not much sympa- 
thy between her husband and herself, when it came 
to any matter of importance she knew that she could 
rely on his help, whether he entirely approved of 
her actions or not. So to-night, although at first 
he stormed at being dragged into the American's 
dangerous love affair, in the end he joined with 
madame in planning for its success. 

The next morning, before he was out of bed, 
Weir received the following note : 

My dear Mr. Weir: Madame Mavrocorthato 
has confided to me the peculiar state of your affairs, 
and the interest she takes in them. I have been too 
long in this country to dare to raise your hopes. 
Nevertheless, come to visit us at once. The less 

367 
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people know about your movements the next few 
days the better it may be for you. 

With my cordial wishes for your success, believe 
me, ■ Yours sincerely, 

Pantely Mavrocorthato. 

P.S. — I shall wait breakfast for you. 

Weir leaped from his bed. He thought he could 
read between the lines the guaranty of his getting 
Rhasneh. Could he really have read between the 
lines Monsieur Mavrocorthato's words to his wife, 
"We will at least keep the young idiot out of mis- 
chief till I have time to see whether there is any 
chance," he might not have been in such high spir- 
its. 

As it was, he was bitterly disappointed after his 
the arrival at the Greek's, to leam that the plans for 
the morning were only an excursion to Stamboul 
with his hostess, to see the procession at the unveil- 
ing of the Prophet's Mantle. During the drive 
there it took all of Madame Mavrocorthato's pow- 
ers of conversation to persuade him that she was 
acting for the best. 

Their only possible move at present, she said, 
was to send Xeny to Tberapia ; and cm a feast day 
like this of Mid-Ramazan, it would manifesdy be 
impossible for her to go abroad with only Miss 
^ Kitty or Melpo for escort ; and she could go with no 
other escort, unless they were willing to run the 
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risk of exciting suspicion. By the time their car- 
riage had secured a good position near the mosque 
of the Old Serai, Madame Mavrocorthato had 
managed to convince her impetuous guest that they 
must let one day pass inactively. 

Weir found small interest in the gorgeous prc^- 
cession, with its Arab Zouaves, its Anatolian in- 
fantry, and its splendid thoroughbred riding horses 
of the Sultan, until Counsellor Mavrocorthato, 
madame's father-in-law, rode up to the window of 
their carriage and began commenting on the passing 
show. 

"There is our new Master of Ceremonies," the 
counsellor said, indicating a gallant figure on horse- 
back, whose uniform outshone in splendor all the 
gorgeousness about him. "It is a great advantage 
to have a beautiful daughter, is it not?" 

They looked at the man he indicated, and mad- 

ame impulsively cried out, "Why, that is Tak " 

and then tried to stifle the words that surprise had 
brought from her lips. 

"Yes, that is Takshan Pasha," the counsellor 
• continued her sentence placidly. "He is the father 
of the beautiful Hanoum Rhasneh — Gusel Ha- 
noum, they call her." 

From outside the carriage the counsellor could 
not notice the sudden stiffening of Weir's figure 
inside. 

"She is said to be betrothed to Haleb Bey, son 
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of my friend Osraati Pasha — dissolute young 
scamp I" Mavrocorthato went on. "But the Sultan 
can be a very deaf man when he wants to be, and 
has evidently not heard of this betrothal, for I hear 
he has ordered Takshan Pasha to bring him his 
daughter to be his two hundred and ninety-seventh 
wife, as soon as she gets over a slight illness that 
is keeping her indoors at present." 

"And how soon will that be?" madame asked 
softly. 

"How can I tell? Perhaps as long as it is safe. 
If I know Takshan Pasha, he is not the man to 
desire his daughter brought into the atmosphere of 
the Yildiz Kiosk. He doesn't look a happy man, in 
spite of his new honors, does he?" 

Madame and Weir were already scanning the 
face of Takshan Pasha, as he rode by, impelled by 
more than interest in the counsellor's gossip. Mad- 
ame was trying to read in it signs of a breadth 
of mind which would be willing to give his daughter 
to an infidel, if that would make her happy; and 
Weir looked at him with the mixed feelings one 
possesses toward a man who has tried to murder 
one within the week, and yet whose son>in-law one 
wishes to be. But neither was able to gain much 
from the inscrutable countenance of the Turk, who 
bore sorrow and honors without showing the effects 
of either. 

The procession passed off without unusual acci- 
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dent to the mass of the spectators. The people re- 
ceived the gratification which always comes to them 
at seeing many men in uniform marching in regular 
ranks. And their loyalty to the ruler who trembled 
to show himself to them was increased by the sight 
of him in his carriage, waxen-faced and passive, 
except for his glittering black eyes, which flickered 
over his subjects, intensely alert for any sign of 
contemplated assassination. 

There was one slight occurrence, however, that 
to most of those who saw it was trivial ; to two men 
brought the hot fear of death : and gave to Weir 
his opportunity. The order about driving the car- 
riage of the Sultan up to the door of the mosque 
itself had been given, as the Sultan had desired; yet 
when the carriage arrived at the place where it 
usually stopped the coachman drew up his horses. 
Whether the driver forgot his important orders — 
as train despatchers sometimes send trains to sure 
destruction— or whether his action was the result of 
false orders given him by some intriguant against 
Takshan Pasha, it is impossible to say. li any 
man knew, he held his tongue for his neck's sake. 

The Sultan had had a bad dream the night be- 
fore; he had dreamed that he had come upon the 
dead body of a man, and on turning it over had 
seen it was himself. So much terror had this in- 
spired in him, that he would have refrained from 
going to the mosque on this day, and declared him- 
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aelf ill, were it not that a report of his ill health, so 
well founded as this, would almost of a surety pre- 
cipitate trouble and revolt among the various classes 
of malcontents, who were only awaiting a favor- 
able opportunity to start an insurrection. 

Now when the carriage stopped at the place 
where he had especially ordered it not to, the in- 
stant fear of the Sultan saw plot and assassination. 
Hoarsely he called to the coachman to drive on. 
With swift furtiveness his hand sought his ever 
ready revolver in his bosom. Like fire his glance 
played over the heads of the multitude for the un- 
seen foe. 

Takshan Pasha saw what had happened, and 
frantically wheeled his horse around toward the 
coachman. For the fraction of a second the Patis- 
sah took the old Pasha for an assassin, and his 
linger was already tightening on the trigger of the 
revolver, not yet pointed at his minister. Then 
with his swift knowledge of men, he saw that Tak- 
shan Pasha had no evil intent toward him ; yet the 
taint of that sudden suspicion remained. 

The horses started up, and to most of the on- 
lookers the incident was as nothing. They con- 
tinued to shout for long life for the Sultan, as if 
their own happiness depended upon it; while — an 
ancient form only — the dwarfs of the palace pro- 
claimed from the steps of the mosque, "Be not over* 
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proud, oh, Patissah; for there is a greater above 
you — even Allah!" 

From their position the two in Madame Mavro- 
corthato's carriage and the old counsellor on horse- 
back, saw everything clearly. The two least versed 
in Ottoman politics noticed nothing especially sig- 
nificant. The old counsellor compressed his thin 
lips. 

**TTiere goes a dead man, I am afraid," he said, 
indicating Takshan Pasha with a slight nod. 

"Why," his daughter-in-law exclaimed, "what 
has happened?" 

"Did you not see the Sultanas face when the 
carriage stopped, and the look he cast on our 
friend?" 

"He looked frightened for an instant. I saw 
nothing else." 

The counsellor smiled sadly. He liked Takshan 
Pasha. "When our master is made afraid he puts 
him who has caused him fear where he cannot do 
so again. There will be a sad ending to the hon- 
ors that have been heaped on Takshan Pasha of 
late." 

The counsellor's words brought very close to 
Weir the tragic possibilities of serving a despot. 

"Do you mean," the American cried incredu- 
lously, "that just for having the Sultan's carriage 
stopped in the wrong place Takshan Pasha might 
lose his life?" 
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"If he is wise, he will not wait to see," the coun- 
sellor replied, "though escape may be impossible by 
the time he comes out of the mosque." 

Weir looked up eagerly at Madame Mavrocor- 
thato. Here might be a chance given him by for- 
tune which no amount of striving on his part could 
have obtained. He read c(Hnprehension in her 
glance. 

"It is dangerous 1" madame said under her 
breath. 

Weir laughed softly, the laugh of a strong man 
who sees the way, where before he has seen none, 
and recks not the obstacles. 

Madame Mavrocorthato turned to the counsel- 
lor. "Father," sjie said in Greek, "will you please 
leave us now ? Another time I may tell you why." 

The counsellor looked surprised, but bowed po- 
litely, and forced his horse away among the crowd. 
Good breeding saves much explaining. 

Weir sprang from the carriage. "I will bring 
him here in a minute," he said. 

"Go to him quietly, touch him on the arm, and 
say 'Venez!' He will think you one of the Sultan's 
secret European agents, and will follow you without 
protest. He is the kind of man who will go to his 
death without a scene." 

The Sultan was now in the mosque, and Weir 
was unable to find Takshan Pasha anywhere. He 
concluded that the Pasha was one of those who bad 
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been Invited to witness the unveiling of the Mantle 
of the Prophet. He did not know, however, that 
within the mosque the Sultan had pointedly turned 
his back on the man upon whom he had delighted 
to shower the most distinguished honors up to the 
last few minutes. 

When the Sultan (gime out and jumped into his 
victoria, taking the reins himself, as was his custom 
when returning from the mosque, Weir managed 
to get near Takshan Pasha, who carried himself in 
his unmerited disgrace as erectly as he had during 
his unsought-for exaltation. Just as he was about 
to mount his horse the American touched him on 
the shoulder. 

The old man turned, and the eyes of the two met 
for an instant as steel meets steel. "What do you 
wish?" Takshan Pasha asked courteously. 

"After a significant pause. Weir said in French, 
"Come !" 

For a second the old Pasha stood rigid. Then he 
gave the reins to his Arab groom, and with a slight 
gesture of the hand, as if to say "Kismet!" he fol- 
lowed the American. 

During the short walk to Madame Mavrocortha- 
to's carriage it seemed to Weir that he had never 
loomed up so conspicuously before. As a matter 
of fact, only a few persons had noticed him address 
Takshan Pasha, and those few had not looked 
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a^in. It is well not even to see the fall of a favor- 
ite who is a favorite no more. 

When they reached the brougham the door 
opened from within. The two men stepped inside. 
The coachman laid his whip on his horses* backs 
and tore through the lane which their frantic plung- 
ing made for them in the crowded streets. 

Takshan Pasha looked bewildered when he rec- 
ognized Madame Mavrocorthato. "Have we not 
made a mistake?" he asked, his courtesy asserting 
itself even in the presence of his great danger. 

Weir could not understand him. Madame an- 
swered. 

"No, there is no mistake. We saw your danger, 
and this young American volunteered to save you." 

Takshan Pasha drew himself up, his Ott(»nan 
pride resenting the thought of saving himself 
against the august wishes of his master. 

Madame Mavrocorthato, divining what was in 
his mind, leaned toward him, her eyes shining. 
"When the storm is over, you can come forth again. 
Now you must think not of your pride, but of your 
daughter." 

"My daughter!" he repeated, hope lighting his 
eyes. 

"Yes. If anything should happen to you, what 
would become of her, alone and defenseless in The- 
rapia?" 

Takshan Pasha did not speak, trora the bitter 
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disappointment that her words gave him, by show- 
ing that she knew nothing of Rhasneh. Yet at the 
mention of his daughter, his own pride and all else 
faded away into insignificance ; and his face, which 
had been unmoved at disgrace and death for him- 
self, showed the agony of his mind in regard to 
her. 

Madame Mavrocorthato noticed his expression 
with sudden consternation. She recalled the plan 
for Rhasneh to meet Weir at the Bridge of Galata 
on the night after he had been thrown into prison. 
She laid her hand on the old man's arm, and, in 
order that Weir might not understand, asked in 
Turkish : 

"Where is your daughter?" 

"Alas I madame, I do not know. I fear — ^nay, I 
almost hope — that she has run away with a young 
giaour whom she has seen and loved." 

Weir had understood no word of all this, since 
the conversation was carried on in Turkish. In the 
pause that now ensued he said cheerfully: "I must 
find some way to keep the old gentleman under 
cover till to-night, then I'll smuggle him on board 
the Bluebird. Can you lend me your carriage for 
the rest of the day? It wouldn't do to take him 
to my hotel." 

"No, you must not take him to your yacht to- 
night. If the Sultan wishes to find him he will be 
sure to search it," Madame thought hard over the 
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problem. "We will keep him in our house for t 
few days, till the excitement dies down. Then you 
can take him to the Bluebird." 

Of the confirmation of her worst misgivings 
about Rhasneh, madame said no word. She felt 
that she must keep up her courage, both for the old 
father who hoped Rhasneh might be safe with her 
lover, and for the young lover who believed her to 
be imprisoned in her father's palace. 

Of the three in the carriage, Madame Mavro- 
corthato, though least concerned herself, was in the 
most unhappy state of mind during the rest of the 
drive. Just before they arrived at the house she 
asked Takshan Pasha, still in Turkish : 

"Would you permit your daughter to marry the 
young ^iaowr whom she loves if you found her?" 

Eagerly, from the depths of his father's heart, 
he replied: "Her happiness is now more to me 
than anything else. Were I sure of that, I could 
resign myself to the Sultan's vengeance with joy." 

Madame eagerly nodded her head. So much, 
at least, was gained for her American friend, sit- 
ting there unconscious of the significance of the 
words that fell on his ears. 

When they arrived at her house Madame Mav- 
rocorthato told the two men to wait In the dosed 
carriage until she returned. 

Her husband himself opened the door. "Already 
back? Xeny and I are the only two in the house 
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on this festal day," he added, as he saw her surprise 
at his answering the bell. "Even Miss Kitty asked 
permission, after you went away, to take Kalliopy, 
under the protection of a young Englishman who 
called for her, and go forth to see the sights of Mid- 
Ramazan." 

"Good 1" madame ejaculated. "It will be easier 
than I thought I" 

"What will be easier?" he asked. 

An unwonted embarrassment overtook Mad- 
ame Mavrocorthato. Till now she had given no 
thought to her husband and his authority. Now 
a full realization of it came over her, and she 
blushed vividly. 

"Why, Pantely 1" she exclaimed breathlessly. "I 
am sorry, but I think I have again been impru- 
dent." 

The husband took the pretty hand that was ex- 
tended toward him, and brought it to his lips. 
"What have you done now?" he asked. Then, 
taking more note of his wife's unusual agitation: 
"Athena I" he gasped, "you have not brought the 
girl here?" 

"Worse, my friend," she admitted, and in a few 
words told him the whole situation. 

Pantely Mavrocorthato was not a coward, yet he 
could not but be afraid of a government he could 
neither trust nor fathom. He felt a hopeless sort 
of rage welling up in his heart at being thus brought 
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into troubles that might be the ruin of him and his 
whole family. Yet except for a tightening of his 
lips he gave no sign of anger to his wife. Mani- 
festly, now, there was nothing to do but to help 
her. 

"What is your plan for getting him in?" he 
asked. 

His wife gave a sigh of immense relief. "Go 
down to the carriage and be ready to help, and you 
will see." 

She ran upstairs, and soon returned with a bundle 
in her arms. With this she again entered the car- 
riage, and In a minute reappeared, opening the door 
carefully. 

"Come, Pantely," she said, "help mother to 
alight. Her rheumatism is very bad to-day." 

A figure swathed in the dressing-gown of mad- 
ame's mother descended from the carriage with fee- 
ble steps, attentively assisted from within by the 
strong American. 

Mavrocorthato gave to the figure — ^which to a 
suspicious observer might have appeared larger 
than old Madame Parfaly — one arm, while Weir, 
springing out, gave another, and the four mounted 
the steps and disappeared within the house. 

When Monsieur and Madame were at last alone 
together, he took her hand In both of his. 

"Athena," he said, "will the time ever come when 
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you will think first of your family, and then of oth- 
ers?'' 

The tears mounted to her eyes, and she bit her 
Up. 

"It is not only you and I and my father who 
may be involved in this aflfair — it is our children." 
Then her husband drew her to him, and kissed her 
on the forehead. "You are a very pretty, gener- 
ous-hearted, spoiled child, but it is time to learn 
to be prudent." 

When he had left her, Athena Mavrocorthato 
sank into a chair, sobbing. "I wonder whether the 
men who marry women for love can be any nicer to 
them than Pantely is to me?" she said to herself. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

DOLLS FOR SALE 

Madame Mavrocorthato had never had any- 
thing harder to say than when she told Weir, an 
hour later, that Rhasneh was not at her father's. 

He stared at her as if unable to comprehend to 
the full this catastrophe. "Then where is she?" 
he asked blankly. 

Madame Mavrocorthato shook her head, her lips 
quivering. 

"Do you mean Did she go Did she 

never return to her father's from the Bridge of 
Galata ?" he asked brokenly. 

The thought of all the time he had lost made him 
sick at heart. Since leaving the jail he had been 
- sure that she was safe at home. He cursed himself 
for a fool for not having made sure of it. He 
strode up and down the room, desperately casting 
about in his mind for any possible place where she 
might have taken refuge. "She knew of the Blakes,'* 
hi muttered. But in the letters he had found from 
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them at his hotel, filled with apprehension at his 
non-appearance, there was no word of her having 
come to them. Every supposition he could think 
of looked equally black. Alone, ignorant of even 
the common things that women of other nationali- 
ties would have known, Rhasneh must have waited, 

and waited for him, till What had happened ? 

Death was not the least of the evils he feared for 
her. 

He turned to his hostess, who was watching him 
with pitying eyes. "Do you not know of any place 
where she might " 

A gesture of despair was her only answer. 

**But there must be something we can do!" he 
said frantically. 

"You saw how I tried to find Chrysanthy — and 
in vain." 

"Oh, but I know where Chrysanthy is!" he cried, 
grasping eagerly at this straw of hope in proving 
to her that It was not so difficult to find a lost one, 
after all. 

"What !" she screamed, seizing his arm, almost 
beside herself at this sudden revelation. "You 
know? You know — and never told me?" 

"Forgive me, madame." He was touched, even 
in his despair, by the expression in her face. "I 
only learned it the day I was thrown into prison, 
and since I have been out I have not thought of it. 
I was planning to take them to America with me. 
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I should have let you know as soon as they were 
safe. Besides, I didn't know you wanted to see 
her again. I thought " 

"Oh, my Chrysanthy — my little Chrysanthyl" 
Madame Mavrocorthato said, sobbing. "And they 
would not tell me about you because they were , 
afraid I would harm you — my little Chrysanthy — 
*my golden Chrysanthy I" 

Contritely, Weir said: "I will take you to 
her to-day. Come 1 We will go at once I" Going 
to Chrysanthy was better than the dreadful inaction 
that seemed to be his portion in this city, where 
awful things happened, and rtiere was no way to set 
about rectifying them. 

Madame Mavrocorthato could not get ready to 
go to her daughter quickly enough. On her way 
to her room she went into the library, where her 
husband was, and kissed him with unwonted tender- 
ness. "I am going out," she said, and smiling, con- 
tinued: "Nothing thoughtless this time. I have 
done enough for one day." 

She almost told him where she was going, so near 
had the two come to each other during the events 
of the last few weeks. But she was not quite sure 
enough of his feelings toward their daughter, since 
he never spoke her name. 

When she returned to Weir she found him stand- 
ing with a perplexed expression on his face. 

"Madame, to tell you the truth, I don't believe 
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I know how to take you there," he said. "Your 
unnamed and unnumbered streets are too many for 
me. But Xeny knows. Call her, and she will tell 
you." 

"Xeny!" she cried, more than ever astounded. 

"Yes. It really was she who discovered Miss 
Chrysanthy. She recognized her through her veil 
and followed her on one of those days when she ran 
away from her governess." 

Madame rang the bell, and gave the order that 
Xeny should be sent to her. 

"Xeny," she said sternly, as soon as the little 
girl appeared, "take us at once to Chrysanthy!" 

Xeny stood thunderstruck for an instant. Then 
she turned to Weir with a look of infinite scorn de- 
picted on her small face. "I thought that men 
could keep a secret," she said. 

Weir found himself blushing furiously before the 
contempt of this morsel of humanity. But while 
still trying to find an answer madame went on se- 
verely : 

"It was only right of him to tell me. You ought 
* to have done so yourself as soon as you found out 
about it. Now do not talk any more about it. Get 
on your things and come with us at once." 

Xeny, in her blue plush suit, did not move. She 
turned very pale and clenched her little fists. "I 
shall not show you where she lives!" she said. 

"What!" her mother exclaimed angrily. Then 
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added in a kinder tone : "Nonsense I Run and put 
on your coat, and we will all three go together." 

Xeny did not move. *'I shall not show you where 
Chrysanthy lives !" she repeated. 

Madame Mavrocorthato lost her temper. "Then 
you shall be soundly whipped, and have noriiing to 
eat except bread and water till you do !" 

Little Xeny glared at her mother. "You may 
kill me if you want to I I shall not show you where 
Chrysanthy lives 1" 

Madame Mavrocorthato knew she was beaten. 
She turned to Weir in helpless annoyance. "Mon- 
sieur, what is to be done with a little wretch like 
that?" 

"Madame, will you let me speak with Xeny alone 
for a minute?" he asked. 

With a laugh of exasperation at the ridiculous 
spectacle of treating this imp with all the ceremony 
one would use toward a grown persMi, madame 
acceded to Weir's request and went from the room. 

"Xeny," Weir began gravely, addressing the 
rigid little creature in the center of the room, "I 
owe you an apology for telling your mother what I 
did without your permission." 

Xeny did not move, but a little of the rigidity left 
her figure. 

He continued: "I am in terrible trouble, or I 
should not have done so. Hanoum Rhasneh was to 
have met me at the Bridge of Galata and gone with 
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me to America, on the night when I was thrown 
into prison — ^the prison from which you rescued me. 
And to-day, when I learned that she had not re- 
turned to her father's, but that she was lost — ^per- 
haps dead " 

"Oh, Monsieur Weir !" Xeny flew to him, and 
as he caught her up, threw her arms around his 
neck. "Oh, Monsieur Weir, it is not so I Hanoum 
Rhasneh is not dead I She is only losted ! And I 
will find her for you. Yes, I will ! I promise that 
I will I I found Chrysanthy, and I found you ! And 
I am sorry the way I spoke to you just now !" 

"Then you will take us now to Chrysanthy's ?" 
Weir asked, starting toward the door. 

Xeny drew herself away from him. "Monsieur," 
she said, in grave rebuke, "it is not my secret, it is 
Chrysanthy's. I will not show maman where she 
lives till I have her permsision." There was no 
mistaking the tone of finality. 

"Then will you go with me and ask her permis- 
sion?" he inquired. 

She considered. "Yes, I will go with you ; but 
no one else may come." 

Weir half expected that she would require a 
promise of him not to reveal Chrysanthy's hiding 
place, but he soon saw that Xeny was too high- 
minded even to hint that a promise was necessary 
from one whom she trusted. 

"Wait a minute," he said to Xeny, and went out 
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to acquaint Madame Mavrocorthato with the terms 
he had been able to obtain. 

He found that her anger had cooled somewhat, 
and was pleasantly disapp<nnted when, furthermore, 
she regarded Xeny's decision as quite natural. The 
two came back to where the child was. 

"You will take a letter from me to Chrysanthy, 
will you not?" the mother asked. 

"Yes, maman, I shall be very glad to do so," 
Xeny replied, with the utmost politeness. 

"I will go to my room and write it, and will send 
you down your cloak, Xeny." 

"Thank you, maman — my old one, please — the 
very oldest, which is going to be given away." 

"Why, Xeny ! You do not wish to wear your old 
cloak, when you arc going with Mr. Weir?" 

"Oh, yes, please, maman — the old gray one." 

"Just as you like," madame answered absently, 
already lost in the letter she would write to the 
daughter who had been lost. 

As soon as they were alone Xeny turned to Weir. 
"It would make Chrysanthy unhappy to see me in 
my pretty clothes, now that she lives in such a poor 
place," she explained. 

Weir picked her up and kissed her. Xeny en- 
dured the caress with more patience than she usually 
did when they were unsought. 

"Poor Chrysanthy 1" she said. "I made a plan 
in my head one night for helping her." j 
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"Did you ? So did I. What is yours ?" he asked. 

The child became more timid than he had ever 
seen her before. She looked wistfully at him, but 
did not speak. 

Weir adopted his most matter-of-fact manner. 
**If you won't tell me yours, I won't tell you mine. 
Anyway, you and I are old partners, and it is only 
right that you should tell me. I might be able to 
give you some advice. You have given me very 
valuable advice on several occasions, and I should 
be very glad to reciprocate." 

"Have I helped you very much?" Xeny asked. 

"If I were to pay you for it, it would take a for- 
tune to render you adequate compensation." 

"Adequate compensation," Xeny repeated under 
her breath, entranced by the expression. 

"Would you like more dolls, or another dog?" he 
asked, knowing well that it was no such minor mat- 
ters that were on her mind. 

"My dolls are all married," she returned evas- 
ively. "When your daughters are married they go 
away from you, and aren't yours any more. And 
— and Hope will have to go, too. Monsieur Weir," 
she hurried on, "I have washed the faces of my 
dolls, and put on their best clothes, and they have 
been in their boxes for days now." 

"But why?" Weir asked, puzzled. 

The child was measuring carefully the fingers of 
her left hand against the fingers of her right, as if 
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it was the most absorbing occupation in the world. 
In the midst of her absorption she said suddenly : 

"I don't want them any more," and the lie was 
obvious by the tears that gathered in her eyes, in 
spite of her strong little will. ^ 

"But why don't you want them?" he asked, still ; 
at a loss to see what she was driving at. 

Rapidly she answered him, lest the- tears fall and 
choke the words that she felt must be spdcen: "I 
want to sell them — I want to sell them to you. You 
take them — take them all — and Hope, too. Papa 
says he is worth a great deal of money. Will — 
will you ?'* 

Then the curly little head was lost in his coat, 
and Weir felt the sobs racking her little body. 

"You dear little pigeon !" he said, smoothing her 
hair with great tenderness. "Of course I will do 
whatever you want. But why do you want so much 
money ?" 

Xeny's head came from Its burrow, her face 
lighting up, even through its tears, at his quick 
acquiescence. "I want to give it to Chrysanthy, to 
live in a better house," she said. 

Weir himself felt a choking sensation at her 
words. "You arc a trump, Xeny, and you — you 
ought to live in America," he said. 

Xeny grasped at the idea. "They don't have 
governesses over there, do they?" 

"Well, you won't have one, anyway." 
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"I will go," she said decidedly. 

The door opened just as this scheme for emigra- 
tion was hatching, and Madame Mavrocorthato 
came in with her letter and a small package contain- 
ing sweets and chocolate. Xeny donned her shabby 
old coat, and they started off. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

ALLAHU AKBAR 

The plaintive voice of the muezzin called the 
faithful to prayer from his minaret. "Allahu 
Akbar! Come to prayer I There is no God but 
Allah I He giveth life and dieth not ! My sins are 
great : greater is Allah's mercy I I extol His per- 
fections ! Allahu Akbar!" 

The words floated away from the tower, over 
rich and poor, believer and unbeliever, devout and 
heedless. They penetrated the black walls of a 
dingy house, into the room where a young girl was 
just coming to herself, after a delirium of illness. 

The monotonous, long-drawn-out, rhythmic 
words gradually penetrated the half-conscious brain 
' of Rhasneh. She repeated the words of the muezzin 
mechanically, as a child might, and they soothed 
her. God was great. He had ordained everything 
from the beginning, and written it on His Preserved 
Tablets, and handed it to the angels. KIsmetl It 
was comforting to know that all was foreordained, 
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that one need not struggle, that what was, was, and 
what would be, would be. 

Slowly her tired eyes took in the room where 
she lay. This was not her home. Where was it? 
It was a poor, cheap little room, though marvelous- 
ly neat. A small lamp, shaded by a red paper 
shade, lighted up the room dimly. Rhasneh began 
to puzzle her mind vaguely as to where she could 
be. No, this certainly was not her room. She 
tried to sit up, but found herself very weak. She 
was glad to rest her head on her pillow. 

Little by little she began to remember. She had 
left the harem and come to Galata. Her lover had 
failed her, and she remembered running away from 
a terrible dark form that was chasing her. There 
had been a fire, and she had become confused and 
very tired. More than that she could not remem- 
ber. But one thing became clearer and clearer, and 
that was that Stephen Weir had failed her — failed 
her when she needed him most, and with this came 
an overpowering feeling of helplessness. 

**Kismet !" Rhasneh murmured, for the first time 
in her life thoroughly a Turk. There was no use 
trying to escape Fate. All had been written down 
on the night of Destiny, and how could Rhasneh, 
little, inexperienced Rhasneh, change anything? 
**By trying to go against Fate," she murmured, 
**maybe I brought misfortune to my hero. Oh, 
Allah, be merciful 1" she prayed. "Puniah me, but 
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let him go free!" She forgot that if her destiny 
was written in advance, so must his be, and that 
her prayer could not help him. Man's belief has 
ever struggled feebly against his desires. She could 
not be logical. She only knew that she had failed, 
and being weak from her illness she accepted her 
destiny like a true Moslem, which means "re- 
sigi^ed." She was willing to give up everything if 
Weir need not suffer. 

Her throat was dry, and all her body ached. Just 
then the door opened softly, and a young woman 
with beautiful blond hair came in. She wore a neat 
white apron that gave her the air of a nurse, and 
carried a tray in her hand. Seeing Rhasneh's eyes 
open, and gazing blankly at her, the young woman 
stopped uncertainly, though smiling encouragingly 
at the sick girl. 

That was curious, thought Rhasneh. She had 
seen her before. All at once it came over her who 
this was. "Chrysanthy I" she cried, and half rose 
in bed with the momentary strength of excitement. 

Chrysanthy put her tray down and ran to Rhas- 
neh. "Hush,dearl Bequietl" She gathered her 
in her arms, while the tears trickled down Rhas- 
neh's cheeks from pure happiness at seeing her 
fnend. With her she felt safe, and suddenly Kis- 
met did not seem so harsh. 

"Who brought me here ?" she asked, already be- 
ginning to feel stronger. 
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"No one. You came yourself. But don't try to 
talk. You have been ill, and you must not become 
excited." 

But Rhasneh was impatient again. "Tell me, 
tell me, Chrysanthy, that nothing has happened to 
him — ^that he is alive, and that I am to see him 
again, and that you will help me I" Her belief in 
the futility of struggling against Kismet had van- 
ished. 

Chrysanthy would have liked to have been able 
to reassure Rhasneh at once. Ever since the Turk- 
ish girl had fallen at her feet six nights before, she 
and her husband, although having to be extremely 
cautious on their own account, had tried to get into 
communication with Stephen Weir. From the words 
that Rhasneh spoke in her delirium they guessed 
that she had tried to run away with him. There- 
fore, they had not sent word to Takshan Pasha, as 
they had been on the point of doing. They had 
sent to Weir's hotel, only to find that he had been 
missing since the night before Rhasneh came to 
them. 

Chrysanthy soothed the invalid, and promised 
her all the help in her power. "You know, dear- 
est Rhasneh, that Stass and I are in hiding, and 
must be very careful ; and for your own safety, too, 
we could not go about asking questions. But now 
that you are better, you can tell me, and then wc 
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shall know what to do. First, however, you must 
eat and get strong." 

Rbasneh did not wish to eat; she wished to talk. 
But Chrysanthy sternly told her there should be 
no talking until after eating. Both proceeded fairly 
simultaneously, however, and in the end Chrysanthy 
nodded her head wisely, 

"I see what we must do," she said. "We must 
get at Xeny. It was very stupid of me not to have 
thought of that before." 

She did not tell of the efforts she had already 
made to find Weir, lest the news react unfavorably 
on her guest. 

"When will you go to Xeny?" Rhasneh asked 
eagerly. 

"Oh, quite soon." 

"To-night?" the Turkish girl insisted. 

"No, that would be impossible." 

Rhasneh, in her weakness, began to cry. 

"But I promise you, dear, to send the very first 
chance we have." 

Rhasneh smiled happily, and, turning over in 
bed, dropped off to sleep without an idea of the 
sacrifices Chrysanthy had been making for her the 
last week, for all the money she and her husband 
had saved to carry them to France had melted away 
in the expenses of Rhasneh's ilhiess; nor had it 
entered their minds to sell any of the jewels in her 
handbag. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 



PAYING THE COACHMAN 



When Xcny and Weir set out to go to Chrysan- 
thy's the weather was gray, and a cold wind had 
sprung up, as if the glory of the day had departed 
with the ending of the Sultan's procession to the 
mosque. 

Weir noticed that Xeny, although marching reso- 
lutely by his side, shivered in her old gray coat. 
At the park he stopped. "I say, Xeny, let's take a 
cab and get out of this beastly wind. It blows right 
through me." 

Xeny shook her pinched little face. "A carriage 
could not get down all those stairs. You know 
there are not many streets in Constantinople where 
a carriage can go safely." 

"I know that; but we can at least drive to the 
top and then walk down." 

Xeny shook her head again. "It is a pity to 
waste good money for only part of the drive." 

With forceful cutting of the Gordian knot, Weir 
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caught up Xeny and jumped into an empty cab, the 
driver running out of a cafe. 

"Explain to him where we want to go," Weir 
said. "He might know a round-about way of driv- 
ing there." 

"How clever you Europeans are!" Xeny ex- 
claimed. "I could never have thought of that." 
To Xeny's mind, everybody with a white skin living 
outside of Greece or Turkey was a European. 

"Dcm't give Europe the credit of my preternatu- 
ral cleverness," Weir said solemnly. "I am an 
American." 

Although Xeny greatly wished to stop and argue 
the point, there was an opponent more worthy of 
her steel waiting in the person of the coachman. 
She began talking to the latter with tongue, hands, 
shoulders, and head, he replying in kind, with a 
wealth of dramatic expression that almost made his 
words intelligible to the American. He watched 
the battle between Greek and Greek with the great- 
est interest, till the door was closed, and the cab 
began to rattle over the ill-paved streets. 

"He says he can take us to the door," Xeny said, 
drawing a long breath, but he asked two medjedies, 
and I had to take some time to beat him down to 
three-quarters of one." 

"So you succeeded?" Weir asked, with the in- 
ward amusement which the exhibition of her mer- 
cantile spirit always gave him. 
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Xeny looked at him in amazement "Why, of 
course," she replied. "We have to beat everybody 
down here in Turkey. When I talk to them they 
know they have to come to my price ; but just the 
same, they try hard before they come down.** 

Weir chuckled. 

"You don't think he got the best of me?" she 
asked suspiciously. 

"No, indeed," he hastened to assure her. 

Xeny breathed another sigh of relief. Then sud- 
denly remembering a detail of their conversation in 
the house, she asked: "And now please tell me 
what your plan about Chrysanthy was." 

The rattle of the carriage over the cobblestones 
made conversation anything except a social amenity, 
yet Weir had rarely experienced a keener pleasure 
than in watching the expression of Xeny's face as 
she heard his plan for taking Stasopoulo and Chrys- 
anthy to America, and giving him a position that 
would enable him to support his wife well. It even 
for the moment made him forget that he had not 
yet found Rhasneh. The optimism of his nature, 
together with Xeny's assurances, bred in him almost 
the sure belief that he should find her. Then they 
were going to Chrysanthy, who, quite possibly 
could suggest some place where she might have 
taken refuge. 

Xeny did not even thank him for what he intend- 
ed doing for Chrysanthy ; but her face shone with a 
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radiant happiness that the mistiness of her eyes only 
accentuated. Her tiny fingers stole into his, and, 
curling up within his big palm, rested there until 
the carriage stopped at the dingy house they were 
seeking. 

They sprang out, and knocked with the iron 
knocker for some time before the door opened. At 
sight of Weir's good clothes, and especially of the 
carriage, Chrysanthy's landlady stared open- 
mouthed. Xeny did not wait for her to collect her 
wits. She pushed by her and ran up the carpetless 
narrow stairs that led to where she knew her sister 
lived, leaving Weir, with his ignorance of the ver- 
nacular, to make his way past the landlady as best 
he could. 

To the woman, whose speechless interest in him 
did not seem to lessen with time, nor induce her to 
step on one side, he addressed himself, taking oS 
his hat. 

"Good-morning!" he said in Turkish. Since this 
produced no results, "How much ?" he added, not 
very appropriately, but with the only other Turkish 
phrase he could recall on the instant. He advanced 
toward her with a gesture upward which might have 
indicated a sincere belief in the powers above, or 
merely a desire to climb the stairs. He bore him- 
self with a determination that caused the good wom- 
an finally to permit him to pass. 

He came to Chrysanthy's threshold, and at a 
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glance he took in the bare room, with its cook stove, 
and yet with something about it that proclaimed it 
home. In the middle of the spotless floor Chrys- 
anthy was kneeling, so merged with the weeping 
Xeny that it was impossible to tell from whose eyes 
the tears flowed. 

Weir had time to think how fortunate it was that 
Greek girls were all taught housekeeping as the 
flrst of their accomplishments, before he was seen. 
Then Chrysanthy sprang up and held out both 
hands to him. 

"Mr. Weir I Where were you ? Why weren't 

you at your hotel? We were afraid '* She 

checked herself and branched off unexpectedly. "I 
was looking for the doctor — ^perhaps you are a 
doctor; you Americans can do so many things." 

"No, I'm just a humble friend," Weir answered, 
almost forgetting his own trouble in Chrysanthy's 
radiant happiness. 

"Didn't you learn how to cure people from your 
Indians?" Chrysanthy persisted. 

"My acquaintance with Indians is limited." He 
smiled. 

Xeny had been standing over by the stove, with 
one little hand held out toward it in pathetic pro- 
test that such an object should be in close contact 
with her sister. Now she burst into a fresh access 
of tears, partly from the joy of having found her 
sister, partly from misery at her surroundings, and 
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yctanother part for happiness at the good fate she 
knew was in store for her; and from so many 
springs the tears came copiously. 

Chrysanthy caught Xeny to her. "You poor lit- 
tle duck! Here, watch this broth, or it will spoil I" 
She knew action to be the best antidote for tears. 
She turned again to Weir. "I have a friend with 
me who is not very well. It was for her I was ex- 
pecting the doctor and making the broth. Stir it, 
Xeny I So you don't know any Indian charms?" 

As she talked her nonsense, Chrysanthy's eyes 
were dancing, and her manner had a mockery that 
the subject hardly seemed to warrant. 

Weir was puzzled by it. "You are the one who 
ought to know charms," he responded. "You were 
a wood nymph the last time I saw you, and " 

"Now I am in my true character — a cook." 

"Oh, Chrysanthy I" Xeny wailed. 

Chrysanthy caught her to her bosom, soup spoon 
and all. "But you dear little patrician, I am so 
much happier as a cook than I was as a wood 
nymph." 

After Xeny was partially soothed, she put her 
sister from her that she might scrutinize her, and 
demanded, "Chrysanthy, are you really happy?" 

Chrysanthy sighed. "If I cwjy had my moth- 
er " 

" "Oh I oh! oh I I nearly forgot it I" Xeny ex- 
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claimed, and brought forth the package Madame 
Mavrocorthato had intrusted to her. 

Chrysanthy snatched it. "Oh! a letter from 
mamma I" she cried. Chrysanthy fell upon the let- 
ter, till a sudden thought struck her. 

"Does mamma know where I am?" she asked, 
with some apprehension. 

"No. I would not tell her till I had your per- 
mission. I knew for a long time, because I followed 
you once. But to-day maman sent me with this 
letter, and chocolate, and sweets, to show how much 
she loved you." 

Chrysanthy had to dabble at her eyes more than 
once before she could finish the letter. "Yes, Xeny, 
I am happy," she said softly, as she ended it. 

Xeny looked down at the spoon she was still 
holding, as if it symbolized all the sorrow in life. 
"But you have no servant, and you live in a house 
smaller than our gardener's, and the outside is hor- 
rid," she persisted. She was not one easy to con- 
vince, though it was hard to controvert the testi- 
mony of Chrysanthy's face. Perhaps that is why 
Xeny looked so diligently at the spoon. 

"Listen, baby!" Chrysanthy said. "I wish that 
some time you may be as happy as I am now." 

As she spoke, the realization of how much 
more Chrysanthy, in her perfect love, had than he, 
with all his possessions, almost overcame Weir^ and 
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he turned away, that the misery in his face might 
not be seen. 

Xeny put one of her little hands on her heart. 
She stepped close to her sister and whispered: 
"Rhasneh is lost!" 

"Is she?" Chrysanthy whispered back, smiling. 

Xeny drew herself up. Much as she loved her 
sister, this did not seem to her an occasion for stni* 
ling. 

Chrysanthy did not seem to notice her displeas- 
ure. She went to Weir and laid her hand on his 
shoulder. 

"Don't you really wish to help my patient? She 
has been ill a week already, and would like so much 
to be cured." 

A hope dawned within the American — a hope 
so slight he hardly dared think of, lest it vanish. 
"Do you mean " he breathed. 

"If you know any charms," she answered tremu- 
lously, and nodded toward the door. 

Before her words were spoken, almost, he was 
at it, he had opened it, and saw Rhasneh lying on 
the lounge, her arms extended toward him. 

"Rhasneh I" he fahered. She was so delicate, so 
precious, and lovely as a woman alone is to the 
man she loves. 

If the Turkish maiden had ever entertained any 
idea that her lover had failed her, the thought was 
as if it had never been the moment his arms were 
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around her with the tenderness that should endure 
while life was in him. She did not speak. What 
need is there of words when love has a language of 
its own, and lips may be put to so much better use? 

When the first ecstasy was merging into a hap- 
piness sedater but no less satisfactory, he held her 
off a little way from him, as if grudging the inches 
that the focal limitations of his eyes rendered neces- 
sary. 

"You have been ill," he said, with anger at the 
universe for permitting such a thing. "And you 
have been in danger — ^when I could not help you." 

"But if I have been ill, I am so no longer," she 
said softly. "And what danger can I be in, now 
that I have you ?" 

Presently there was a knock at the door, and 
Xeny came in. 

She cocked her head on one side and surveyed 
the two. She gave a little satisfied nod. 

"Did I not tell you that we should find her?" 
she asked in the most complacent of tones. "But 
now the doctor has come." 

The physician was a lean young Greek, with the 
full importance of his career upon him. When he 
came back into the kitchen, after his visit to Rhas- 
neh, he looked keenly at Weir, and instinctively 
made a report to him. "The young lady does not 
need my services any longer. She has had a touch 
of brain fever, but now she is well." 
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"I am her fiance. Will you kindly send me your 
bill at the Hotel de Londres?" Weir said, hunting 
for his card. 

"There is nothing to pay," the Greek answered. 
"Madame Stasopoulo paid me each time I came, 
and she has just settled for this visit." (The way 
of paying among the poor.) 

Weir said nothing more. In his heart, however, 
he rejoiced that it was in his power to show his 
gratitude to this poor young couple who had been 
so kind to the gir! he loved. 

"Chrysanthy came in after the physician had 
gone. "Now let U8 all have a little supper to- 
gether," 8hc said. 

"Where is Monsieur Stasopoulo?" Weir asked 
when he returned to Rhasneh's room. 

Chrysanthy hesitated, then swallowed her pride. 
"He works in a factory." 

"A factory I" Xeny cried. 

Weir regretted his question. 

Chrysanthy's serenity was only temporarily ruf- 
fled. "It is only till we go away, Xeny." 

Xeny's thoughts were turned to a happier theme 
by her sister's last words. "Where are you going?" 
she asked, her eyes shining from the secret knowl- 
edge she possessed on the subject. 

"To France — when we can." 

"Oh, no," Xeny contradicted loftily. 
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"What do you mean, child ?" Chrysanthy asked, 
with apprehension. 

"May I tell her?" she asked of Weir. 

He nodded. 

"You are going with Monsieur Weir and Ha- 
noum Rhasneh on his yacht to America," she said, 
with a superior air. "And when you get there you 

are going to live in a nice house, and to— to 

What are they going to do besides?" she asked of 
her big friend, suddenly finding herself at the end 
of her information. 

With some embarrassment, as if confessing a 
misdeed, Weir explained to Chrysanthy his plans 
for her. 

"To America !" she cried. "To go to America, 
where freedom is!" 

Steps were heard outside on the narrow stair- 
case, steps that Chrysanthy knew well, and she ran 
out and dragged m her husband, bewildered at the 
sight of so much unexpected company. And when 
he had heard all that there was to tell — ^well, if 
they were not all one family, they ought to have 
been, from the way they acted. 

Yet even in this atmosphere, supercharged with 
happiness, Chrysanthy did not forget her house- 
wifely duties, and aided by Xeny, who began to feel 
herself quite as important in setting the table as in 
settling fate, the meager yet dainty meal was pres- 
ently ready, and it was ascertained that happiness 
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had not in the least destroyed appetite. Indeed, to 
Xeny the meal was so much better than any she had 
ever eaten before that her philosophy underwent a 
marvelous change, and at the end of the meal she 
drew attention to herself by a tremendous sigh. 

"What is it, dear?" Chrysanthy asked. 

"I was just thinking what good times people had 
in three rooms who did thdr own cooking and had 
such lovely little suppers," she said. 

All laughed at this manifest backsliding, but their 
amusement was startled out of them when she 
jumped from the table, her eyes distended, and hor- 
ror on her face. 

"What is it?" Weir cried, also leaping to his 
feet, fearing he knew not what catastrophe. 

"The carriage I" Xeny cried tragically. "There 
will be no beating him down now at all!" 



CHAPTER XL 

THE PERSUADING OF TAKSHAN PASHA 

Weir, with Xeny, returned to the Mavrocor- 
thato house in time for the late dinner. Monsieur 
Mavrocorthato was not at table. Though not a 
man of small ailments, he complained of not feeling 
well, and had his dinner sent up to his room. 
Furthermore, he requested that Athanasi, the old 
coachman, serve him instead of the new butler. "We 
must humor a sick man,*' madame said, with a shrug 
of the shoulders, for the benefit of the insulted but- 
ler. 

So Athanasi, who, through his forty years' ser- 
vice in the family, had become welded to it, brought 
up the food of his master; and in the matter of 
quantity seemed to consider that he was ministering 
to a horse, not a gentleman, as the butler sarcasti- 
cally informed him. 

Athanasi treated the upstart butler with silent 
disdain, and helped himself to an even more gen- 
erous portion of food. There was need of plenty, 
for Takshan Pasha had touched nothing since be- 
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fore sunrise, as his religion required of him during 
the month of Ramazan, and the strain and danger 
of this eventful day had been very wearing on him. 

Mavrocorthato, at ease in his dressing-gown, as 
befitted the part he was playing, was in unusual spir- 
its. Ordinarily he was a quiet man, a money maker, 
and cautious. Danger transforms, intoxicates some 
men; and there flowed in the veins of the sedate 
banker the blood of the men who had once been 
Emperors of Constantinople. Knowing himself to 
be in a position where he and all his family might 
be ruined by the slightest mischance, Mavrocorthato 
found his pulse throbbing with a gayer cadence 
than ever before in his life. 

He watched his guest eat, and did not tell him 
the good news he had for him, lest joy rob him of 
the appetite that danger had left, and knowing that 
he would have need of all his strength. When Tak- 
shan Pasha began to show signs of that repletion 
which would enable a man to hear good or evil, the 
banker spoke : 

"Takshan Pasha, I have good news for you. 
Your daughter is found, safe at the house of a 
Christian friend of hers." He himself did not know 
with whom she was. 

"Allah be praised 1" the Turk exclaimed, a gleam 
of happiness leaping into his tired eyes. Then his 
host was surprised to see his head droop In even 
greater dejection than before. Takshan Pasha ex- 
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plained the cause of this a minute later. "When I 
was enabled, this afternoon, through monsieur's 
help, to get word to my friend Balouk Pasha, at the 
Yildiz Kiosk, I learned what would almost make 
me wish that you had brought me word of her 
death instead. The Sultan has given orders that 
my daughter should be taken to the Yildiz Kiosk 
immediately, and no longer as his wife, but as one 
of the women who await his pleasure. And how 
can she hope to escape this fate without me — for I 
myself, I understand, am to be put out of the way." 

Of his own fate the old Turk spoke in so matter- 
of-fact a tone that one unused to the country might 
not have suspected the sinister significance of his 
words. 

"H'm I" the banker grunted. "And what do you 
intend to do about it?" 

^^KismetP^ the Mussulman replied, with the sad 
resignation of his faith. 

Mavrocorthato had no sympathy with the East- 
cm doctrine of letting things go as they will, al- 
though he knew the frequent futility of any other 
course under the Turkish Government. "Why do 
you not let her marry her American lover?" he 
asked abruptly. 

At the words the old man glared at the Greek 
as if he had been insulted. His head was proudly 
erect, his eyes flashed a warlike light, his fists were 
clenched. Yet he did not speak. Neither did the 
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Greek, who was deeply interested iri the curls of 
smoke coming from his delicately scented Turidsh 
cigarette. Presently the old man's hands fell nerve- 
lessly at his side, his eyes filled again with sorrow, 
and his head dropped on his breast. The old pow- 
erful Pasha was gone. The hunted man, anxious 
above all else for the safety and happiness of his 
daughter, said, "I do not know the young man." 

Athanasi brought in a narghile for Takshan 
Pasha. When they were alone again, and tobacco 
had had time to impose its philosophy upon the 
Turk, he asked again: 

"You know him. Is he worthy?" 

*'I would have given my daughter to him," the 
Greek replied succinctly. 

Takshan Pasha brooded for some time before he 
continued: "Is he strong? It must be a strong 
man to take away from here what the Sultan desires 
for himself." 

"He Is an attache of the American Legation, that 
nation which has just shown itself to be more pow- 
erful than we had expected. And he is rich — that 
big yacht in the harbor is his — and he has sworn 
to save you as well as Hanoum Rhasneh, if you 
consent." 

Takshan Pasha's face brightened. To go away 
with his daughter, to be with her during the re- 
mainder of his life, to see her happily married) was 
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more than he had dared dream of lately. It was 
true that he who sought her hand was an infidel; 
but this no longer had the weight with Takshan 
Pasha it had a few weeks ago. Then there was 
the other point, politely ignored by the Greek, that 
the young man was probably prepared to run away 
with his daughter, without his consent, if he could 
not go with it. 

"If it is Kismet that the two should wed, why 
struggle against it?" the Greek suggested, appeal- 
ing to one of the strongest tenets of the Osmanli 
religion. 

Takshan Pasha sighed with resignation, or relief, 
or a mixture of both. "Yes, you speak truly. Who 
am I, to judge what is wisest to happen ?" he said 
humbly. "In the last few days it has seemed to me 
as if the form in which one worshipped might not 
be so important, after all. When death comes near, 
the small things one has thought much of dwindle." 

Mavrocorthato permitted the mind of the Turk 
gradually to become accustomed to the new order 
before he asked casually: "Have you not some* 
thing that you could save of your wealth ? Mon- 
sieur Weir is rich ; still, it would please you better, 
I know, not to be dependent on him.'* 

"Yes," Takshan Pasha answered. "While I 
have never impiously tried to evade my fate, what- 
ever that is decreed to be, yet the large'r part of my 
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fortune Is in foreign bwids that may easily be car- 
ried away in a small bag." 

"Goodl" the Greek approved, not having given 
the Oriental credit for so much worldly wisdom. 
"Are they where you can lay your hands on them?" 

Takshan Pasha nodded. "They are safely be- 
stowed where not even the Sultan could find them." ■ 

"In a foreign bank, I hope," the other suggested, 
not yet entirely satisfied. 

"No; more securely than that. They arc bur- 
ied in my garden, in a spot that I alone know of." 

Mavrocorthato groaned. He had feared strnie- 
thing like this, knowing the common Eastern pref- 
erence for holes in the ground to banks. "Have 
you no slave that you could trust to bring them to 
you?" the Greek asked. "It may be impossible 
for you ever to get tHem if you do not act quickly. 
Suppose the Patissah confiscates your property, and 
someone else takes possession of your garden?" 

"Yes, haste is advisable," Takshan Pasha admit- 
ted, and pondered the subject deeply. Under the 
conditions of Eastern life the faithfulness of a dave 
often becomes a matter of paramount importance. 
No wonder that they treat them well, and make 
them feel part of the family. 

"There are several I would trust, but perhaps the 
best of them all Is Tsatsar-ab-harlem, my daugh- 
ter's nurse. Especially if she thought she were 
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again to see her young hanoum, she would run any 
risk — if I could only get word to her in some way." 

"The world thinks that Hanoum Rhasneh is at 
home, ill, does it not?" the banker asked. 

"Yes, though by this time it is probable that at 
the Yildiz Kiosk they know she is not there." 

"But we do not know," the banker persisted. 
"Xeny does not know it, and she is a great friend 
of Hanoum Rhasneh's. Why should she not go to 
pay her a visit to-morrow at Therapia? If Hanoum 
Rhasneh is too ill to see her, Tsatsar-ab-harlem at 
least could sec her." 

"Ha I It is well planned !" the Turk exclaimed. 
"My bonds are buried behind the stable, between 
the fourth and fifth pomegranate trees, counting 
from the stable. And here is my signet ring — 
though I doubt not," he added, with exquisite cour- 
tesy, "that Tsatsar-ab-harlem would do anything 
Hanoum Xeny asked of her, even without it." 

"Between the fourth and fifth trees of the first 
row, counting from the stable," the Greek repeated 
to fix it in his memory. "I will find some way of 
having them brought here ; for, of course, she could 
not dig them up in the daytime, while Xeny was 
waiting. And as to the marriage of Hanoum Rhas- 
neh, it had better take place as soon as possible, had 
it not?" he ended. 

Takshan Pasha hesitated, a residue of prejudice 
still within him. 
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"As well make the omelet as soon as the eggs ar< 
broken," Mavrocorthato suggested, in the words of 
the proverb. 

The Turk looked dreamily at the pattern of the 
rug before him. "Allah kerim!" he replied. 

The Greek, who believed in the proverb he had 
quoted, rang the bell immediately, and to Athanasi 
said: "Beg Monsieur Weir to come to me for a 
few minutes." 



CHAPTER XLI 

THE AMERICAN MINISTER 

The Turk and the American instinctively liked 
each other when they met in Mavrocorthato's bed- 
room. They had not much language in common, 
but they smoked together, and the elder man had 
already received a considerable service from the 
younger in the mosque that morning; while the 
younger felt that the elder, in bringing up the pre- 
cious Rhasneh, had placed him under an everlasting 
obligation. 

Mavrocorthato, in his queer mood of suppressed 
exaltation, supplied most of the conversation, partly 
in Turkish, partly in French. After a time, seeing 
that Takshan Pasha was fatigued by his day's ex- 
periences, he said to him : 

"I see that you are tired out, my friend. Will 
you not go to rest, while Monsieur Weir and I plan 
out what further steps we have to take?" 

The Pasha retired to the little study adjoining, 
and when they were by themselves the banker said 
to the American : 

3»7 
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"So I hear that you Intend to take Takshan 
Pasha away with you on your yacht, as well as lus 
daughter?" 

"I couldn't very well leave the old gentleman be- 
hind in trouble." 

Mavrocorthato pursed up his lips. "You speak 
as if it was a simple matter to take him along. I 
made a few inquiries this afternoon, and learned 
that they are hunting for him on every ship that 
leaves here; and, moreover, that orders have been 
sent out to search all the vessels as far as Smyrna. 
The Sultan," he drawled, "appears to have an an- 
tipathy toward him." 

Weir's jaw set. "We'll take him without author- 
ity, if we can't with," he said shortly. "If we once 
get a fair start, there isn't a steamer in the Mediter- 
ranean that can catch us." 

"You have forgotten the Dardanelles," Mmi- 
sieur Mavrocorthato said softly. 

"No, I haven't forgotten it," Weir said grimly. 
"I'm just thinking of it.'* 

His host did not seem displeased at the spirit of 
his American friend. He made a suggestion: 
"There is just one man who can get you safely 
started, if he doesn't make a botch of it." 

"Colonel Lufkin?" Weir asked, mentioning the 
name of his minister. 

The banker nodded. "He could get you the pa- 
pers that would make things easy. Or he can upset 
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the whole kettle of soup. He is not — ^you will par- 
don me — a very good diplomat." 

Weir smiled. "He's a mighty good Texan, and 
when it comes to a pinch I'm not sure that I 
wouldn't rather count on that. I'll admit that the 
ways of diplomacy over here bother him. When he 
wants a thing he says so." 

"While we say — anything else." Mavrocorthato 
smiled. "I'm not sure but that you're right, how- 
ever. A diplomat might hesitate to incur the en- 
mity of a potentate." 

"Whereas Colonel Lufkin would help a lady — 
and see the potentate go hang." 

There was a knock at the door, and Athanasi's 
voice asked whether monsieur would have tea. 

Weir jumped to his feet, and looked at his watch. 
"By Jove! the Colonel has become acclimated 
enough anyway to have sweets and things every 
night at eleven o'clock, and call it tea. I can just 
about make it. Suppose I bring him here now?" 

The Greek nodded approval. He liked things 
to move fast. "Success to you I" he said, holding 
out his hand. 

The American raced away, fortunately coming 
across a cab, to which his promise of gold lent un- 
usual speed. 

Weir burst in on the minister. "Can you come 
with me to-night?" 

The Texan was sitting at ease with his wife in 
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his dining-room, which he used much as a sitting- 
room, after the fashion he had been accustomed to 
in Texas. He was in his dressing-gown, and was 
smoking a corncob pipe, which he handled with af- 
fectionate patriotism, and also chewing tobacco; for 
he made the same time suffice for both practices. 
The evening was the only time df day the minister 
reaily enjoyed. To tell the truth, though Lufkin 
had sought his present post hard, he was a very 
homesick man, and most of the talk between him 
and his wife at night was about the dear delights of 
Texas, which they had bartered for the barren hon- 
ors and emoluments of their present position. 

Colonel Lufkin did not particularly like Weir. 
He felt that in Texas he was worth six Weirs; here, 
however, in spite of his higher rank, he vaguely 
felt that Weir was worth six of him, and he re- 
sented the artificial standards which could induce 
such a feeling. He resented Weir's easy cosmo- 
politanism. He resented his being now in evening 
dress. He himself boasted that he had never worn 
a swallowtail in his life. Whenever he wished to 
be dressed up he donned a frock coat. Weir seemed 
to him to show unworthy subserviency to the ways 
of the eSete old world. He himself would as soon 
have thought of deserting his broad-brimmed slouch 
hat for a silk hat, or of ceasing to adorn himself 
with his six-shooter, as of changing his coat for a 
swallowtail. 
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It was told of him that at his first formal dinner, 
seeing nothing but soup and a few knicknacks, he 
had asked for more soup, and more again ; and then 
had been surprised to see a bountiful repast brought 
in, "While thar I sat, chock full of soup," as he 
naively related afterward. 

To-night, at Weir's eager appeal, he knocked the 
ashes leisurely from his pipe. "Come with you ?" 
he repeated. "Why, yes, I reckon I can. What's 
the trouble ? And where' ve you been the last week ? 
The Blakes have been running round here like wet 
hens after you." 

"I'll tell you all about it on the way. I have a 
carriage outside," Weir answered. 

The Colonel slipped into his frock coat, caught 
up his slouch hat, and was ready. His leisurely 
ways were more apparent than real, when he sus- 
pected that there was need for haste. In the car- 
riage. Weir told Lufkin his whole story, and anx- 
iously asked him if he would help him. 

"Well," the minister drawled, "help a lady to 
• escape from being the umpty-steenth wife of the 
Sultan — ^well, I reckon I" 

They arrived at their destination, and on being 
ushered into Mavrocorthato's room, found that 
madame had been unable to stay out of the confer- 
ence, and in the little while that Weir had been 
gone had transformed the room into quite a present* 
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able sitting-room, with the help of some screens and 
a few woman's touches of arrangement. 

Fortunately for their ease of intercourse, the 
Greeks could talk English with more than passable 
correctness. 

"Well, madamc," Colonel Lufkin said, bowing 
low over his hostess's hand, "we are called in to 
help Cupid to arrange his flight." 

Mavrocorthato shook hands with him next, still 
playing the part of the invalid, in his damask dress- 
ing-gown. "I'm afraid it will take all our skill to 
effect what we want," he said. "The Sultan is 
keeping a very dose watch for Monsieur Weir's 
fiancee and her father." 

"Yes, I can see how there might be trouble in 
smuggling the young lady out of the country." 

"We thought perhaps you could help us in the 
matter of passports," madame said tentatively. 

Colonel Lufkin stroked his goatee thoughtfully. 
"I don't know whether it could be arranged or not," 
fie said at length. "The customs of this country I 
consider decidedly inferior in all respects to those 
pertaining to the United States of America." 
I There was an expectant pause. A statement of 
the Colonel's preference for the land of his birth 
was a not unusual preface to his remarks. 

"Wouldn't it be simpler," he gravely suggested, 
"if Weir should marry someone else — an American 
citizen — say my niece?" 
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His hearers looked at each other in consterna- 
tion. 

**My niece, who arrives to-morrow on the Ori- 
ental Express from Paris," he continued sedately. 
"A charming little romance. Mr. Weir was en- 
gaged to her in America ; they had a lover's quarrel 
and he came to Turkey." Coming to Turkey seemed 
to Lufkin the kind of a step a desperate lover might 
take. "Now she's come over to visit me, the quar- 
rel is made up, and they are off on the yacht for 
their honeymoon. What do you think of it?" 

The dismay on the faces of his hearers gradu- 
ally changed to comprehension. Looking for no 
diplomacy on his part, it had taken them quite a 
little while to realize that in the interests of a lady 
he could show himself so unexpectedly adept at de- 
ceit. 

"What is the color of Miss — Miss Takshan's 
hair?" he asked. 

"Black!" Weir gasped. 

"Remarkable ! The color of my niece's hair is 
yellow — a beautiful blond. (I'll get that in the 
papers to-morrow," he said to himself aside.) "Get 
her a wig and we'll have the wedding the next day. 
We'll invite all the foreign legations, and you can 
smuggle the old gentleman abroard while we're 
drinking hoch der Kaiser!" 

Mavrocorthato held out his hand to the minister 
in sincere admiration. "Monsieur le Colonel, you 
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have more acuteness than all of us together," he 
exclaimed. 

Lufkin smiled with pleased complacency. "Al- 
ways did tell me home that I was a brainy chap," 
he said pleasantly, "but over here I was beginning 
to wonder whether I cut quite as much ice as I 
thought I did." 

The two Greeks looked puzzled. The conversa- 
tion had been very far from the subject of ice. 

"So it's all fixed up, is it?" the minister contin- 
ued. "The young lady will be at the station in time 
to mingle with the crowd from the express. My 
wife will meet her, and then we'll have the wedding 
O. K. the next morning? And I'll just step along 
now, and see that we get a good write-up in the 
papers to-morrow morning about all this." 



CHAPTER XLII 



A GREEK FATHER 



After Colonel Lufkin had gone to spread the 
news of the coming of his niece, and madame had 
left the room, Weir stayed for a word alone with 
Mavrocorthato. He found himself more embar- 
rassed in what he had to say now than he had been 
earlier in the evening in meeting his own future 
father-in-law. He wished to speak of his plans for 
Chrysanthy, but the Greek was a man whose re- 
serve was impenetrable, and the subject was one 
that struck him as too delicate for his own big 
hands. 

"Monsieur, I do not feel that I know you well," 
he began apologetically, "but you have been so kind 
to me, perhaps it justifies me in touching on a sub- 
ject that — that " It suddenly struck him that 

kindness was hardly a justification in meddling in 
another's private affairs. 

"Must you touch on it?" Mavrocorthato asked, 
in a tone that expressed no curiosity. 

Weir nodded obstinately. 
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"I am listening," the Greek said politely. 

"It is about Madame Stasopoulo," Weir began 
desperately. 

"And who is Madame Stasopoulo?" Mavrocor- 
thato asked in the same polite, cool tone. 

For a man of his size, Weir felt very small at 
iirst; then became hot all over, and felt several sizes 
larger than natural. "Miss Chrysanthy," he an- 
swered doggedly. 

The Greek neatly knocked the ashes from his 
cigar into a tray. His tone wa8 quite matter-of-fact, 
almost interested, as he asked: "Who is Miss 
Chrysanthy?" 

"Your daughter." 

Mavrocorthato carefully brushed away a few 
ashes that had fallen on the sleeve of his dressing- 
gown. Then he turned to the American. "My 
daughter is dead," he said, "and I shall beg of you 
to leave the dead in peace. Will you have another 
cigar?" 

"Excuse me," Weir replied savagely, "but Miss 
Chrysanthy sails on my yacht for America. Her 
husband will have a position in my father's works 
which will enable him to support his wife in com- 
fort." 

The Greek did not answer. He got up and rang 
the bell. Weir expected him to ask Athanasi, who 
answered it, to show him the door. Instead, he 
said to the coachman: "Will you ask madame 
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whether it is possible for her to come here, if she 
has not already retired?" 

Almost immediately Madame Mavrocorthato en- 
tered the room. "Well, more conspiracies?" 

Her husband had risen with Weir as she entered. 
He looked searchingly at her. "Do you know where 
your daughter is?" he asked. 

Madame's face changed. "No," she answered. 

"Did you know that Monsieur Weir knows?" 

"I only heard of it this morning," his wife an- 
swered, white to the lips. 

Weir looked from one to the other, at a loss to 
guess what was coming. Madame was nervously 
fingering her handkerchief. Monsieur, for a few 
seconds, seemed lost in the contemplation of the 
end of his cigar. Then suddenly his wife went to 
him and put her hands on his shoulders, saying very 
quietly : 

"Won't you forgive her?" 

Her husband looked straight into her eyes. She 
was nearly as tall as he was. "And you?" 

"I have forgiven her," the mother answered, 
"and my heart is yearning for her; but then I am 
only a woman. Will you not for my sake, for the 
sake of God, forgive her?" 

Mavrocorthato took his wife's hand and kissed 
it. There was a short silence before he answered 
her. "Chrysanthy sails for America within two 
days, as perhaps you know. You had better get her 
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dothes together for her." Then he turned to Weir. 
"Mademoiselle Chrysanthy has a dowry of ten 
thousand pounds. Monsieur and Madame Staso- 
poulo will dine with us to-morrow night." 



CHAPTER XLIII 



madame's heart 



The next morning, after Xeny was sent off under 
sealed orders, so to speak, to Tsatsar-ab-harlem, in 
Therapia, Madame Mavrocorthato felt at liberty 
to think of the daughter whom at last she might 
again see. 

She had almost obeyed her husband's former or- 
ders not to speak of Chrysanthy. Yet not speaking 
of her had not driven from her heart the image of 
her best beloved daughter, and as she imagined her 
poor and miserable, she had sought in a peculiarly 
feminine way to assuage her grief. With the help 
of Chrysanthy's dressmaker she had nearly filled 
a small spare room with bridal clothes and exquisite 
underclothes. All the love the mother was longing 
to give to her wayward child was manifested and 
materialized in French creations. 

When, therefore, madame found that she could 
go to her daughter, her first step was to select from 
among the many things she had prepared some 
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gown to carry to her. She was standing in the little 
room, surrounded by the trousseau of the absent 
girl, which many times she had taken out and ad- 
mired with sad pleasure, when monsieur, who had 
been looking for her, found her. 

He smiled, with lips that were not quite steady, 
taking in the significance of the situation at the hrst 
glance. "Are you a fairy, madame, that you have 
only to wave your wand and all these pretty things 
appear?" he asked. 

Madame was embarrassed. She had thought her 
husband tied to his bedroom for Takshan Pasha's 

sake. "I just had these clothes made for — for " 

She was stammering. 

"For the chairs?" he asked gravely, with a wave 
of his hand toward the chairs which bore the gowns. 

Encouraged, she could not have told why, she 
took a few steps toward her husband. "You see," 
she pleaded, "I was so miserable without her, I had 
to do something." 

"Were you not angry at her?" her husband 
asked. 

"No. Somehow I could not be — only unhappy." 

"Why, then, did you not ask me to forgive her 
before, and give her back to you ?" 

Madame's beautiful gray eyes were wide open, 
startled. "Would you have done this if I had asked 
you?" she inquired incredulously. "You were very 
angry." 
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"A man, even very angry, may consider the 
wishes of the woman he loves." 

"I thought," she answered very low, "that our 
marriage was a mariage de convenance/\ 

On her husband's lips was a tender little smile. 

"At first, yes; but surely I must have shown 

All these years Have I been so very clumsy?" 

Madame stood blushing, feeling very silly, very 
happy. After all, though a mother, and a grand- 
mother, she was only thirty-seven, and her heart had 
remained still a virgin heart, in spite of her having 
once thought she loved another man. Her eyes 
met those of her husband, and then, as a child runs 
to its mother, she ran to the outstretched arms of 
her husband, who, always so reticent, was now mur- 
muring: "Since you need words, I love you, dear- 
est, I love you !" 

It was a woman who looked like her own daugh- 
ter who entered the brougham with Weir a little 
while later, her husband being again on guard over 
Takshan Pasha in his room. 

"I am sorry to have made you wait," she said to 
the American. 

"I declare, madame, you must love Miss Chr>'S- 
anthyl You look as happy and excited as a girl 
going to her first love meeting I" Weir exclaimed. 

"Or coming from her first," and Weir did not 
know how true her words were. 
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In Chrysanthy's home, when mother and daugh- 
ter were lost in each other's arms, Weir considered 
it his privilege to be mother and daughter to Rhas- 
neh. To the Turkish girl, lately so unversed In the 
ways of men, this seemed eminently proper. Amid 
it all he managed to tell her of her father's consent 
and the plan for their marriage. 

"And shall I see my father to-day?" she cried. 

"No, that would be too dangerous. To-day we 
shall take you to the Blakes, and from there you 
can drive to the station, and so to Colonel Lufkin's. 
It will only be a day." 

Madame was talking to Chrysanthy. "You will 
come with me this very minute. We will send 
word to Stasopoulo where you are, and he can fol- 
low. No, don't take anything with you. I have 
everything prepared for you at home. See this pret- 
ty gown, and this coat, and this hat I I have all 
your trousseau made." 

As they were all leaving the poor rooms, Chrys- 
anthy lingered on the threshold, almost with regret. 

"Maman," she said, "I don't believe you can un- 
derstand it, but I have been very happy here." 

Madame put her arms around her daughter's 
slender waist. "I do understand it, my child." As 
Chrysanthy looked at her doubtfully she added : "I 
understand many things to-day." 

"And you forgive me, mamaka dear?" 
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"I forgave you long ago; and oh, my little golden 
Chrys, I thank you, I thank you, for having run 
away !" And with this sentence, which Chrysanthy 
never quite understood, madame rushed down the 
narrow stairs and jumped into the carriage. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

MORE MAGICS 

All the trouble had begun with the foreign 
books, Tsatsar-ab-harlem felt that strongly. It was 
manifest that in spite of her rites on the night when 
she had burned the books, she had not employed 
magic enough completely to exorcise the devils that 
inhabited them ; therefore now, ever since her futile 
pilgrimage to the house of little Hanoum Xeny, for 
three times three days, she had been digging up the 
earth where she had burned the books, behind the 
stables, in concentric rings, with proper incanta- 
tions. Even if it had not been the month of Rama- 
zan, she would not have eaten all day while thus 
employed. And when the sun went down, instead 
of beginning the night's feasting, as all the other 
servants did, the most important part of her work 
was still to be done, and that sttll fasting. 

With nine new tin cups strung on a new string, 
she visited nine different wells, and brought from 
each a cup of water to pour on the ground that she 
had so assidulously dug all day. She did not make 
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one tour of the nine wells; that would have been 
too easy and simple for successful magic. She made 
nine separate journeys to the nine wells. This 
brought her labors far into the cold winter night, 
and could hardly help proving efficacious from its 
very disagreeableness. It is not the New England 
conscience alone which finds virtue in the gratui- 
tously unpleasant. 

Only when, faint and exhausted, she had watered 
the soil with the ninth cupful of water did she per- 
mit herself to return to the house for a pitcher of 
water, some bread and some fruit, and make her 
first meal since long before sunrise. She slept on 
the cold ground by the scene of her labors, and 
before light was again plodding on her nine jour- 
neys to the nine wells. 

On the forenoon of the ninth day, as she was 
digging the ground where the books had been 
burned, her poor heart and body were so faint that 
she could hardly stand. It seemed to her now as 
if she had not done enough, as if more was required 
of her, and she prostrated herself on the ground and 
offered the last and greatest sacrifice she could think 
of. 

"Oh, Allah!" she moaned, "if in thy great be- 
nevolence thou hast decided to make me a houri 
after death, and the mother of a green-turbaned 
son, take from me this great blessing and give me 
back my Rhasnehl" 
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She lay where she was, that the sight of her utter 
prostration might Incline Allah to accord her this 
that she implored. 

Presently she heard a little sound, an apologetic 
cough, and raised herself from the ground. All the 
servants knew that the nurse was making strenuous 
magics, and regarded her with admiration and awe. 
To the Turk the person thus employed is looked 
upon with the same veneration as among the early 
Christians those making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
But now Fahick was evidently trying to attract her 
attention without annoying her. 

"Soiid-anessee," he said respectfully, "Soud- 
anessee, the little Christian child is here; and wants 
to speak to you." 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem sprang to her feet, all her fa- 
tigue gone from her body. It must be in answer 
to her incantations or her prayers that Xeny had 
come. And yet when she went into the reception- 
room the first words of Xeny dashed her hopes to 
the ground. 

"I have brought these roses for Hanoum Rhas- 
neh, for I hear that she is 111," she said ostentatious- 
ly. Then, as Fahick withdrew, she clutched the 
slave's hand and said eagerly: "Come out into the 
garden. Miss Kitty will wait for us here." 

Something in Xeny's manner revived the hopes 
of the slave, and quickly they walked out to where 
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Tsatsar-ab-harlem had been interrupted in her mag- 
ics. 

"Hush I" Xeny whispered, although the slave 
had spoken no word. "It is very important, what 
I have to tell you." 

Impressively she drew a ribbon from about her 
neck and brought forth Takshan Pasha's ring. 
Then she put her face close to the slave's ear and 
whispered: "Hanoum Rhasneh was lost, and I 
found her, and she is going to be married to-mor- 
row, and is going to America with Chrysanthy and 
Takshan Pasha — and so are you I" 

Tsatsar-ab-harlem feebly beat the air with her 
thin hands, and gulped. 

Xeny was quite satisfied with the impression she 
had produced. "And — oh ! yes — you are to dig up 
a little box behind the stable, between the fourth 
and fifth pomegranate trees, for Takshan Pasha. 
That is why I have this ring," she explained con- 
descendingly, lest the slave fail to comprehend all 
the dramatic details. 

The slave looked around. "Behind the stables — 
between the fourth and fifth pomegranate trees! 
Why, that is herel" she cried, astounded, pointing 
to the spot where she had already done so much, if 
shallow, cultivation. The coincidence was to her 
more than interesting; it was proof positive that 
all her magic had been potent and right, after all. 
.Why else, of all the spots in the world where she 
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might have burned the books, should she hare se* 
lected this one spot, between the fourth and fifth 
pomegranate trees ? Plainer proof was never givea 
to doubtful mortal. 

"One, two, three, four," counted Xeny. "Yes, 
it is here. And you are to bring it to-morrow morn- 
ing to the bridge on the Galata end in a katck, and 
when you see a lady with a bunch of roses, which 
she is slowly plucking to pieces and scattering on 
the ground, go up to her and touch her roses, and 
then follow her where she goes, for she is a friend 
of Hanoum Rhasneh's, and will bring you safely 
to her. Now can you remember all that?" 

The simple-minded who do not know how to read 
are able to remember the things that come into their 
lives with marvelous accuracy, and Tsatsar-ab- 
harlem repeated, without a fault, the directions that 
had been carefully drilled into Xeny. 

"Very well," Xeny approved. "And now I will 
talk in the way I began." Raising her voice, as 
they walked back to Miss Kitty, Xeny said: "And 
so Hanoum Rhasneh is too ill to see me? I am 
very sorry to hear that, indeed. You must come 
to-morrow and tell me how she is getting along. 
Be sure to tell Hanoum Rhasneh that I came to see 
her and brought her these roses." 

It may be told here that the next morning, when 
Annie Blake, at the Bridge of Galata, was awaiting 
a wizened little Turkish woman, an enormously fat 
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woman, not so much in face as in figure, waddled 
up on clicking wooden shoes, the day being damp, 
and touched the roses, whose petals Annie was 
strewing on the ground. Astonished, Mrs. Blake 
hesitated a moment, till she met the woman's eyes, 
looking at her over her yashmak with intelligent 
significance. Then she went to her home, and there 
was still more amazed when Tsatsar-ab-harlem 
shed, one after the other, thirty-seven of Rhasneh's 
beautiful robes, and remained the wizened up little 
woman Mrs. Blake had expected — ^woman enough, 
however, to know how much sweeter love with 
clothes is to love without. Takshan Pasha's small 
box of bonds she had also stowed away within her 
amplitude without attracting any notice. 



CHAPTER XLV 

A GAME OP POKER 

"Why, Haleb Bey, what happy fate brings you 
here?" Sal-a-din Sahib Eflendi cried, meeting his 
friend In Pera, in front of the American Legation. 
"I thought you were in Russia." 

"I was. I only arrived here yesterday. Oh, 
Sal-a-din, Fate drove me herel Rumors reached 

me that • I could not stay longer away from 

the beautiful hanoum to whom I am betrothed. I 
told you how I saw her once. The thought that 
she may be held in another's arms drives me frantic. 
And since I have seen her no other woman suffices 
me!" 

"You were accustomed to be more catholic in 
your tastes," Sal-a-din Sahib Effendi said, feeling 
a certain pleasure in his friend's distress. He never 
could quite forgive Haleb Bey for being tall and 
handsome, while he was short and pock-marked. 

"Oh, but you do not know what it is to have 
seen the most beautiful woman in the world I" 
Haleb Bey sighed. "I risked the Sultan's displeas- 
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urc, the wrath of my father, by returning; but I 
could stay away no longer. And now I hear that 
Takshan Pasha has fallen from favor and is hiding, 
or in prison." 

"Yes. There was an unfortunate occurrence at 
the ceremony of the Unveiling of the Prophet's 
Mantle, two days ago, and Takshan Pasha has not 
been heard of since. I dare say he is dead by this 
time, and you ought to have no trouble in getting 
hold of the daughter, unless " 

"Unless what?" Haleb Bey asked, knowing that 
the pith of the sentence was yet to come. 

"Unless the rumor that I have heard is true," he 
said, with every appearance of reluctance. 

"What rumor?" Haleb Bey demanded. 

"That the Sultan desires — but no, it may not be 
true. Why should I trouble you with it ? By the 
way, have you heard that your friend the Frank, 
the one we thought was safely put out of the way, 
is being married at this very instant within there ?" 
He pointed toward the embassy. 

"What! The American who '' 

"Once aspired to be your rival, and mishandled 
you so grievously at Prinkipo." 

Haleb Bey gritted his teeth. Everything was 
conspiring to make his spirits raw. "And whom 
does he marry now?" he asked, though he really 
had no curiosity to know. 

"They say the niece of the Ambassador," Sal-a- 
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(Un replied. "But who can say who she is? She 
might even be — the most beautiful woman in the 
world." 

5al-a-din Sahib Eflendi had spoken entirely at 
randwn, merely for the pleasant exercise of a ma- 
licious tongue ; but Haleb Bey did not stop to in- 
quire further. He dashed up the steps of the lega- 
tion and through the door, impelled by the strong- 
est feelings of hate and jealousy that can animate 
a man. Sal-a-din, his friend, walked on, laughing 
to himself, and never suspecting that anything more 
would happen than that Haleb Bey would make a 
fool of himself before he discovered the ground- 
lessness of his suspicions. 

Haleb Bey forced his way impetuously into the 
drawing-room, past the servants who would have 
stopped him, and into the presence of Weir and 
Rhasneh, who were receiving the congratulations of 
their friends. In spite of her yellow wig and her 
European clothes, Haleb Bey knew her at once. 
At once, too, he grasped the significance erf the 
scene. He had seen too many weddings in Paris not 
to know that the knot was already tied. 

Poor Haleb Bey, after all that he had risked, to 
come face to face with this situation ! He advanced 
to her, outwardly not so lacking in calm as to at- 
tract much notice, except when his blazing eyes 
were seen — and by her alone they were seen at first. 

"Daughter of a traitor I" he hissed in Turkish. 
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"Ah! but you shall not enjoy your lover! The 
Sultan wishes you as a slave in his house, and I go 
to inform him!" 

It all happened so quickly that not more than 
three people noticed it: Rhasneh, Weir, and the 
American minister, who was at her side. 

Rhasneh turned to her husband. "Oh, Stephen ! 
he goes to tell the Sultan!" she said in a tragic 
whisper, the hope of happiness dying within her at 
Haleb Bey's sinister words. 

At Weir's right there was the door of Colonel 
Luflcin's ofSce. Before the guests had time to no- 
tice that anything was amiss. Weir laid his hand on 
Haleb Bey's arm, and with a compelling grip forced 
him through the doorway. Colonel Lufkin fol- 
lowed them close, shutting the door behind him. 
He had been on the Texas Regulators, and knew 
how to grasp an opportunity on the fly. 

"Going to the Sultan, is he?" Lufkin had over- 
heard Rhasneh's words. "Well, we'll see about 
that." He whipped out his six-shooter and thrust 
it so closely under the nose of the Turk that the 
cold metal sent a shiver through him. 

"Can you hold him here till we get away?" Weir 
asked. 

"It ain't exactly etiquettical, but I reckon it'll go. 
Tell Mrs. Lufkin to say good-bye to the guests for 
me. I'll just keep this young maverick rounded up 
till you're out of the Dardanelles. Then let him 
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make complaint if he wants to. I reckon the United 
States of America can stretch its diplomatic rules 
a little for a lady." 

"Colonel, you're — you're all right!" was all 
Weir could say, as he went out and locked the door 
behind him, both the Ambassador's hands being oc- 
cupied with Haleb Bey and his revolver. 

From within his office Colonel Lufkin listened to 
the sounds of the departing guests, never relaxing 
his vigilance until he was sure that they had all 
gone. Then he proceeded to arrange himself strat- 
egically. One door of the office was locked on the 
outside, the other on the inside. He put the Turk 
in an easy-chair, from which it would be impossible 
to spring suddenly. He himself bivouacked in a 
straight-backed chair placed between his prisoner 
and the windows, his revolver at his side on a flat- 
topped desk. Thus guarding against all posubillty 
of surprise, he drew from his pocket a large clasp- 
knife and opened it, his eyes fixed menacingly on the 
Turk. 

Haleb Bey started forward in his chair. Was 
this wild man going to kill him silently with his 
knife? Rather than be murdered thus, he would 
struggle and yell, even rather be shot. 

"Lie back I" roared Lufkin, brandishing his 
knife. 

Haleb Bey did not understand, but since any 
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movement seemed to anger this savage American, 
he leaned back in his chair. 

Still ferociously glaring at his prisoner, the Colo- 
nel next drew a big plug of American tobacco from 
his pocket, cut oflF one comer, and put it in his 
mouth. "You don't chew, I suppose?" the Colonel 
said severely. 

Haleb Bey shook his head uncomprehendingly. 

"Don't understand what I say, I reckon," Lufkin 
continued disapprovingly. 

The Turk shook his head again. 

^^Parler, I suppose?" the minister inquired. 

"Oh, out!" Haleb Bey responded, brightening 
up. * ^Monsieur parte Franqais f'^ 

'*Unn pew'^ Lufkin admitted grudgingly. 

The Turk broke into voluble talk, but Lufkin 
shut him off before he had poured forth six sen- 
tences. ^^Unn pew,'' he repeated solemnly. ^^Trop 
veet!' His own French trickled ; it did not flow. 

Haleb Bey tried again, speaking slowly and 
pleadingly. 

The Colonel chewed away in comfort, and was 
pleased now and then to recognize a word he knew, 
generally one that was much like its English equiva- 
lent. After some time, when a suitable pause oc- 
curred, he remarked placidly: ^^Apprendre ici/' 
meaning to inform Haleb Bey that all he knew of 
French he had learned since he had come to Con- 
stantinople. He had read somewhere that Benja- 
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min Franklin had learned French enough in six 
weeks to address the French court, and, although 
he did not pretend to be a Benjamin Franklin, stiU 
he thought it might interest the young man to hear 
how he had learned his French. "Bele language/" 
He added his opinion gratuitously. 

Haleb Bey ceased speaking, discerning that he 
was not being understood, and watched with fas- 
cinated eyes the accuracy with which his jailer spit 
into a spittoon, situated at a considerable distance 
from himself. ITie spittoon was an implement with 
which the Turk was unfamiliar; he could not but 
recognize the skill with which Colonel Lufkin hit 
his mark every time, however. Impelled at last 
by an irresistible Impulse of Imitation, the young 
man himself tried to spit Into it, but missed it by a 
yard. The time passed slowly. There was a knock 
at the door at last, and the voice of Mrs. Lufkin 
inquired whether the Colonel wished his luncheon 
brought into his office. Mrs. Lufkin was a rare 
mortal, and asked no useless questions. 

The luncheon cheered up American and Turk 
wonderfully. They were both intensely bored. 
Amicably they ate from opposite sides of the big 
flat-topped desk. They lingered over the meal as 
long as possible, then resumed their tiresome occu- 
pation of waiting. Haleb Bey tried to ask his jailer 
how long he was going to keep him there, but could 
not make him understand. The Ambassador began 
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to look at the clock suspiciously ; it must be running 
down. He compared it with his watch and found 
that it was keeping up properly with the progress 
of time, however much it appeared to be lagging. 
Finally a blessed idea came to him. He rummaged 
in a drawer of his desk and brought forth a pack 
of cards. 

**Jouezf^^ he inquired. 

^^Avec beaucoup de plasir, monsieur/' Haleb Bey 
responded joyously. 

*'Pokairef^ Lufkin asked eagerly, giving the 
word a French twist, the more easily to be under- 
stood by his prisoner. 

''Mais oui. Je Fat apris a Paris de quelques 
Anglais" 

They began to play. Foreign language was un- 
necessary to the American, since the Turk knew 
the few simple expressions necessary for the game 
in English, and for the rest the money did most of 
the talking, as it is popularly supposed to do. 

Haleb Bey had considerable change in his pock- 
ets; the Colonel had several bills. These Haleb 
Bey changed from time to time, until all the money 
was in his pockets. Then Colonel Lufkin wrote 
out a generous check and rang the bell. 

His wife answered it herself, and was somewhat 
mystified when he opened the door a crack and 
requested her to have the check cashed and to have 
part of it in change. 
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She had suspected that the detention of the young 
man had something to do with the escape of Weir's 
bride and her father; but what could this need of 
a considerable sum of money have to do with it? 
Could he be buying the young man off? But if so, 
why part of it in small change ? 

When she brought the money to her husband he 
further asked her to send in some beer and ciga- 
rettes. Then Mrs. Lufkin smiled with sudden com- 
prehension. 

"I do hope he won't skin that poor young man," 
she said pensively. 

At the end of an hour and a half the Colonel sent 
out for more money. 

"I reckon he isn't," Mrs. Lufkin remarked. 

The afternoon passed quickly, and when finally 
the Colonel noticed the clock again, he pulled out 
his own watch to make sure that it had not run 
ahead. 

Haleb Bey had become partially reconciled to his 
imprisonment. His pockets were stuffed with his 
captor's money. 

The minister unlocked the door. Weir's yacht 
was safely through the Dardanelles long before 
this. He held out his hand. 

"Bong soir," he said pleasantly. "Allez!" 

"By the great horn spoon," the Colonel rumi- 
nated, his hands deep in his pockets, "this has been 
an expensive wedding for me 1" 



> 



CHAPTER XLVI 



EPILOGUE 



When the Bluebird finally steamed forth from 
the crooked Dardanelles into the broad Mediter- 
ranean, the last formality finished, the last official 
convinced by the papers Colonel Lufkin had pro- 
cured. Weir felt as if he was again escaping from 
a Turkish prison. 

"Well, I think our undiplomatical friend man- 
aged it this time," Mavrocorthato remarked. 

According to the Greek custom, quite a party 
was escorting the bridal couple, the two bridal 
couples, on a part of their journey — on this occa- 
sion as far as Athens, since they did not wish to 
enter any port that acknowledged the Sultan as sov- 
ereign. 

And a very bridal look the Bluebird had. Staso- 
poulo and his bride were in the prow ; in the stern 
were Weir and Rhasneh; amidships were Mavro- 
corthato and his wife, and somehow they had nearly 
as much the air of a honeymoon couple as any of 
the others; while Blake and his wife had not at 

347 
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all the staid and uninterested appearance of some 
couples no longer married than they. 

Only Takshan Pasha, Tsatsar-ab-harlem, and 
Xeny were not "twos-ing." On the faces of the 
father and of the slave there was a serenity bom 
of the happiness they felt to be hers they loved. 
Xeny was puffed up with pride. She strutted impor- 
tantly up and down the deck, in her blue plush suit, 
Hope at her heels, feeling a veritable dea ex ma- 
china. Had not all of them assured her that their 
happiness was due to her more than to anyone else ? 
and was this not a fact that she well knew herself ? 
So now she walked up and down, watching each 
happy couple out of the corners of her eyes, and 
feeling each a personal compliment to herself. 

"Rhasneh," Weir said, pointing to the little fig- 
ure that had stopped to give a patronizing glance at 
the fading shores of Turkey, "what shall we do 
for that little tot?" 

Rhasneh put both her pretty hands into one of 
her lover's. "When she is grown up," she answered, 
"let us give her an American husband." 



THE END 
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